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F Univerſity of Oxford. 


: 


Reverend and Learned Sirs, 


HESE Diwan (moſt of 
them at leaſt) having by the 
Favour of your Patience had the Ho- 
nour of your Audience, and being now 
publiſhed in another and more laſting 
way, do here humbly caſt themſelves 
at your Feet, imploring the yet greater 
Favour and Honour of your Patro- 
nage, or at leaſt the Benerolence of 
your Pardon. | 


Ag Aung 


a The Epiſtle 

Amongſt which, the chief Deſign 
of ſome of them 1s to aſſert the Rights 
and Conſtitutions of our excellently Re- 
formed Church, which of late we ſo of. 
ten hear reproached (in the moaiſh 
Dialect of the preſent Times) . by the 
Name of Little Things; and that in 
order to their being laid aſide, not on- 
ly as Little, but Superfluous. But for 
my own part, I can acbbunt nothin 
Little z any Church, which has the 
Stamp of undoubted Authority, and the 
Hracticeof primitive Antiquity, as well 
as the Reaſon and Decency of the Thing 
ztſelf, to warrant and ſupport it; Though, 
if the ſuppoſed Littleneſs of theſe mat. 
ters ſhould be a ſufficient Reaſon for the 
laying them aſide, I fear, our Church 
will be found to have more Little Men 
70 perk than Litcle Things br et 


But 


4 
) 
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But ] have obſerved all along, that 
while this Innovating Spirit has been 
Ariling at the Conſtitutions of our 
Church, the ſame has been giving ſeve- 
ral bold and ſcurvy Sirokes at ſome of 
her Articles 700: An evident Demon 
ſtration to me, that whenſoever her 
Diſcipline ſhall be defiroyd, her Do- 
ctrine will not long ſurore it: And T 
doubt not but it is for the ſate of this, 
that the former is ſo much maligned 
and ſhot at. Pelagianiſm and Soci- 
nianiſm, with ſeveral other Hetero- 
doxies cognate to, and dependent pou 
them, which of late with ſo much Con- 
fidence and ſcandalous Countenance 
walk about daring the World, are cer- 
tainly no Doftrimes of the Church of 
England: And none are abler and fit- 
ter to make them appear what they 

A 3 8 


The Epiſtle 
are, and whither they tend, than our 
excellent, and ſo well flocked Univerſ= 
ties; and if theſe will but beſtir them- 
ſelves againſt all Innovators ha- 
ever, it will quickly be ſeen, that our 
Church needs none either to fill Her 
Places, or to defend Her Doftrmes, 
but the Sons whom ſhe Her ſelf has 
brought forth and bred up. Her Cha- 
rity is indeed great to others, and 
the greater, for that ſhe is ſo well 
provided of all that can contribute ei- 
ther to Her Strength or Ornament 
without them. The Altar recerves 


and protects ſuch as fly 10 it, but needs 


them OE. 


We are not fo dull, but we percerve 
who are the prime Deſigners, as well 
as the profeſſed Actors againſt our 
Church, and from what Quarter the 

1 Blow 


. 
. 


Dedicatory :- 


Blow chiefly threatens us. We lnou the 
Spring, as well aswe obſerve the Motion, 
and (cent the Foot whrch purſues, as 
well as fee the Hand which is liſted 
up againſt us. The Pope 1s an expe- 
rienced Workman; he knows his 
Tools, and he knows them to be but 
Tools, and he knows withal how to uſe 
them; and that ſo, that they ſhall nei- 
ther know who it is that uſes them, 
or what he uſes them for; and we can- 
not in reaſon preſume his Skill now in 
Ninety-three, 70 be at all leſs than it 
was in Forty- one. But God, who has 
even to a Miracle, protected the 
Church of England h:therto, againſt all 
the Power and Spight both of ber o- 
pen and concealed Enemies, will, we © 
hope, continue to protect ſo pure aud 
rational, ſo innocent and ſelf-deny- 

A 4 = 


The Epiſtle 
ing a Conſtitation ſtill. And next, un- 


der God, e muſt rely upon the Old 


Church of England -Clergy, together 
with the Two Univerſities, both to ſup- 
port and recover her declining State. 
For ſo long as the Univerſities are 


found and orthodox, the Church has 
both her Eyes open; and while ſhe 


has fo, tis to be hoped, that ſhe will 


look about her; aud conſider again 
and again, what ſhe is to change from, 
and what ſhe muſt change to, and 
where ſhe ſhall make an End of 


changing, before ſhe quits her'preſent 
Canſtitution. 


Innovations abous Religion are cer- 
tainly the moſt efficacious, as well as 
the moſt plauſible way of compaſſing a 
total Abolition of it. One of the beſt 


and ſtrongeſt Arguments, we have a- 
3 


gainſt 


Wk 


Dedicatory. 
gain Popery, is, That it is an Inno- 


vation upon the Chriſtian Church; and 
if fo, I cannot ſee why that, 5 


= we explode in the Popiſh Church, 
10 ſbould paſs for ſuch à piece of Perfe- 


Hionin a Reformed One, The Papiſts, 
I am ſure, (our ſhrewdeſt and moſt de- 
frening Enemies) deſire and puſh on 
this to their utmoſt; and for that 
very Reaſon, one would think, that 
we (if we are not beſotted) ſhould op- 
poſe it to our utmoſt 00 How- 
ever, let us but have our Liturgy con- 
tinued to us, as it 1s, tall the Per- 
ſons are born, who ſhall be able to 
mend it, or make a Better, and we 
deſire no greater Security agamſt ei- 
. ther the altering This, or introducing - 
Another, 


-— Groom. + a AA Wo - * 
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The Truth is, ſuch as would new 
model the Church of England, ought 
not only to have a New Religion 
(which ſome have been ſo long dri- 
ving at) but a New Reaſon lileuiſe, 
zo proceed by: Since Experience (which 
was ever het accounted one of the ſu- 
reft and beſt Improvements of Reaſon) 
has been always for acquieſcing in 
Things ſettled with ſober and mature 
Advice, (and, m the preſent Caſe al- 
fo, with the very Blood and Martyr- 
dom of the Adviſers themſelves) with- 
ont running the riſque of new Expe- 
riments; which, though in Philoſophy 
they may be commendable, yet in Ne- 
ligion and Religious Matters are gene- 
rally fatal and pernicious. The Church 
is a Royal Society for ſeithng old 
Things, and not for finding out new. 

In 


Dedicatory. 


In aword, we ſerve a wiſe and = a 

4 | changeable God, and we deſerve to do 

it, bya Religion, and in a Church (as 
like Him as may be) without Changes, 

= or Alterations. 

A And now, as in ſo impotent a mat= 
zer, 1 would mtereſt both Univerſities, 

7 7 do it with the ſame Honour alt 
Deference to Both; as abhorrmg from 

= my Heart the pedamick Partialuy of 

f preferring one before the other : Since 
(if my Relation to One ſhould never fo 
much encline me ſo to do) I muſt ſin- 
cerely declare, that I cannot ſte how 
to place a Preference, where I can 
find no Preheminence. And. there. 
fore, as they are both equal in Fame, 

and Learning, and all that is Great 
and Excellent, ſo I hope to ſee them 
always one in Judgment and Deſign, 

2 eart 
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The Epiſtle 

Heart and Afection; and without any 

Kriſe, Emulation, or Conteſt between 
them, except this One (which I wiſh 
may be perpetual) viz. Which of the 
Two Beſt Univerſities in the World, 

ball be moſt ſerviceable to the Beſt 
Church in the World, 5) their Learn- 
ing, Conflancy, and Integrity. 

But to conclude, There remains no 
more for me to do, but to beg Pardon 4 
of that Auguſt Body, zo which 7 belong, 
of I have offended in aſſuming to my 

elf the Honour of mentioning my Rela- 
tion t0.@ Society, which I could never 
reflect the leaft Honour upon, nor con- 
tribute the leaſt Advantage to. 2 

All that I can add, is, That as it was 
my Fortune to ſerve this noble Seat of 
Learning for many Tears, as her Pay; " 


lick bac unworthy Orator ; o 
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Dedicatory: 


that, and other innumerable Accounts, 
© 


I ought for ever to be, and to 
| ledge my ſelf, ; aha 


Her moſt Faithful, Obedient, 


and Devoted Servant, 


Weſtminſter-A {gy 
Kea. 17 — | Rober 4 South, | 
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SERMON I. 8 
RO V. x. 9. He that walketh uprigbt- 
8 ly, walketh ſurely. Page 1 


\SERMON N . 
John xv. 15. Henceforth I call you not Ser- 
vants ; for the Servant knows not what his 
Lord doth : But I have called you Friends ; 
for all things that I have heard of my Fa- 
ther, have I made known unto you. p.43 


SER MON II, IV. 
Eccleſ. v. 2. Be not raſh with thy Mouth, 
and let not thine Heart be haſty to utter 
any thing before God : For God is in Hea- 


ven, and thou upon Earth; therefore let 
thy words be few. p- 81. 121 


SERMON V, VL 

Rom. i. 32. Who knowing the Judgment of 

_ God, (that they which commit ſuch things 
ES are 


CONTENTS. 


are worthy of Death) not only. 40 the 


ſame; . Have e Pleaſure in them that da 
, thee © p. 163.207 


SERMON vn. 
Romy i. 20. latter Part.—So that they are 


' SERMON V I. | 
| Marth, xxit. 12. And he ſaith unto him, Friend, 


* 


n gar ment p. 90 


7 


SSE RMON N. ql 
XX 5 lla. v. 20. Moe unto them that call ple 
= -- . evil, Kc. 1 P. 314 


oo 8 XXV. 32, 33. e to A- 
_  bigatl; Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, 
"who ſent thee this day to meet ne. Aud 
28 bleſſed be thy Advice, and bleſſed be thou, 
"who haſt kept me this day from coming to 
© ſhed Blood, and from A my ſeif with 


my own Hand. p. 358 
8 E R M 0 N. XI, XII. 


demn us not, then have we Confidence to- 


wards God, p. 392, 437 
We THE. 


a 


' - Without excuſe. 2 236 


bo cameſt thou in ny not having a 


7 John | iti, 21. Belowed, if aur Heart con- 
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| PROV. E. . Bj 


He that walketh uprightly, wallech 
fſüurelh. e 


S it were eaſy to evince, botli from 
Reaſon and Experience, that there is 
a a N reſtleſs Activity in the Soul of 
Man, continually diſpoſing it to Operate, 


and Exert its Faculties; ſo the Phraſe 
Vor. II. 11 1 


2 A Sermon preached , N 
ö 3 of Scripture ſtill expreſſes the Life of Man by i. 
"MY Malling; that is, it repreſents an active A 
Il. Principle in an ative Poſture. And, be- 
WR cauſe the Nature of Man carries him thus out 
15 to Action, it is no wonder if the ſame Na- 5 
10 ture equally renders him ſolicitous about te 
FY Iflue and Event of his Actions: For every 
I one, by reflecting upon the Way and Me- 
11 thod of his own Workings, will find that he 8 
* s ſtill determined in them by a reſpect to tale 
Wi! Conſequence of what he does; always pro- 
Af ceeding upon this Argumentation; If I do 7 
ail ſuch a "thing, ſuch an Advantage will follow 
N from it, and therefore J will do it. And 
11.8 if I do this, ſuch a Miſchief will enſue there- 
uon, and therefore I will forbear. Every 
. = one, I ſay, is concluded by this practical 
un » Diſcourſe; and for a Man to bring his 43 
we Actions to the Event propoſed, and deſigned | 
lt | by him, is to walk ſurely. But ſince the E- J 
N vent of an Action uſually follows the Nature : 
4 6 or Quality of it, and the Quality follows the : 


V2 = 00s 


war 
— 


Rule directing it, it concerns a Man, by all N 
means, in the framing of his Actions, not to 
be deceived in the Rule which he propoſes 3 
For the Meaſure: of them; which, without 


— and exact Caution, he may be, theſe 
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pon Prov. x. 97 3 


1. By laying falſe and deceitful Principles. 
2. In caſe he lays right Principles, yet by 
miſtaking in the Conſchuendes: which he 
draws. from them. 
An Error in either of which, is equally dan- 
gerous; for if a Man is to draw a Line, it is 


all one whether he does it by a crooked Rule; 


or by a ſtrait one miſapplied. He who 
fixes upon falſe Principles, treads upon in- 
firm Ground, and ſo ſinks; and he who fails 
in his Deductions from right Principles, ſtum- 
bles upon firm Ground, and ſo falls; the 
Diſaſter is not of the ſame Kind, but of the 


ſame Miſchief in both. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that it is ſometimes 
very hard to judge of the Truth or Goodneſs 
of Principles, confidered barcly in themſelves, 
and abſtracted from their Conſequences. But 
certainly he acts upon the ſureſt and moſt 
prudential grounds in the World, who, whe- 


ther the Principles which he acts upon, prove 


true or falſe, yet ſecures an happy Iſſue to his 
Actions. 

Now, he who guides his Actions by the 
Rules of Picty and Religion, lays theſe two 
Principles as the great Ground of all that he 
does. 


\ . 


; \ B 2 


1 That 


. 


4 A. Sermon preached 

I. That there is an Infinite, Eternal, All- 
wiſe Mind governing the Affairs of the World, 
and taking ſuch an Account of the Actions of 
Men, as, according to the Quality of them, 
to puniſh or reward them. 

II. That there is an Eſtate of Happineſs 
or Miſery after this Life, allotted to every 
Man, according to the Quality of his Actions 
here. Theſe, I ſay, are the Principles which 


every Religious Man propoſes to himſelf; 


and the Deduction which he makes from 
them, is this: That it is his grand Intereſt, 
and Concern, ſo to act and behave himſelf 
in this World, as to ſecure himſelf from an 
eſtate of Miſery in the other. And thus to 
act, is, in the Phraſe of Scripture, to walk 
uprightly; and it is my Buſineſs to prove, 
that he who acts in tne ſtrength of this 
Concluſion, drawn from the two fore- men- 
tioned Principles, walls ſurely, or ſecures an 
happy Event to his Actions, againſt all Con- 
tingencies whatſoever. | 
And to demonſtrate this, I ſhall conſider 
the ſaid Principles under a threefold Suppo- 
firion 3 
I. As certainly True 
2. As Probable; And, 
3. As Falſe. 


1 nipon Prov. x. 9. 5 
And if the pious Man brings his Actions to 
an happy End, whichſoever of theſe Sup- 
poſitions his Principles fall under, then cer- 
tainly, there is none who walks ſo ſurely, and 
upon ſuch irrefragable grounds of Prudence, 
as he who is Religious. 

I. Fitſt of all therefore we will take theſe 
Principles (as we may very well do) under 
the Hypotheſis of certainly True: Where, 
8 I tho' the Method of the Ratiocination which 
2 I have caſt the preſent Diſcourſe into, does 
'  ''F nor naturally engage me to prove them ſo, 


_ 
e 


© as p 
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N but only to ſhe what directly and neceſſatily 
follows upon a Suppoſal that they are ſo; yet, 
: to give the greater Perſpicuity and Clearneſs- 
. to the Proſecution of the Subject in hand, 1 
hall briefly demonſtrate them thus. 
S It is neceſſary, that there ſhould be ſome - 
1 | firſt Mover; and, if fo, a firſt Being ; And 
i Þ the firſt Being muſt infer an Infinite, unli- 
: mited Perfection in the (aid Being: Foraf- 
much as if it were Finite or Limited, that Li- 
J mitation muſt have been either from itſelf, 
- {Wor from ſomething elſe. But not from itſelf, 
4 ſince it is contrary to Reaſon and Nature, that 
any Being ſhould limit its own Perfection; 
nor yet from ſomething elſe, ſince then it 
F ould not have been the Firſt, as ſuppoſing 


d N B 3 ſome 
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6 A Sermon preached 


ſome other Thing Co-evous to it; which 
is againſt the preſent Suppoſition. So that 
it being clear, that there muſt be a Firſt 
Being, and that infinitely perfect, it will 


follow, that all other Perfection that is, 


muſt be derived from it; and ſo we in- 


fer the Creation of the World: And then 


{uppoſing the World created by God, (ſince 
it is no ways reconcileable to God's Wil- 
dom, that he ſhould not alſo govern it) 
Creation muſt needs infer Providence: 
And then, it being granted, that God go- 
verns the World ; it will follow alſo, that 


he does it by ms Means ſuitable tothe Natures 2 


of the Things he governs, and to the Attain- 
ment of the proper Ends of Government. 


And morcover, Man being by Nature a free, 
moral Agent, ang ſo, capable of deyiating 


from this Duty, as well as performing it, it 
is neceſſary that he ſhould be governed by 


Laws: And ſince Laws require that they be 


enforced with the Sanction of Rewards and 
Puniſhments, ſufficient ta ſway and work 


upon the Minds of ſuch as are to be governed F 
by them; and laſtly, ſince Experience ſhews 


thatRewards and Puniſhments,terminated on- 
ly within this Life, are not ſufficient for that 


Purpoſe, it fairly and rationally follows, that ö 
| the 


- 
> * 
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the Rewards and Puniſhments, which God 
governs Mankind by, do, and muſt, look be- 
yond It. 

And thus I have given a brief Proof of 
the Certainty of theſe Principles; namely, 
that there is a ſupreme Governor of the 
Morld; and that there is a future Eſtate of 
Happineſs or Miſery for Men after this Life: 
Which Principles, while a Man ſteers his 
Courſe by, if he acts piouſly, ſoberly, and 
temperately, I ſuppoſe there needs no far- 
ther Arguments to evince, that he acts pru- 
dentially and ſafely. For he acts as under 
the Eye of his juſt and ſevere Judge, who 
reaches to his Creature a Command withone 
Hand, and a Reward with the other. He 
ſpends as a Perſon, who knows that he muſt 
come to a reckoning. He ſees an eternal 
Happineſs or Miſery, ſuſpended upon a few 
Days Behaviour ; and therefore he lives every 
Hour as for Etcrnity. His future Condition 
has ſuch a powerful Influence upon his pre- 
{cnt Practice, becauſe he entertains a conti- 
nual Apprchenſion, and a firm Perſuaſion of 
it, If a Man walks over a narrow Bridge, 
when he is Drunk, it is no wonder that he 
forgets his Caution, while he over-looks his 
Danger. But he who is Sober, and views 


B 4 that 
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that nice Separation between himſelf and the 
devouring Deep, ſo that if he ſhould lip, he 
ſees his Grave gaping under him, ſurely muſt 
needs take every ſtep with Horror, and the 
utmoſt Caution and Sollicitude. | 
But for a Man to believe it as the moſt un- 
doubted Certainty in the World, that he 
| ſhall be judged according to the Quality of 
his Actions here, and after Judgment receive 
an eternal Recompence, and yet to take his 
full Swing in all the Pleaſures of Sin, is it not 
a greater Phrenzy, than, for a Man to take 
a Purſe at Tyburn, while he is actually ſee- 
ing another hanged for the fame Fact: 
It is really to dare and defy the Juſtice of 


Heaven, to laugh at right-aiming Thunder- 


balts, to puff at Damnation; and, in a word, 
to bid Omnipotencedozts worſf, He indeed, 
who thus walks, walks ſurely , but it is, be- 
cauſe he is ſure to be damned. 

I confels, it is hard to. reconcile ſuch a ſtu- 
pid Courſe to the natural way of the Soul's 
acting; according to which, the Will moves 
according to the Propoſals of Good and Evil, 
made by the Underſtanding : And therefore 
for a Man to run headlong into the Bottom- 
leſs Pit, while the Eye of a Secing Conſci- 
ence aſſures him, that it is Bottomleſs and 


Open, 


9. 8 
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Open, and all Return from it Deſperate and 
Impoſlible ; while his Ruin ſtares him in the 
Face, and the Sword of Vengeance points di- 
realy at his Heart, ſtill to preſs on to the 
Embraccs of his Sin, is a Problem unreſol- 
vable upon any other Ground, but that Sin 
Infatuates before it deſtroys. For Judas, to 
receive and ſwallow the Sop, when his Ma- 
ſter gave it him ſeaſoned with thoſe terrible | 
Words, It had been good for that Man, that | | 
he had never been born: Surely this argued | 
a furious Appetite, and a ſtrong Stomach, | 
that could thus catch at a Morſel, with the 
Fire and Brimſtone all Flaming about it, and | 
(as it were) digeſt Death itſelf, and make 2 a } 
Meal upon Perdition. 

I could wiſh, that every bold Sinner, 


vvhen he is about to engage in the Commil. 


ſion of any known Sin, would arreſt his Con- 
fidence, and for a while ſtop the Execution of 
his Purpoſe, with this ſhort Queſtion 3 Do J 
believe that it is really True, that God has de- 
nounced Death to ſuch a Practice, or do Inot? 
If he does not ; let him renounce his Chriſti- 
anity, and ſurrender back his Baptiſm, the 
Water of which might better ſerve him to 
cool his Tongue in Hell, than only to con- 
Iign him oyex to the Capacity of ſo black 
ws, an 


* 
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an Apoſtaſy. But if he does believe it, how 
will he acquit himſelf upon the Accounts of 
bare Reaſon? For, docs he think, that if he 
purſues the Means of Death, they will not 
bring him to that fatal End? Or does he 
think that he can grapple with Divine Ven- 
geance, and endure the Everlaſting Burnings, 


or arm himſclf againſt the Bites of the Never» 


dying Worm? No, ſurcly, theſe are things 
not to be imagined ; and therefore I cannot 
conceive what Security the preſuraing Sinner 
can promiſe himſelf, but upon theſe two 
gen Accounts: | 

. That God is merciful, and will not be 
ſo —— as his Mord; and that his Threat- 


mines of Etergyal Torments are not ſo Decre- 


tory and Abſolute, but that there is a very 
Comfertablèe Latitude left in them for Men 


of Skill 20 creep out at. And, here it mult 


indecd be confeſſed, that Origen, and ſome 


others, not long ſince, who have been ſo 


officious as to furbiſh up, and re- print his 
old Errors, hold, that the Sufferings of the 
Damned are not to be, in a ſtrict Senſe, E- 
ternal; but that, after a certain Revolution, 
and period of Time, there ſhall be 4 general 
Coadelivery of the Souls in Priſon, and that 
not for a farther Execution, but a fiual Re: 


leaſe. 
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1 leaſe. And it mult be farther acknowledg'd, 

of 

1 that ſome of the Ancients, like kind-hearted 

p Men, have talked much of Annual Refrige- 

ot , 

, riums, Reſpites, or Intervals of Puniſhmentto 

oy | the damned, as particularly on the great Fe- 

| ſtivals of the Reſurrection, Aſcenſion, Pen- 
a 'Y tecoſt, and the like. In which. as theſe good 1 
s 3 Men arc more to be commended for their 

. NY Kindneſs and Compaſſion, than to be fol- 


lowed in their Opinion; (which may be 
much better argued by H/ſhes than Demon- 


few Holy-days in the meaſures, of Eternity, 
of ſome Hours Eaſe, compared with infinite 
Ages of Torment. 
Suppoling therefore, that few Sinners re- 
g lieve themſelves with ſuch groundleſs, trifling 
- = Conſiderations as theſe; yet may they not. 
| however faſten a rational Hope upon the 
Boundleſs Mercy of God, that this may in- 
Hage; him to {pare his poor Creature, though 


dhe by. 


i ſtrations;) ſo admitting that it were true 

6 yet what a pitiful, ſlender Comfort would 

f this amount to? Much like the Fews abating 

l the Puniſhment of Malefactors from Forty 

. Stripes, to Forty ſaveone. A great Indulgence 

. indeed, even as great as the difference between 

8 Forty and Thirty: nine; and yet much leſs 

: conſiderable would that Indulgence be, of a 
ö 


LY 
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by Sin become obnoxious to his Wrath? To 
this I anſwer, that the Divine Mercy is in- 
deed large, and far ſurpaſſing all created Mea- 
ſures; yet nevertheleſs it has its proper time; 
and after this Life it is the time of Juſtice ; 
and to hope for the Favours of Mercy then, 
is to expect an Harveſt in the Dead of Win- 
ter. God has caſt all his Works into a certain, 
inviolable Order; according to which; there 
is a Time to pardon, and a Time to puniſh; 
and the Time of One, is not the Time of the 
Other. When Corn has once felt the Sickle, it 
has no more Benefit from the Sun-ſhine. But, 
2. If the Conſcience be too apprehenſive 
(as for the moſt part it is) to venture the final 
Iſſue of Things, upon a fond Perſuaſion, that 
the Great Judge of the World will relent, 
and not axecute the Sentence pronounced by 
en As if he had threatened Men with Hell, 
rather to fright them from Sin, than with an 
Intent to puniſh them for it; 1 fay, if the 
Conſcience cannot find any Satisfaction or 
Support from ſuch Reaſonings as theſe, yet 
may it not, at leaſt, relieve itſelf with the 
Purpoſes of a future Repentance, notwith. 
ſtanding its preſent, actual Violations of the 
Law? I anſwer, that this certainly is a Con- 
fidence, of all others, the moſt ungrounded 
and 


—. SS 
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eon Prov. x. 9. a 
and irrational. For upon what Ground can 
a Man promiſe himſelf a future Repentance, 
who cannot promiſe himſelf a Futurity 2 


Whoſe Life depends upon his Breath, and is 
ſo reſtrained to the preſent, that it cannot ſe. 


cure to itſelf the Reverſion of the very next 


Minute? Have nor many died with the Guilt 


of Impenitence, and the Deſigns of Repen- 
= tance together? If a Man dicyeto day, by the 
XZ Prevalence of ſome ill Humours, will it avail 


him that he intended tohave bled and purged 
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But how dares ſinful Duſt and Aſhes in- 


2X yade the Prerogative of Providence, and carve 


out to himſelf the Seaſons and Iſſues of Liſe 
and Death, which the Father keeps wholly 
within his own Power? How docs that Man 
who thinks he fins ſecurely, under the Shel- 
ter of ſome remote Purpoſes of Amendment, 


know, but that the Decree above may be al- 
| ready paſſed againſt him, and his Allowance 
Rf of Mercy ſpent; ſo that the Bow in the 


3 Clouds is now drawn, and the Arrow levelled 


at his Head; and not many Days like to 


paſs, but perhaps an Apoplexy, or an Impo- 


| ö ſtume, or ſome ſudden Diſaſter may ſtop his 


Breath, and reap him down as a Sinner ripe 
for Deſtruction ? 


* 


1 I con- 
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I conclude therefore, that, upon Suppo- 
ſition of the certain Truth of the Principles 
of Religion; He, who walks not uprightly, 
has neither from the Preſumption of God's 
Mercy reverſing the Decree of his Fuſtice, nor 
from his own Purpoſes of a Future Repen- 
tance, any ſure ground to ſet his Foot upon; 
but in this whole Courſe acts as directly in 
Contradiction to Nature, as he does in De- 
fiance of Grace. In a Word, he is beſotted, 
and has loſt his Reaſon; and what then can 
there be for Religion to take hold of him by. 
Come we now to the 
2. Suppoſition; undet which, we ſhew; 
that the Principles of Religion, laid down 
by us, might be conſidered; and that is, as 
only Probable. Where we muft obſerve, 

that Probability does not properly make any 
Alteration, either in the Truth or Falſity of 
Things; but only imports a different De- 
gree of their Clearneſs, or Appearance to the 
Underſtanding. So that it is to be accoun- 
ted Probable, which has more and better Ar- 
guments producible for it, than can be 
brought againſt it ; and ſurely ſuch a thing, at 
leaſt, is Religion. For certain it is, that Religion 
is Univerſal, I mean the firſ# Rudiments and 
ow Notions of Religion, called Natural 


— 


I Religion, 1 4 


upon prov. 2. 9. 1 5 
: 4 | Religion, and conſiſting in the Acknowledg. 


5 4 | ment of a Deity, and of the common Principles 
3 ef Morality, and a future Eſtate of Souls after 
s MX Death, (in which alſo we have all that ſome 

XZ Reformers and Refiners amongſt us, would 


— — ; reduce Chriſtianity itſelf to.) This Notion of 
1 35 = Religion, 1 ſay, has diffuſed itſelf in ſome 


in bras or other, greater or leſs, as far as 
e- human Nature extends: So that there is no 
d, Nation in the World, though plunged into 
an N never ſuch groſs and abſurd Idolatry, but has 
by. ſome awful Senſe of a Deity, and a Perſua- 


; | flon of a State of Retribution to Men after 
, 1 this Life. 


wn But nov, if there are OE no ſuch Things; 
as but all is a mere Lyc, and a Fable, contrived 
rve, only to chain up the Liberty of Man's Na- 
any ture from a freer Enjoyment of thoſe things, 


y of which otherwiſe it would have as full a Right 


De- to enjoy, as to breathe : I demand whence 
o the 1 this Perſuaſion could thus come to be Uni- 
oun- verſal? For was it ever known, in any other 
r Ar- | 1ntance, that the whole World was brought 
1 be to conſpire inthe Belicf of a Lye? Nay, and 


ng, at 4 | of ſuch a Lye, as ſhould lay upon Men ſuch 
igion uapleaſing Abridgments, tying them up from 
and a full Gratification of thoſe Luſts and Appe- 
aturs! tites, which they ſo impatiently deſire to ſa- 
Iigion, 1 7 2 tisfie, 
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tisfic, and conſequently, by all means, to te- 
move thoſe Impediments that might any way 
obſtruct their Satisfaction? Since therefore it 
cannot be made out, upon any Principle of 
Reaſon, how all the Nations in the World, 
otherwiſe ſo diſtant in Situation, Manners 
Intereſts, and Inclination, ſhould by Deſign 


or Combination, meet in one Perſuaſion; 


and withal, that Men, who ſo mortally hate 
to be deceived, and impoſed upon, ſhould 
yet ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch 
a Perſuaſion as is Falſe; and not only Falſe, 
but alſo croſs and contrary to their ſtrongeſt 


Deſires; ſo that if it were Falſe, they would 


ſet the utmoſt Forcè of their Reaſon on work 
to diſcover that Falſity, and thereby diſen- 
thrall themſelves: And farther, ſince there is 
nothing Falſe, but what may be proved to be 


ſo: And yet, laſtly, ſince all the Power and 


Induſtry of Man's Mind, has not been hitherto 
able to prove a Falfity in the Principles of 
Religion, it irrefragably follows, (and that, 
I ſuppoſe, without gathering any more into 
the Concluſion, than has been made good in 
the Premiſſes) that Religion is, at leaft, a very 
high Probability. 

And this is that which I ns contend 
for, that it is not neceſſary to the obli- 


ging 


apon Prov. x. 9. 17 
/ ging Men to believe Religion to be True, that 


re. this Truth be made out to their Reaſon, by 
"7 BM Arguments demonſtratively certain; but that 
: IT it is ſufficient to render their Unbelief unex- 
of Z cuſable, even upon the account of bare Rea- 
ld, 1 ſon, if ſo be the Truth of Religion carry in it 
my 4 a much greater Probability, than any of thoſe 
Sn Ratiocinations that pretend the Contrary; 
Nn 5 And this I prove in the ſtrength of theſe two 
ate Þ# Conſiderations. | | 

= r. That no Man, in matters of this Life, 
wy requires an Aſſurance either of the Good, 
_ T which he deſigns, or of the Evil, which he a- 


id | voids, from Arguments demonſtratively cer- 
"mw tain; but judges himſelf to have ſufficient 


— Ground to act upon, from a probable Perſua- 
* © ſion of the Event of things. No Man, who firſt 
re 4 trafficks into a Foreign Country, has any 
0 3 


$ Scicntifick Evidence, that there is ſuch aCoun- 
try, but by report, which can produce no 
more than a moral Certainty; that is, a very 
high Probability, and ſuch as there can be no 
Keaſon to except againſt. He who has a pro- 
bable Belief, that he ſhall meet with Thieves 
in ſuch a Road, thinks himſelf to have Reaſon 
enough to decline it, albeit he is ſure to ſu- 
ſtain ſome leſs (though yet conſiderable) In. 
convenience by his ſo doing. But perhaps it 

Yor. II. SY . 
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may be replied, (and it is all that can be re- 4 


plicd) that a greater Aſſurance and Evidence 


is required of the Things and Concerns of the 


other World, than of the Intereſts: ot this. 
To which I anſwer, that 4//urance and E- 
vidence (Terms, by the way, extremely 
different; the firſt reſpecting properly the 
Ground of our aſſenting to a Thing; and the 
other, the Clearneſ of the Thing, or Objet? 
aſſented to) have no place at all here, as be- 
ing contrary to our preſent Suppoſition 3 ac. 
cording to which, we are now treating of the 
practical Principles of Religion, only as Pro- 
bable, and falling under a Probable Perſua- 
ſion. And for this, I affirm, that where the 
Caſe is about the hazarding an eternal, or a 
temporal Concern, there a leſs degree of Pro- 
bability ought to engage our Caution againſt 
the Loſs of the former, than is neceſſary to 
engage it about preventing the Loſs of the lat- 
ter. Foraſmuch, as where things are leaſt to 
be put to the venture, as the eternal Intereſts 
of the other World ought to be; there every, 
even the leaſt Probability, or Likelihood of 
Danger, ſhould be provided againſt ; but 


where the Loſs can be but Temporal, every 


ſmall Probability of it, need not put us fo 
WL to prevent it ſince though it ſhould 
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on happen, the Loſs might be repaired agaih ; 
or, if not, could not however deſtroy us, by 

T teaching us in our greateſt and higheſt Con- 
| b | cern ; which no Temporal thing what ſoevet 


is, or can be. And this directly introduces 


> the 


2. Conſideration or Argument, vis. That 
bare Reaſon, diſcourſing upon a Principle of 


3 Self. pteſervation (which ſurely is the Funda- 
i mental Principle which Nature proceeds by) 
q will oblige a Man voluntarily, and by choice, 


to undergo any leſs Evil, to ſecure himſelf but 
noh the Probability of an Evil incomparably 


greater, and that alſo, ſuch an one, as, if that 
3 A probability paſſes into a certain Event, ad- 
\ mits of no Reparation by any Atter. remedy 
that can be applied to it. 


* 


Now, that Religion teaching a future E- 


ſtate of Souls, is a Probability; and that its 
Contrary cannot with equal Probability be 
proved, we have already evinced. This there. 
fore being ſuppoſed, we will ſuppoſe yet far- 


Sher, that for a Man to abridge himſelf in 
the full Satisfaction of his Appetites and In- 
Wlinations, is an Evil, becauſe a preſcnt Pain 


2 Trouble: But then it muſt likewiſe be 
ranted, that Nature muſt needs abhor a 


tate of Eternal Pain and Miſery much more; 
C2 and 


*. 


and that if a Man docs not undergo the for- 


tion: And if fo, I would fain know whether 


ſuppoſes that a thing may, or may not be ſo, 


monly think it) ſhall be diſcourſed of after. 1 
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mer leſs Evil, it is highly probable that ſuch 
an eternal Eſtate of Miſery will be his Por- 


that Man takes a rational Courſe to preſerve 
himſelf, who refuſes the Endurance of theſe 
leſſer Troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a 
Condition infinitely and inconceivably more 
Miſerable. N 

But ſince Probability, in the Nature of it, 


for any thing that yet appears or is certainly 
determined on either ſide; we will here con- 
ſider both ſides of this Probability: As, | 

1. That it is one way poſlible, that there 
may be no ſuch Thing as a future Eſtate of : 
Happineſs or Miſery, ſor thoſe who have lived 
well or ill here; and then he, who upon tile 
ſtrength of a contrary Belief, abridged himſelf M 
in the Gratification of his Appetites, ſuſtains 
only this Evil; viz. That he did not Pleaſc 3 
his Senſes, and unbounded Deſires, ſo much 
as otherwiſe he might, and would have done, 
had he not lived under the Captivity and 
Check of ſuch a Belief. This is the Utmoſt 
which he ſuffers: But whether this be a real 
Evil or no (whatſocver vulgar Minds maycom- 1 


„ __ 
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or. 2- But then again, on the other ſide, tis 
uch Probable that there will be ſuch a future E- 
or- ſtate; and then, how miſerable is the volup- 
her tuous, ſenſual Unbeliever, left in the Lurch! 
rv. Af there can be no Retreat for him then, no 
— QY mending of his Choice in the other World, 
no After-game to be play'd in Hell. It fares 
with Men in reference to their future Eſtate, 
and the Condition upon which they muſt paſs 
f it, to it, much as it does with a Merchant, ha- 
- ſo, ing a Veſſel richly fraught at Sea in a Storm: 
linly Ihe Storm grows higher and higher, and threa- 
con. ens the utter Loſs of the Ship: But there is 
one, and but one certain Way to fave it, 
4 which is, by throwing its rich Lading over- 
board; yet ill, for all this, the Man knows 
te of 
Bored f not but poſſibly the Storm m_y ceaſe, and ſo 
n the all be preſerved. However, in the mean time, 
mielf there is little or no probability that it will 


1 do ſo; and in caſe it ſhould not, he is then 


leaſe aſſured, that he muſt lay his Life, as well 
r I as his rich Commodities, in the cruel Deep. 
3 | Now, in this caſe, would this Man think we 

act rationally, ſhould he, upon the ſlender 
4 ad Poſſibility of eſcaping otherwiſe, neglect the 
tmoſſ ſure, infallible Preſervation of his Life, by 
a real caſting away his rich Goods? No certainly, 
'COM- it would be ſo far from it, that ſhould the 


after 
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Storm, by a ſtrange hap, ceaſe immediately 
after he has thus thrown away his Riches ; 
yet the throwing them away, was infinitely 
more rational and eligible, than the retaining 
or keeping them could have been, 

For a Man, while he liyes here in the 
World, to doubt whether there be any Hell 


or no; and thereupon to live ſo, as if abſo- 


lutely there were none; but when he dies, 
to find himſelf confuted in the Flames; this, 
ſurely, muſt be the Height of Woe and Diſ- 
appointment, and a bitter Conviction of an 
irrational Venture, and an abſurd Choice. 
In doubtful Caſes, Reaſon ſtill determines for 
the ſafer Side; eſpecially if the Caſe be not 
only doubtful, but alſo highly concerning, 
and the Venture be of a Soul, and an Eter- 
nity. 
He who ſat at a Table, richly and delici- 
ouſly furniſhed, but with a Sword hanging 
over his Head by one ſingle Thread or Hair, 
ſurely had enough to check his Appetite, even 
againſt all the Raging of Hunger, and Temp- 
tations of Senſuality. The only Argument 


that could any way encourage his Appetite, Þ 
was, that poſſibly, the Sword might not fal! 


but when his Reaſon ſhould encounter it with 
another Queſtion, What if it ſhould fall? 
fie | 
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And moreover, that pitiful Stay by which it 
lr 3 hung, ſhould: oppoſe the Like/ihood that it 
would, to a mere Poſſibility that it might not; 

2 What could the Man enjoy or taſte of his rich 
4 Banquet, with all this Doubt and Horror 
working in his Mind ? 
the I Though a Man's Condition ſhould be real- 
© ly in itſelf never ſo ſafe, yet an Apprehen- 


bſo- © ſion and Surmiſe that it is not ſafe, is enough 

dies, to make a quick and a tender Reaſon ſuffici- 

7 ently miſerable. Let the moſt acute, and 
H 


learned Unbeliever, demonſtrate that there 
f an is no Hell: And if he caa, he ſins ſo much 
the more rationally ; otherwiſe if he cannot, 


sfor the Caſe remains doubtful at leaſt : But he 
not ¶ who ſins obſtinately, docs not act as if it were 
ung, ſo much as doubtful ; for if it were certain and 


f evident to Senſe, he could do no more; but 
for a Man to found a confident Practice upon 
2 diſputable Principle, is brutiſhly to out- 
run his Reaſon, and to build ten times wider 
than his Foundation. In a Word, I look upon 
this one ſhort Conſideration (were there no 
more) as a ſufficieut Ground for any Rational 
Man to take up his Religion upon, and which 1 
defy the ſubtleſt Atheiſt in the World ſolidly 
4% to anſwer, or confute; namely, that it is 
with Lead 7 be ſure, Andſol proceed tothe 
C 4 Third 
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Third and laſt Suppoſition : Under which 
the Principles of Religion may(for Argument 
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ſake) be conſidered; and that is, as Falſe; I 


which ſurely muſt reach the utmoſt Thoughts 
of any Atheiſt whatſoever. Nevertheleſs, even 
upon this Account alſo, I doubt not but to e. 
vince, that he who walks uprightly, walks 
much more ſurely, than the wicked and pro- 
phane Liver; and that with reference to the 
moſt valued Temporal Enjoyments, ſuch as 
arc, Reputation, Quietneſs, Health, and the 
like, which are the greateſt which this Life 
affords, or is deſirable for. And, 


1. For Reputation or Credit. Is any one 


had in greater Eſteem than the Juſt Perſon ; 


who has given the World an Aſſurance, by * 


the conſtant Tenour of his Practice, that he 


makes a Conſcience of his Ways? that he 


ſcorns to do an unworthy, or a baſe Thing; 
to lye, to defraud, to undermine another's 
Intereſt, by any ſiniſter and inferiour Arts? 
And is there any thing, which refleQs a 

greater Luſtre upon a Man's Perſon, than a ſe- 
vere Temperance, and a Reſtraint of himſelf 
from vicious and unlawful Plcaſures > Does 


any thing ſhine ſo bright as Virtue, | and that 


even in the Eyes of thoſe who are void of it? 
For hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but 
| f he 
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he deſires the Credit of being Thought, what 
his Vice will not let Him Be? ſo great a Plea. 
ſure, and Convenience is it, to live with Ho- 
nour, and a fair Acceptance, amongſt thoſe 
whom we converſe with: And a Being with. 
out it, is not Life, but rather the Ske/eron or 
Caput mortuum of Life; like Time without 
Day, or Day itſelf without the of the 


= Sunto enliven it. 


On the other ſide, is there any thing that 
more embitters all theEnjoyments of thisLife, 
than Shame and Reproach? Yet this is gene- 
rally the Lot and Portion of the Impious 
and Irreligious; and of ſome of them more 
eſpecially, 

For how Infamous, in the firſt place, is the 


falſe, fraudulent and unconſcionable Perſon 


And how quickly is his character known? for 
hardly ever did any Man of 70 Conſcience con. 
tinue a Man of any Credit long. Likewiſe, 
how Oazons, as well as Infamous, is ſuch an 
One? eſpecially, if he be arrived at that con- 
ſummate, and robuſt degree of Falſhood, as 
to play in and out, andſhewTricks withOaths, 
the ſacredeſt Bonds which the Conſcience of 
Man ean be bound with; how is ſuch an One 
ſnunn d and dreaded, like a walking Peſt? 
Ic t Volleys of Scoffs, Curſr3, and Satyrs, 
arc 


R * 0 
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are diſcharged at him? So that let never ſo 
much Honour be placed upon him, it cleaves 
not to him, but forth with ceaſes to be Ho- 
nour, by being ſo placed; no Preferment can 
ſwecten him, but the higher he ſtands, the 
farther cot geen he ſtinks. T” 

In like manner, for the Drinker, and de- 
bauched Perſon: Is any thing more the Ob- 
ject of Scorn and Contempt, than ſuch an one} 
His Company is juſtly look d upon as a Diſ- 
grace; and no body can own a Friendſhip 
for him, without being an Enemy to himſelf, 


A Drunkard is (as it were) Out-lawed from 


all worthy and creditable Converſe. Men ab- 
hor, loath, and deſpiſe, and would even 
ſpit at him as they meet him, were it not for 
fear that a Stomach ſo charged, ſhould ſome: 
thing more than ſpit at them. 

But now to go over all the ſeveral Kinds of 
Vice and Wickedneſs, ſhould we ſet aſide 
the Conſiderations of the Glartes of a bettet 
World, and allow this Life for the only 
Place and Scene of Man's Happineſs; yet ſure- 
ly Cato will be always more honourable than 
Clodius, and Cicero than Cataline. Fidelity, 


Juſtice, and Temperance, will always draw 


their own Reward after them, or rather carry 
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upon Prov. x. 9. 27 


they fix upon the Perſons who practiſe and 
purſue them. It is ſaid of David, in 1 Chron. 
xxix, 28. That he died full of Days, Riches 
and Honour; and there was no need of an 
Heaven, to render him in all reſpects a much 
happier Man than Saul. But in the | 

2. Place, the virtuous and religious Per- 

ſon walks apon ſurer Grounds, than the vi- 
cious and irreligious, in reſpect of the Eaſe, 
Peace and Quzetneſs which he enjoys in this 
World; and which certainly make no ſmall 
Part of human Felicity. For Anxiety and 
Labour are great Ingredients of that Curſe 
which Sin has entail'd upon fal'n Man. Care} 
and Toil came into the World with Sin, and 
remain ever ſince inſeparable from it, both as 
to its Puniſhment and Effect. 

The Serviceof Sin is perfectly Slavery; and 
he who will pay Obedience to the Commands 
of it, ſhall find it an unteaſonable Task- maſter, 
and an unmeaſurable Exactor. 

And to repreſent the Caſe of ſome Particu- 
lars. The Ambitious Perſon muſt riſe early, 
and ſit up late, and purſue his Deſign with a 
conſtant, indefatigable Attendance ; he muſt 
be infinitely patient and ſervile, and obnoxi- 
ous to all the croſs Humours of thoſe whom 
he expects to riſe by : he mult endure and di. 


4 geſt 
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geſt all ſorts of Affronts? adore the Foot that 
kicks him, and kiſs the Hand that ſtrikes him; 
while in the mean Time, the humble and con- 
tented Man is virtuous at a much eaſier Rate : 
His Virtue bids him ſleep, and take his reſt, 
while the other's reſtleſsSin bids him fit upand 
watch. He pleaſcs himſelf innocently and 


caſily, while the ambitious Man attempts to 
pleaſe others ſinfully, and difficultly, and per- 


- haps, in the Iſſue, unſucceſsfully too. 

The Robber, and Man of Rapine, muſt 
run, and ride, and uſe all the dangerous, 
and even deſperate ways of Eſcape; and pro- 
bably, after all, his Sin betrays him to a Gaol, 
and from thence adyances him to the Gib- 
bet: But let him carry off his Booty with as 
much Safety and Succeſs as he can wiſh, yet 


the innocent Perſon, with never ſo little of 
his own envies him not, and, if he has no- 


thing, fears him not. | 
Likewiſe the Cheat, and fraudulent Perſon, 


is put to a thouſand ſhifts to palliate his Fraud, 
and to be thought an honeſt Man: But ſure- 
ly, there can be no greater Labour, than to 


be always diſſembling, and forced to maintain 


a conſtant Diſguiſe, there being ſo many ways 


by which a ſmothered Truth is apt to blaze, 


and break out ; the very nature of Things, l 
; 3 . making 
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upon Prov. x. 9. 29 
making it not more Natural for them fo be 
than to appear as they be. But he, who will 
be really honeſt, juſt, and ſincere in his Deal- 
ings, needs take no pains to be thought ſo; 
no more than the Sun need take any pains 
to ſhine, or when he is up, to convince the 
World that it is Day. 

And here again, to bring in the Man of 
Luxury and Intemperance for his ſhare in the 


Pain and Trouble, as well as in the fore- 
mentioned Shame and Infamy of his Vice, 


Can any Toil, or Day-labour, equal the Fa- 
tigue, or Drudgery, which ſuch an one un- 
dergoes, while he is continually pouring in 
Draught after Draught, and cramming inMor- 


. ſel after Morſel, and that in ſpight of Appe- 


tite and Nature, till he becomes a Burden ro 
the very Earth that bears him; though not 
ſo great an one to that, but that (if poſſible) 
he is yet a greater to himſelf? 

And now, in the laſt place, to mention one 
Sinner more, and him a notable, leading Sin- 
ner indeed, to wit, the Rebel. Can any thing 
have more of Trouble, Hazard, and Anxiety 
in it, than the Courſe which he takes? For 
in the firſt place, all the Evils of War muſt 
unavoidably be endured, as the neceſſary 


1 — 


See the Firſt Vol, p. 25. 
Means 
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Means and Inſttuments to compaſs, and give 


Succeſs to his traiterous Deſigns. In Which, 


if it is his Lot to be conquered, he muſt ex- 
pe& that Vengeance that juſtly attends a con- 
quered, diſarmed Villain; for when ſuch an 
one is vanquiſhed, his Sins are always upon 
bim. But if, on the contrary, he proves Vi- 
Qorious, he will yet find Miſery enough in 
the diſtracting Cares of ſettling an unground- 
ed, odious, deteſtable Intereſt, ſo heartily, and 
ſo juſtly maligned, abhorred, and oftcatimes 
plotted againſt; ſo that, in effect, he is till 
in Mar, though he has@quitted the Field. The 
Torment of his Suſpicion is great, and the 
Courſes he muſt take to quiet his jcalous, 
ſuſpicious Mind, infinitely troubleſome and 
vexatious. ON 

But, in the mean time, the Labour of O- 
bedience, Loyalty, and Subjection, is no 
more, but for a Man honeſtly and diſcreetly 
to ſit ſtill, and to enjoy what he has, under 
the Protection of the Laws. And when ſuch 
an one is in his loweſt Condition, he is yet 
high and happy cnough to deſpiſe and pity 
the moſtproſperous Rebel in the World: Even 
thoſe famous ones of Forty One (with all due 


Reſpect to their flouriſhing Relations be it 


ſpoke) not Os In the 
Third 


rd 
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Third and laſt place, the religious Per- 


ſon walks upon ſurer Grounds than the irre- 
ligious, in reſpect of the very Health of his 
Body. Virtue is a Friend, and an Help to 
Nature, but it is Vice and Luxury that de- 
ſtroys it, and the Diſeaſes of Intemperance are 
the natural Product of the Sins of Intempe- 


rance. Whereas, on the other ſide, a tempe- 


rate, innocent Uſe of the Creature, never caſts 


any one into a Fever, or a Surfeit. Chaſtity 
makes no work for a Chirurgeon, nor ever 


ends in Rottenneſs of Bones. Sin is the fruitful | 
Parent of Diſtempers, and I Lives occa- 


ſion Good Phyſicians. Seldom ſhall one ſee 


in Cities, Courts and rich Families (where 
Men live plentifully, and eat and drink free- 


ly) that perfect Health, that athletick Sound- 


neſs and Vigour of Conſtitution, which is com- 


monly ſeen in the Country in poor Houſes, 
and Cottages, where Nature is their Cook, 


and Neceſſity their Caterer, and where they 


have no other Doctor, but the Sun and the 
freſh Air, and that ſuch an One, as never ſends 


them to the Apothecary. It has been ob. 
ſerved in the carlier Ages of the Church, that 0 


none lived ſuch healthful, and long Lives, as 

Monks and Hermits, who had ſequeſtred 

themſelves from the Pleaſures and Plenties of | 
” the 
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the World to a conſtant Aſcetick Courſe of 
the ſevereſt Abſtinence and Devotion. 
Nor is Exceſs the only Thing by which 

Sin mauls and breaks Men in their Health, L 
and the comfortable Enjoy ment of themſelves 
thereby, but many are alſo brought to a very 
ill and languiſhing habit of Body, by mere 
Idleneſs; and idleneſs is both itſelf a great 
Sin, and the cauſe of many more. The Huſ- 
bandman returns from the Field, and from 1 
Manuring his Ground ſtrong and healthy, be- 
cauſe innocent and laborious; you will find 4 
no Diet-drinks, no Boxes of Pills, nor Gal. 
tey-pots, amongſt his Proviſions ; no, he nei. 
ther ſpeaks nor lives French, he is not ſo much 
4 Gentleman (forſooth.) His Meals are coarſe 4 

| . ſhort, his Employment warrantable, his 
"Sleep certain and refreſhing, neither interup. 
ted with the Laſhes of a guilty Mind, nor the 

| Aches of a crazy Body. And when old Age 
comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other Evilwith it but itſelf; But when it comes 
to wait upon a great and worſhipful Sinner 
(who for many Years together has had the Re- 
putation of eating Mell, and doing Iii) it comes 
(as it ought to do, to a perſon of ſuch Quality) 
attended with a long Train and Retinue of 
Rheums, Coughs, Catarrhs, and Dropſies, 
? together 


* 


ö pon Prov. x. 9. 34 
1 together with many painful Girds and Ach- 
ings, which are at leaſt called the Gour. How 
does ſuch an one go about, or is carried ras 
ther, with his Body bending inward, his 
| 1 Head ſhaking, and his Eyes always watering 
© (inſtead of weeping) for the Sins of his Ill- 
'Z ſpent Youth! Ina word, Old Age ſeizes up- 
on ſuch a Perſon, like Fire upon a rotten 
= Houſe ; it was rotten before, and muſt have 
fal'n of itſelf ; ſo that it is no more but one 
Z Ruin preventing another. 
And thus I have ſhewa the Fruits and Ef. 
fects of Sin upon Men in this World. But 
peradventure it will be replied, that there are 
many Sinners who eſcape all theſe Calamitiess 
and neither labour under any Shame or Diſre- 
pute, any Unquietneſs of Condition, or more 
I rchan ordinary Diſtemper of Body, but paſs 
their Days with as great a Portion of Honour, 
Faſe, and Health, as any other Men whats 
ſoever. But to this I anſwer, 
$ Firſt, That thoſe Sinners who are inc 2 
ſtemporally happy Condition, owe it not to 
their Sins, but wholly to their Luck, and a 
4 penign Chance that they are ſo. Providence 
Motten diſpoſes of things by a Method beſides 
and above the Diſcourſes of Man's Reaſon. 


Vor. II. Secondly, 
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_ Secondly, That the Number of thoſe Sin: 
nets, who by their Sins have been directly 


plunged into all the fore- mentioned Evils, is 


incomparably greater than the Number of 
thoſe, who, by the ſingular Favour of Provi- 
dence, have eſcaped them. And, 
Thirdly, and Laſtly, That, notwithſtand- 
ing all this, Sin has yet in itſelf a natural Ten- 
dency to bring Men under all theſe Evils ; 
and, if perſiſted in, will infallibly end in them, 
unleſs hindred by ſome unuſual Accident or 
other, which no Man, acting rationally, can 
ſteadily build upon. It is not impoſſible, but 
a Man may practiſe a Sin ſecretly, to his Dy- 
ing day; but it is Ten thouſand to One if the 
Practice be conſtant, but that ſome time or 
other it will be diſcovered; and then the Ef- 
fect of Sin diſcovered, muſt be Shame and 
Confuſion to the Sinner. It is poſſible alſo, 


that a Man may be an old healthful Epicure ; | 
but I affirm alſo, that it is next to a Miracle, 
if he be ſo; and the like is to be ſaid of the 
ſeveral Inftances of Sin, hitherto produced 
by us. In ſhort, nothing can ſtep between 
them and Miſery in this World, but a very 


greèat, ſtrange, and unuſual Chance, which 
none will preſume of, who walk ſirely. 
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pon Prov. X. 9. 35 


And ſo, I ſuppoſe; that Religion cannot 
poſlibly be enforced (even in the Judgment 
of its beſt Friends, and moſt profeſſed Ene- 


N es by any farther Arguments, than what 


have been produced, (how much better ſo- 
eyer the ſaid Arguments may be managed by 


: adler Hands.) For I have ſhewn and proved; 


| that whether the Principles of it be certain, 


or but probable, nay, though ſuppoſed abſo- 
Tuutely falſe ; yet a Man is ſure of that Happi- 


L neſs in the Practice, which he cannot be in 


the Neglect of it; and conſequently, that tho 


he were really a ſpeculative Atheiſt, (which 
there is great Reaſon to believe, that none 
perfectly are) yet if he would but proceed 


I rationally, that is, if (according to his own. 


F meaſures of Reaſon) he would but /ove him- 


elf, he could not however be a practical A- 


i theiſt; nor live without God in this World, 


whether or no he expected to be rewarded 


Aby him in another. 
And now, to make ſome Application of the 
foregoing Diſcourſe, we may, by an caſy, but 


ſure Deduction, conclude and gather from it 5 - 


theſe to things: 

Firſt, That that prophane, atheiſtical, pi- 
curean Rabble, whom the whole Nation ſo 
rings of, and who have lived ſo much to the 
D 2 " Deſiangy 
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Defiance of God, the Diſhonour of Mankind, 
and the Diſgrace of the Age which they are 
caſt upon, gx not indeed (what they are plca- 


(cd to think and vote themſelves) the wi/e/t * 


Men in the World; for in Matters of Choice, 
noMan can be w/e in any Courſe or Practice 
in which he is not ſafe too. But can theſe 
high Aſſumers, and Pretenders to Reaſon, 
prove themſelves ſo, amidſt all thoſe Liber. 


ties and Latitudes of Practice which they 


take? Can they make it out againſt the com- 
mon Senſe and Opinion of all Mankind, that 


there is no ſuch Thing as a future Eſtate of 


Miſery for ſuch as have lived ill here? Or, can 
they perſuade themſelves, that their own par: 
ticular Reaſon denying, or doubting of it, 
ought to be relied upon, as a ſurer Argument 
of Truth, than the univerſal, united Reaſon 
of all the World beſides affirming it? Every 
Fool may believe, and pronounce confident- 


ly ; but wiſe Men will, in matters of Dil. ö 
courſe, conclude firmly, and, in Matters of 
Practice, act ſurely : And, if theſe will do ſo 
too in the Caſe now before us, they mu 
prove it not only probable (which yet they 
can never do) but alſo certain, and paſt all 
doubt, that there is no Hell, nor place of 
Torment for the Wicked; or at leaſt, that 
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0 themſelves, notwithſtanding all their vil- 


Wainous and licentious Practices, are not to be 
reckoned of that Number and Character; but 
That with a non obſtante to all their Revels, 
their Profaneneſs, and ſcandalous Debauche- 
| ies of all ſorts, they continue Virtuoſs's ſtill 3 
and are that in Truth, which the World in Fa- 
Your and Faſbion (or rather by an on a. s) 
$5 "_w_ to call them. 
ln the mean time, it cannot but be matter 
pf juſt Indignation to all knowing and good 
Men, to ſee a Company of lewd, ſhallow- 


pf Religion the ſole Badge and Character of 
Wit, Gallantry, and true Diſcretion ; and 


Ihen, over their Pots, and Pipes, claiming and 


Engroſling all theſe wholly tothemſelves; ma- 
Tiſtcrially cenſuring the Wiſdom of all Anti- 
DQuity, ſcoffing at all Piety, and (as it were) 
gew modelling the whole World. When yet, 
uch as have had Opportunity to ſound theſe 
Praggers throughly, by having ſometimes en- 
Wured the Penance of their ſottiſh Company, 
ave found them in Converſe ſo empty and 
ſipid, in Diſcourſe ſo trifling and contemp- 
Fble, that it is impoſſible but that they ſhould 
Jive a Credit and an Honour, to whatſoever © 


nd whomſoever they ſpeak againſt; They 
; D3 ay 
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are, indeed, ſuch as ſeem wholly incapable of | 


entertaining any Deſign above the preſent 


Gratification of their Palates, and whoſe very 


Soul and Thoughts riſe no higher than theit 


Throats; but yet withal, of ſuch a clamo- 
rous and provoking Impiety, that they arc e. 


nough to make the Nation like Sodom and 


Comorrah in their Puniſhment, as they hay: 
already made it too like them in their Sins 
Certain it is, that Blaſphemy and Irrcligion 
have grown to that daring height here of late 
Years, that had Men in any ſober, civilized 
heathen Nation, ſpoke or done half ſo much 
in Contempt of their falſe Gods and Religion 
as ſome in our Days and Nation, wearing thi 
Name of Chriſtians, have ſpoke and done: 
gainſt God and Chriſt, they would have bect 
infallibly burnt at a Stake, as Monſters and 
ublick Enemies of Society. 


The truth is, the Perſons he reflected up. 3 


on, are of ſuch a peculiar ſtamp of Impietj 
that they ſeem to be a Set of Fellows got to 


gether, and formed into a kind of Diabolic 
Society, for the finding out new Experiment! * 
in Vice; and therefore they laugh at the dull 
unexperienced, obſolete Sinners of forme! ö 
Times; g and ſcorning to keep themſelve 
within the common, beaten Broad way f f 
Hel I 
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upon Prov. x. 9. 39 


Hell, by being vicious only at the low rate of 
= Example and Imitation, they are for ſearch- 
ing out other Mays and Latitudes,and obliging 
Poſterity with unheard of Inventions and Diſ- 
© coycries in Sin; reſolving herein to admit of 
no other Meaſure of Good and Evil, but the 
3 Judgment of Senſuality ; as thoſe who prepare 
Matters to their Hands, allow no other Mea- 
2 ſure of the Philoſophy and Truth of things, 
but the ſole Judgment of Senſe. (And theſe for- 
ſooth) are our great Sages, and thoſe who mult 
# paſs for the only ſhrewd, thinking and inqui- 


ſitive Men of the Age; and ſuch as by a long, 
ſevere, and profound Speculation of Nature, 
have redeemed themſelves from the Pedantry 
of being conſcientious, and living virtuouſly, 


and from ſuch old faſhion'd Principles and 

ers ant Creeds, as tye up the Minds of ſome narrow- 

= ſtirited, uncomprehenſive Zealots, who know 
not the World, nor underſtand, that he only 
| is the truly wiſe Man, who, per fa F, 0 nc fas, 
gets as much as he can. 


But, for all this, let Atheiſts and Senſualiſts 
fatisfie themſelves as they are able. The for. 
mer of which will find, that as long as Rea- 
ſon keeps her ground, Religion ncither can, 


nor will loſe hers. And for the, ſenſual Epi- 


cure, healſo will find, that there is a certain 
a D 4 living 


3 
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living Spark within him, which all the Drink 
he can pour in, will never be able to quench 
or put out; nor will his rotten abuſed Body 
have it in its Power to convey any putrify ing, 
conſuming, rotting Quality to the Soul: No, 
there is no Drinking, or Swearing, or Rant- 
ting, or Fluxing a Soul out of its Immortality. 
But that muſt and will ſurvive and abide, in 
ſpight of Death and the Grave; and live for 
ever, to convince ſuch Wretches, to their eter- 
nal Woe, that the ſo much repeated Ornament 
and Flouriſh of their former Speeches, (God 
damn em) was commonly the trueſt Word 
they ſpoke, though leaſt belicved by them, 
while they ſpoke it. 

2. The other thing deducible from the 
forcgoing Particulars, ſhall be to inform us of 
the way of attaining to that excellent Priyi- 
lege, ſo juſtly valued by thoſe who have it, 
and ſo much talked of by thoſe who have it 
not; Which is, Afurance. Aſſurance is pro- 
perly that Perſuaſion or Confidence, which a 
Man takes up of the Pardon of his Sins, and 
his Intereſt in God's Favour, upon ſuch 
Grounds and Terms, as the Scripture lays 
down. But now, ſince the Scripture promiſes 
eternal Happineſs and Pardon of Sin, upon 
the ſolc e of Faith, and ſincere Qbe- 
dience; 


„ 


7 4 J 


3 
3 
+ 


2 


upon Prov. x. 9. 41 


nk dience, it is evident, that he only can plead a 
ach © Title to ſuch a Pardon, whoſe Conſcience 
dy | | impartially tells him, that he has performed 
ng, the required Condition. And this is the only 
No, rational Aſſurance, which a Man can with 
ant © any Safety rely, or reſt himſelf upon. 
li. He who in this Caſe would believe ſurely, 
in Y muſt firſt walk ſurely; and to do fo, is to 
fort walk uprightly. And what that is, we have 
eter- Þ ſufficiently marked out to us, in thoſe plain 
nent and legible Lines of Duty, requiring us to de- 


mean ourſelyes to God humbly and devout- 
ly]; to our Governors obediently, and to our 
ES Neighbours juſtly ; and to ourſelves ſoberly 
and temperately. All other Pretences being 
S infinitely vain in themſelves, and fatal in their 
# Conſequences. 

It was indeed the way of many. in the late 
times to bolſter up their crazy, doating Con- 
(ciences, with (I know not what) odd Confi- 
dences, founded upon inward Mhiſpers of the 
Spirit, Stories of ſomething which they called 
Converſion, and Marks of Predeſtination : 
All of them (as they underſtood them) mere 
Deluſions, Trifles, and Fig-leaves ; and ſuch as 

vould be ſure to fall off and leave them naked, 
before that fiery Tribunal, which knows no 


cther way of Fugging Men, but according to 
| their Yorks, I Obe- 


* 
* 
* — 
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Obedience and upright Walking are ſuch 3 
ſubſtantial, vital Parts of Religion, as, if they 
be wanting, can never be made up, or com- 
muted for bo any Formalities of phantaſtick 
Looks or Language. And the great Que- 
ſtion when we come hereafter to be judged, 

will not be, How demurely have you looked? 

or, How boldly have you believed ? With 

what length have you prayed ? and, With what © 
loudneſs and vehemence have you preached? 
but, How holily have you lived? and, HW 
eprightly have you walked? For this, and this 

only, (with the Merits of Chriſt's Righteouſ- 
neſs) will come into Account, before that I 
great Judge, who will paſs Sentence upon every Þ 
Man according to what he has done here in 
the Fleſh, whether it be Good, or whether it 
be Evil; and there is no reſpect of Perſons * 
with him. 


—— 


* — —_— — ITED — * a ws 
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To whom therefore be render d and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- 
jeſty, and Dominion, both now an for 
evermore, Amen. 
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that 
4 JOHN xv. 15. 
Henceforth I call you not Servants ; 
for the Servant kniws not what his 
Lord doth: But I have called you 
Friends; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father, have I made 


known unto you, 


2 


E have "Ik an Account of Chriſt's 
Friendſhip to his Diſciples ; that is, 
we have the beſt of things repreſented 


Men we fee the Excellency, but in 


in the. greateſt of Examples. In other 
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Chriſt the Divinity of Friendſhip, By our Bap- 
tiſm and Church- Communion, we arc made 
one Body with Chriſt ; but by this we become 
one Soul. 

Love is the greateſt of human Affections, 
and Friendſhip is the nobleſt and moſt refined 
Improvement of Love; aQuality of the largeſt 
Compaſs. And it is here admirable to ob- 
ſerve the aſcending Gradation of the Love, 
which Chriſt bore to his Diſciples. The 
ſtrange and ſuperlative Greatneſs of which will 


appear from thoſe ſeveral degrees of Kindneſs 


that it has manifeſted to Man, in the ſeveral 
Periods of his Condition. As, 

1. If we conſider him antecedently to his 
Crcation; whilè he yet lay in the barren Womb 
of Nothing, and only in the Number of Poſ- 
ſibilities; and conſequently, could have no- 
thing to recommend him to Chriſt's Affection, 


nor ſhew any thing lovely, but what he ſhould 


afterwards receive from the Stamp of a pre- 
venting Love. Yet even then did the Love of 
Chriſt begin to work, and to commence in 
the firſt Emanations and Purpoſes of Goodneſs 
towards: Man ; deſigning to provide Matter 
for itſelf to work upon, to create its own 
Object, and like the Sun, in the Production 
of ſome Animals, firſt to give a Being, and then 
to ſhine upon it. 


2. Let 
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2. Let us take the Love of Chriſt as di. 
recting itſelf to Man actually created, and 
brought into the World; and ſo all thoſe glo- 
rious Endowments of humane Nature, in its 
Original State and Innocence, were ſo many 
Demonſtrations of the munificent Goodneſs of 
him, by whom God firſt made, as well as af. 
terwards redeemed the World. There was a 
Conſult of the whole Trinity, for the making 
of Man, that ſo he might ſhine as a Maſter- 
picce, not only of the Art, but alſo of the 
Kindneſs of his Creator ; with a noble, and a 
clear Underſtanding, arightly diſpoſed Will, 
and a Train of Affections regular, and obſe- 
quious, and perfectly conformable to the Di- 
ctates of that high and divine Principle right 
Reaſon. So that, upon the whole matter, he 
ſtept forth, not only the Work of God's Hands, 
but alſo the Copy of his Perfections; a king. 
of Image, or Repreſentation of the Deity in 
ſmall;lnfinity contracted into Fleſh and Blood; 
and (as I may ſo ſpeak) the Preludium, and 
firſt Eſſay towards the Incarnation of the Di- 
vine Nature. But, | 4 

3. And Laſtly, Let us look upon Man, not 
only as created, and brought into the World, 
with all theſe great Advantages ſuperadded to 


his Being; but alſo, as depraved,and faln from 


them; 
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them; as an Out-law, and a Rebel, and one 
that could plead a Title to nothing, but to the 
higheſt Severities of a Sin- revenging Juſtice. 
Yet even in this Eſtate alſo, the boundleſs 
Love of Chriſt began to have warmThoughts, 
and Actings towards ſo wretched a Creature; 
at this time not only not amiable, but highly 
odious. 

While indeed Man was yet uncreated and 
unborn, tho' he had no poſitive Perfection to 
preſent, and ſet him off to Chriſt's View; yet 
he was at leaſt negatively clear: And, like 
unwritten Paper, tho' it has no Draughts to 
entertain, yet neither has it any Blots to of- 


fend the Eye; but is white, and innocent, 


and fair for an Aftcr-Inſcription. But Man, 


«once fallen, was nothing, but a great Blur; 


nothing but a total univerſal Pollution, and 


not to be reformed by any thing under a New 
Creation. | 


Yet, ſee here the Aſcent, and Progreſs of 
Chriſt's Love : Fot firſt, if we conſider Man, 
in ſuch a loathſome, and proyokingCondition 
was it not Love enough, that he was fpared 
and permitted to enjoy a Being? Since, not to 


Put a Traytor to Death, is a ſingular Mercy. 
But then, not only to continue his Being, but to 


adorn it with Privilege, and from the Number 
1 of 
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of Subjects to take him into the Retinue of 
X Servants, this was yet a greater Love. For 
ce. *# every one that may be fit to be tolerated in a 
eſs J 2 Prince's Dominions, is not therefore fit to be 
its, admitted into his Family; nor is any Prince's 
re; Court to be commenſurate to his Kingdom. 


hly But then farther, to advance him from a Ser- 
5 © vant to a Friend; from only living in his 
and Houſe, to lying in his Boſom ; this is an In- 


to ſſtance of Fayour above the Rate of a created 
yet Goodneſs, an AQt for none but the Son of God, 
like who came to do every thing in Miracle, to 
bro 3 love ſuper-naturally, and to pardon infinitely 
) of. and even to lay down the Sovereign, while 
ent, 3 he aſſumed the Saviour. 
Han, 8 The Text ſpeaks the winning Behaviour, 
" and gracious Condeſcenſion of Chriſt to his 
ang Diſciples, in owning them for his Friends, who 
New were more than ſufficiently honoured by be- 
ing his Servants. For ſtill theſe Words of his 
muſt be underſtood, not according to the bare 
Z Rigour of the Letter, but according to the Arts 
and Allowances of Expreſſion : Not as if the 
X Rclation of Friends had actually diſcharged 
them from that of Servants; but that of the 
two Relations, Chriſt was pleaſed to o- 
ver- look the Meaners, and without any 
mention of that, to entitle and denomi. 
nate 
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able. | | | F- 

For the farther Illuſtration of which, we 
muſt premiſe this, as a certain and fundamen- 
tal Truth, that ſo far as Service imports Duty 
and Subjection, all created Beings, whether 
Men or Angels, bear the neceſſary and ceſſeti- 
tial Relation of der uants to God, and conſe- 
quently to Chriſt, who is God bleſſed for ever : 
And this Relation is ſo neceſſary, that God 
himſelf cannot diſpenſe with it, nor diſcharge 
a Rational Creature from it; for although 
conſequentially indeed he may do fo, by the 
Annihilation of ſuch a Creature, and the 
taking away his Being; yet, ſuppoſing the 
Continuance of his Being, God cannot effect, 
that a Creature which has his Being from, and 
his Dependence upon him, ſhould not ſtand 
obliged to do him the utmoſt Service that his 
Nature enables him to do. For, to ſuppoſe 
the contrary, would be irregular and oppoſite 
to the Law of Nature, which, conſiſting in a 
fixed unalterable Relation of one Nature to 
another, is, upon that account, even by God 
himſelf, indiſpenſable : Foraſmuch as having 
once made a Creature, he cannot cauſe that 
that Creature ſhould not owe a Natural Rela- 
tion to his Maker, both of Subjection and 
Dependence, 


Our- 
importing ſo much) to which Relation if he 

we 3 | behaves himſelf unſuitably, he goes contrary 
nen- to his Nature, and the Laws of it; which God, 
Juty 4 the Author of Nature, cannot warrant with 
ther out being contrary to himſelf. From all 
gen- Vhich it follows, that even in our higheſt E- 
;nſe- ſtate of Sanctity and Privilege, we yet retain 
ey : the unavoidable Obligation of Chri/?'s Ser- 
God vants; tho' ſtill with an Advantage as great 
urge 5 the Obligation, where the Service is perfect 
ough Freedom: So that with reference to ſuch a 
the Lord, 7o ſerve, and to be free, are Terms not 
1 the Conſiſtent only, but abſolutely Equivalent. 
the Nevertheleſs, ſince the Name of Servants 
th a, has of old been reckoned to imply a certain 
V and canneſs of Mind, as well as Lowneſs of 
hang MW ondition, and the ill Qualities of many who 
a 4 erved, have rendred the Condition itſelf not 
ppoſe f very creditable: eſpecially in thoſe Ages, and 
poſite laces ot the World, in which the Condition 
Enz 1 df Servants was extremely different from what 
are to IK is now amongſt us; they being generally 
y God | 4 Plaves, and ſuch as were bought and ſold for 
having | 4 oney, and conſequently reckon'd but a- 
ſe that il ongſt the other Goods and Chattels of their 
| Rela. ord, or Maſter : It was for this reaſon, that 
3 uriſt thought fit to wave the Appellation of 


dence, 
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A Dependence, (the very Eſſence of a Creature 


Vor. Ul E Servant 
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Servant here, as, according to the common 
ule of it amongſt the Fews, (and, that 
time, moſt Nations beſides) importing theſe 
three Qualifications, which, being directly 
contrary to the Spirit of Chriſtianity, were by 
no means to be allowed in any of Chriſt's 
Diſciples. 

I. The firſt whereof is that here mention'd 


in the Text; vg. an utter Unacquaintance 


with his Maſter's Deſigns in theſe Words; the 
Servant knows not what his Lord doth. For 
ſcldom docs any Man of Senſe make his Ser- 
vant his Counſelor, for fear of making him his 
Governor too. A Maſter for the moſt part 
keeps his choiceſt Goods lockt up from his 
Servant, but much more his Mind. A Servant 
is to know nothing but his Maſter's Com- 
mands; and in theſe alſo not to know the 
Reaſon of them. 
Neither is he to ſtand aloof off from his 
Counſels only, but ſometimes from his Pre- 
ſencealſo; and ſo far as Decency is Duty, it 
is ſometimes his Duty to avoid him. But the 
Voice of Chriſt in his Goſpel is, Come to me 
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all ye that are heavy laden. The Condition of | 


a Servant ſtaves him off to a Diſtancs; but the 


_ Goſpel ſpeaks nothing but Allurement, Attra- 
Qives, and Invitation. The Magiſterial Law 
| bids 
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bids the Perſon under it, Go, and he muſt go: 
But the Goſpel ſays to every Believer, Come, 
and he cometh. A Servant dwells remote from 
all Knowledge of his Lord's Purpoſes, he lives 
as a kind of Foreigner under the ſame Roof; 
a Domeſtick, and yet a Stranger too. 

2. The Name of Servant imports a flaviſh 


and degenerous Awe of Mind; as it is in 


Rom. viii. 5. God has not given us the Spirit 
of Bondage again to fear. He who ſerves has 
ſtill the low and ignoble Reſtraints of Dread 
upon his Spirit; which in Buſineſs, and even 
in the midſt of Action, cramps and tics up his 
Activity. He fears his Maſter's Anger, but 
deſigns not his Favour. Quicken me (lays Da- 
vid) with thy free Spirit. It is the Freedom 
of the Spirit that gives Worth and Life to the 
Performance. But a Servant commonly is leſs 
free in Mind than in Condition; his very Will 
ſeems to be in Bonds and Shackles, and Deſire 
itſelf under a kind of Durance and Captivity. 
In all that a Servant does he is ſcarce a volun- 
tary Agent, but when he ſerves himſelf: All his 
Services otherwiſe, not flowing naturally 
from Propenſity and Inclination, but being 
drawn and forced from him by Terror and 
Coaction. In any Work he is put to, let the 

8 Maſter 
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Maſter withdraw his Eye, and he will quick- 
ly take off his Hand. 
3. The Appcllation of Jervant imports 


a mercenary Temper and Diſpoſition; and 3 
*denotes ſuch an one, as makes his Reward 


both the ſole Motive and Meaſure of his O- 
bedience. He neither loves the thing com- 
manded, nor the Perſon who commands it, 
but is wholly and only intent upon his own 
Emolument. All Kindneſles done him, and 


all that is given him over and above what is 


ſtrictly juſ# and his due, makes him rather 
worſe than better. And this is an Obſervation 
that never fails, where any one has ſo much 
Bounty, or ſo little Wit, as to make the Ex- 
periment, For a Servant rarcly or never a- 
{cribes what he receives, to the mere Libera- 
lity and Generoſity of the Donor, but to his 


own Worth and Merit, and to the Need which 


he ſuppoſes there is of him; which Opinion 
alone will be ſure to make any one of a 
mean ſervile Spirit, inſolent and intolcra- 
ble. | 

And thus I have ſhewn what the Qualities 
of a Servant uſually are (or, at leaſt were in 


that Country, where our Saviour lived and | 


converſed, When he ſpake theſe Words) which, 


treat 


no doubt, were the Cauſe why he would not 
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treat his Diſciples (whom he deſigned to be 
of a quite contrary Diſpoſition) with this 
Appellation. 


Come we therefore now in the next Place, 


b 1 to ſhew what is included in that great Cha- 
racter, and Privilege which he was pleaſed 


7 to vouchſafe both to them, and to all Be- 
lievers, in calling, and accounting them his 
Friends. It includes in it (I conceive) theſe 
following Things. 

I. Freedom of Acceſs. Houſe and Heart, 
and all are open for the Reception of a 
Friend. The Entrance is not beſet with ſo- 
lemn Excuſes and lingring Delays; but the 
Paſſage is caſy, and free from all Obſtructi- 
on, and not only admits, but even invites the 
Comer. How different, for the molt part, is 
the ſame Man from himſelf, as he ſuſtains the 
Perſon of a Magiſtrate, and as he ſuſtains that 
3 of a Friend! As a Magiſtrate or great Officer 
he locks himſelf up from all Approaches by 
1 the multiply'd Formalities of Attendance, by* 
the Diſtance of Ceremony and Grandeur; 
ſo many hungry Officers to be paſſed thro, 
ſo many Threſholds to be ſaluted, ſo many 
Days to be ſpent in waiting for an Oppor- 
WF tunity of, perhaps, but half an Hour's Con- 
verle, | 

E 3 But 
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But when he is to be cntertain'd, whoſe 
Friendſhip, not whoſe Buſineſs demands an 
Entrance; thoſe Formalities preſently diſap- WM 
pear, all Impediments vaniſh, and the Rigors Ml 
of the Magiſtrate, ſubmit to the Endearments 
of a Friend. He opens and yields himſelf 
to the Man of Buſineſs with Difficulty and 
ReluQancy, but offers himſelf to the Viſits of 
a Friend with Facility, and all the meeting 
Readineſs of Appetite and Deſire, The Re- 
ception of one is as different from the Ad. 
miſſion of the other, as when the Earth falls 
open under the Inciſions of the Plough, 3 
and when jt gapes and greedily opens itſelf to I 
drink i in the Dew of Heayen, or the Refreſh. 
ments of a Shower: Or there is as much Dif- 
ference between them, as when a Man reaches EF 
out his Arms to take up a Burthen, and when 
hae reaches them out to embrace. Y 

'Tis confeſſed, that the vaſt Diſtance, that 
Sin had put between the offending Creature, 3 
and the offended Creator, required the help BY 
of ſome great Umpire, and Interceſſor, to 
open him a new way of Acceſs to God; and 


r 3 
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4 | 
this Chriſt did for us as Mediator, But we 
read of no Mediator to bring us to Chriſt; for 


though, being God by Nature, he dwells in 
yu height of Majeſty, and the inacceſſiblc q 
Glorics 
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4 E Glorics of a Deity ; yet to keep off all ſtrange- 
$3 neſs between himſelf, and the Sons of Men, 
4 he has condeſcended to a Cognation and Con- 
1 ſanguinity with us, he has cloathed himſelf 
1 with Fleſh and Blood, that fo he might ſub- 
due his Glories to a Poſlibility of human 
X Converſe. And therefore, he that denies 

| A himſelf an immediate Acceſs toChriſt,affronts 
him in the great Relation of a Friend; and as 
opening himſelf both to our Perſons, and to 
- X our Wants, with the greateſt Tenderneſs, 
s and the freeſt Invitation. There is none who 

ads a Friend by a Deputy, or can be familiar 
o by Proxy. 

2. The ſecond Privilege of Friendſhip is a 
3 | fayourable Contain of all Paſſages be- 
I tween Friends, that are not of ſo high, and 
n WM ſomalign a Nature, as to diſſolve the Relation, 

XZ Love covers a multitude of Sins, ſays the A. 
t poſtle, 1 Pet. iv. 8. When a Scar cannot be 
: taken away, the next kind Office is to hide it, 
p WF Love is never ſo blind, as when it is to ſpy, 
0 Faults. It is like the Painter, who being to 
d draw the Picture of a Friend having a Blemiſh 


e 1 in one Eye, would Picture only another ſide 
XX of his Face. It is a noble, and a great thing to 
n 4 cover the Blemiſhes, and to excuſe the Fail - 
c ings of a Friend; to draw a Curtain before 
8 1 E 4 his 
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his Stains, and to diſplay his Perfections; to 
bury his Weakneſſes in Silence, but to pro- 
claim his Virtues upon the Houle-top. It is 
an Imitation of theCharitics of Heaven, which, 


when the Crcature lies proſtrate in the Weak- 2 | 
neſs of Sleep and Wearineſs, ſpreads the Co- 


vering of Night and Darkneſs over it, to con- 

ccal it in that Condition : But as ſoon as our 

Spirits arc refreſhed, and Nature returns to 

its Morning Vigour, God then bids the Sun 

riſc, and the Day ſhine. upon us, both to ad- 
vance and to ſhew that Activity. 


It is the ennobling Office of the Under- 8 


ſtanding, to correct the fallacious and miſta- 
ken Reports of Senſe, and to aſſure us that 
the Staff in the Water is ſtrait, though our 
Eye would tell us it is crooked. So it is the 
Excellency of Friendſhip to rectifie, or at leaſt 
to qualify the Malignity of thoſe Surmiſes, 
that would miſ-repreſenta Friend, and traduce 
him in our Thoughts. Am 1 told that my 
Friend has done me an Injury, or that he has 
committed any undecent Action? Why, the 
firſt Debt that I both owe to his Friendſhip, 
and that he may challenge from mine, is ra- 
ther to queſtion the Truth of the Report, than 
preſently to believe my Friend unworthy. Or, 
if Matter of Fact breaks out and blazes with 
| too 
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too great an Evidence to be denied, or ſo 
much as doubted of; why, ſtill there are o- 
ther Lenitives, that Friendſhip will apply, be- 
fore it will be brought to the Decretory Ri- 
gours of a condemning Sentence. A Friend 
will be ſure to act the Part of an Advocate, 
before he will aſſume that of a Fudge. And 
there are few Actions ſo ill, (unleſs they are of 
na a very deep and black Tincture indeed) but 
will admit of ſome Extenuation, at leaſt 
from thoſe common Topicks of Human 
Frailty ; ſuch as are Ignoranceor Inadvertency, 
'- X Paſlionor Surprize, Company or Solicitation; 
- y with many other ſuch things, which may go 
it a great way towards an excuſing of the Agent, 
ir though they cannot abſolutely juſtify the I. 
c MF &t0nv. All which Apologies for, and Allevi- 
ſt WM ations of Faults, though they are the Heights 
s, of Humanity, yet they are not the Favours, 
but the Duties of Friendſhip. Charity itſelf 
commands us, where we know no Ill, to 
think well of all. But Friendſhip, that al- 
ways goes a Pitch higher, gives a Man a pe- 
culiar Right and Claim to the good Opinion 
of his Friend. And, if we juſtly look upon 
a Proneneſs to find Faults, as a very ill and a 
mean thing, we are to remember, that a 
Proneneſs to believe them is next to it. 


We 
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We have ſeen here the Demeanor of Friend- 7 


' ſhip between Man and Man: But how is it, 
think we now, between Chriſt, and the Soul 
that depends upon him? Is he any ways 
ſhort in theſe Offices of Tenderneſs and Mi- 
tigation? No aſſuredly; but by infinite De- 
grees Superior. For where our Heart does 
but relent, his melts; where our Eye pities, 
his Bowels yearn. How many Frowardneſſes 
of ours does he ſmother, how many Indig- 
nitics docs he paſs by, and how many Af- 
fronts does he put up at our Hands, becauſe 
his Love is invincible, and his Friendſhip un- 
changeable? He rates every Action, every 
ſinful Infirmity with theAllowances of Mercy; 
and never weighs the Sin, but together with 
it he weighs the force of the Inducement ; 
how much of it is to be attributed to Choice, 
how much to the Violence of the Tempta- 
tion, to the Stratagem of the Occaſion, and 
the yielding Frailties of weak Nature. 
Should we try Men, at that rate, that we 
try Chriſt, we ſhould quickly find, that the 
largeſt Stock of human Friendſhip would be 
too little for us to ſpend long upon. But his 
Compaſſion follows us with an infinite Sup- 
ply. He is God in his Friendſbip, as well as 
in his Nature, and therefore we ſinful Crea- 
| tures 
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= tures are not took upon Advantages, nor con- 
ſumed in our Provocations. 


See this exemplified in his Behaviour to his 


N 5 Diſciples, while he was yet upon Earth: How 
ready was he to excuſe and cover their Infir- 
mities! At the laſt and bittereſt Scene of his 
J Life, when he was ſo full of Agony and Hors 

' ror upon the Approach of a diſmal Death, 

and ſo had moſt need of the Refreſhments of 

Society, and the friendly Aſſiſtance of his 

© Diſciples; and when alſo he deſired no more 


of them, but only for a while to ſit up and 
pray with him. Yet they, like Perſons whol- 


ly untouched with his Agonies, and unmoved 


with his paſſionate Entreatics, forget both his 


and their own Cares, and ſecurely ſleep away 
all Concern from him, or themſelves either. 
Now, what a fierce, and ſarcaſtick Reprehen- 
Z ſion may we imagine this would have drawn 
from the Friendſhips of the World, that act 
but to an human Pitch! and yet what a gentle 


one did it receive from Chriſt! In Mat. xxvi. 


40. No more than, What could you not 


watch with me for one hour? And when from 
this Admonition they took only occaſion to 
redouble their Fault, and to ſleep again, ſo 
that upon a ſecond, and third Admonition 
they had nothing to plead for their unſeaſon- 

able 
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-able Drowſineſs, yet then Chriſt, who was 
the only Perſon concerned to have reſented, 
and aggravated this their Unkindneſs, finds 
an Extenuation for it, when they themſelves 
could not: The Spirit indeed is willing (ſays 
he) but the Fleſh is weak. As if he had ſaid, 
I know your Hearts, and am ſatisfied of your 
Affection, and therefore accept your Will, 
and compaſſionate your Weakneſs. So be- 
nign, ſo gracious is the Friendſhip of Chrift, 
ſo anſwerable to our Wants, ſo ſuitable to our 
Frailties. Happy that Man, who has a Friend 
to point out to him the Perfection of Duty, 


and yet to pardon bim in the Lapſes of his 


Infirmity. 
3. The third Privilege of Friendſhip is is a 


Sympathy in Foy and Grief. When a Man 
ſhall have diffuſed his Life, his ſelf, and his 
whole Concernments ſo far, that he can weep 
his Sorrows with another's Eyes; when he has 
another Heart beſides his own, both to ſhare, 
and to ſupport his Griefs, and when, if his 
Joys overflow, he can treaſure up the Overplus 
and Redundancy of them in another Breaſt; 
ſo that he can (as it were) ſhake off the Soli- 
tude of a ſingle Nature, by dwelling in two 
Bodies at once, and living by another's Breath, 
this ſurely, is the Height, the very Spirit and 
Perfection of all human Felicitics, It 
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It is a true and happy Obſeryation of that 
great Philoſopher the Lord Yerulam, that this 
is the Benefit of Communication of our Minds 
to others, That Sorrows by being communi- 
cated grow leſs, and Joys greater. And in- 
deed, Sorrow, like a Stream, loſes itſelf in 
many Channels; and Joy, like a Ray of the 
Sun, reflects with a greater Ardour and Quick- 


neſs when it rebounds upon a Man from the 


Breaſt of his Friend. 

Now Friendſhip is the only Scene, upon 
which the Glorious Truth of this great Pro- 
poſition, can be fully acted and drawn forth. 
Which indeed is a SummaryDeſcription of the 
Sweets of Friendſhip ; and the whole Life of 
a Friend, in the ſeveral Parts and Inſtances of 
it, isonly a more diffuſe Comment upon, and 
a plainer Explication of this divine Aphoriſm. 
Friendſhip never reſtrains a Pleaſure to a ſingle 
Fruition: But ſuch is the Royal Nature of this 
Quality, that it till expreſſes itſelf in the 
Style of Kings, as We do this, or that; and 
this is our Happineſs; and ſuch or ſuch a 
thing belongs to us; when the immediate 
Poſſeſſion of it is veſted only in one. Nothing 
certainly in Nature, can ſo peculiarly gratifie 
the noble Diſpoſitions of Humanity, as for 
one Man to ſee another ſo much himſelf, as to 
2 ES Ted ſigh 
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ſigh his Griefs, and groan his Pains, to ſing his 


Joys, and (asit were) todo and feel every thing F 4 
by Sympathy, and ſecret inexpreflibleCommu. 
nications. Thus it is upon an human Account, 

Let us now ſec, how Chriſt ſuſtains and 
makes good this generous Quality of a Friend, 


And this we ſhall find fully ſet forth to us, in 
Feb. iv. 15. Where he is ſaid to be a merciful 
High Prieſt, touched with the feeling of our 
Infirmities ; and that in all our Afflictions 


he is affiitted, Iſa. Ixiii. 9. And no doubt, witn 


the ſame Bowels and Meltings of Affection, 


with which any tender Mother hears and be- 


moans the Groanings of her ſick Child, docs 
Chriſt hear and ſympathize with the ſpiritual 
Agonics of a Soul under Deſertion, or the 
Preſſures of ſome ſtinging Affliction. It is e- 
nough that he underſtands the exact Mea- 
ſures of our Strengths, and Weakneſſes; that 
be knows our Frame; as it is in Pſal. ciii. 14. 
And that he does not only know, but em. 


phatically, that he remembers alſo that ue 
are but Duſt : Obſerve that ſignal Paſlage of 
his loving Commiſeration ; as ſoon as he had 


riſen from the Dead, and met Mary Mag da- 


ene, in Mark xvi. 7. he ſends this Meſſage of 


his Reſurrection by her. Go tell my Diſciples 
and Peter, that I am riſen. What! was not 
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B Petey one of his Diſciples? Why then is he 


| mentioned particularly and by himſelf, as if 
ne were exempted out of their Number? Why, 
ve know into what a Plunge he had newly 
j; VE caſt himſelf by denying his Maſter ; upon oc- 
„ caſion of which he was now ſtruggling with 


all the Perplexitics and Horrors of Mind ima- 
/ * ginable, leſt Chriſt might in like manner de- 
ny anddiſown him before his Father, and ſo 
5 Þ repay one Denial with another. Hereupon 
1 Chriſt particularly applies the Comforts of 
his Reſurrection to him, as if he had ſaid, Tell 
allmy Diſciples, but be ſure eſpecially to tell 
.s poor Peter, that I am riſen from the Dead; 
and that, notwithſtanding his Denial of me, 


c the Benefits of my Re ſurrection belong to him, 
as much as to any of the reſt. This is the 
Privilege of the Saints, to have a Companion 
it and a Supporter in all their Miſeries, in all the 


1. doubtful Turnings and doleful Paſſages of 
their Lives. In ſumm, this Happineſs does 


u. 
0 MF Chriſt vouchſafe to all his, that as a Saviour 
of 3 he once ſuffered for them, and that as a Friend 
d he always ſuffers with them. 

- | 4. The fourth Privilege of Friendſhip is 
of 1 that which is here ſpecified in the Text, a Com- 


munication of Secrets. A Boſom-ſecret and 
a Boſom-· friend are uſually put together. And 
3 ä this 
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this from Chriſt to the Soul, is not only Kind- 
neſs, but alſo Honour and Advancement; tis 
for him to vouch it one of his Privy- Coun- 
cil. Nothing under a Jewel is taken into the 
Cabinet. A ſecret is the Apple of our Eye; 
it will bear no Touch, nor Approach ; we uſe 
to cover nothing, but what we account a Ra- 
rity. And therefore to communicate a Secret 
to any one, is to exalt him to one of the Roy. 
altics of Heaven: For none knows the Sc- 
crets of a Man's Mind, but his God, his Con- 
ſcience, and his Friend. Neither would any 
prudent Man let ſuch a thing goout of his own 
Heart, had he not another Heart beſides his 
own to receive it. | 

Now it was of old a Privilege, with which 
God was pleaſed to honour ſuch as ſervyed him 
at the Rate of an extraordinary Obedience, 
thus to admit them to a Knowledge of many 
of his great Counſels lock d up from the reſt 
of the World. When God had deſigned the 
Deſtruction of Sodom, the Scripture repreſents 
him as unable to conccal that great Purpoſe 
from Abraham, whom he always treated as His 
Friend, and Acquaintance; that is, not only 
with Love, but alſo with Intimacy and Famili. 
arity, in Gen. xviii. ver. 17. And ihe Lord ſaid, 
ſhall I hide from Abraham the thing that 1 
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go about to do? He thought it a Violation of 
the Rights of Friendſhip to reſerve his Deſign 
wholly to himſelf. And St. James tells us, 
in Jam. ii. 23. that Abraham was called the 
Friend of God: And therefore had a kind of 


Claim to the Knowledge of his Secrets, and 
the Participation of his Counſels. Alſo in 
Exodus xxxiii. 11. It is ſaid of God, that he 


pole to Moſes as a Man ſpeaketh to his Friend. 
And that, not only for the Familiarity and 
Facility of Addreſs, but alſo for the pecu- 


lar Communications of his Mind. Moſes 
an F was with him in the Retirements of the 
iss Mount, received there his Dictates, and his 

private Inſtructions, as his Deputy and Vice- 
h \ roy; and when the Multitude and Congrega- 
n tion of Iſrael were thundred away, and kept 
e, off from any approach to it, he was honour'd 
Y vith an intimate and immediate admiſſion, 
i ne Prieſts indeed were taken into a near At- 
* endance upon God] but ſtill there was a de- 
ts 1 gree of a nearer Converſe, and the Intereſt of 
ic Ma Friend was above the Privileges of the 
s higheſt Servant. In Exod. xix. 24. Thou ſhalt 
ly come up (ſays God) thou and Aaron with 
li. bee; but let not the Prieſts and the People 
d, 3 break through to come up unto the Lord, left 
1 e Lord break forth upon them. And if we 


Vor. II. F proceed 


* 
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proceed further, we ſhall ſtill find a continua- 
tion of the ſame Privilege: Pſalm xxv. 14. 
T he ſecret of the Lord is with themthat fear 
him. Nothing is to be conccal'd from the 
other ſelf. To be a Friend, and to be Con- 2 
ſcious, are Terms equivalent, „ 
Now if God maintained ſuch Intimacies 
with thoſe, whom he loved, under the Late, 
(which was a Diſpenſation of greater Diſtance,) 
we may be ſure that under the Goſpel, (the 
very nature of which imports Condeſcenſion, 
and Compliance) there muſt needs be the 
ſame with much greater Advantage. And 
therefore when God had manifeſted himſelf in 
the Fleſh, how ſacredly did he preſerve this 
Privilege? How freely did Chriſt unboſom i 
himſelf to his Diſciples? in Luke viii. 10. Unto * 
von (lays he) it 75 given to know the myſteries 
of t he Kingdom of God: But unto others in I 7 
Parables; that ſeeing they might not ſee : Such . 
ſhall be permitted to caſt an Eye into the Ark, 
and to look into the very Holy of Holies. And 
again in Matth. xiii. 17. Many Prophets and 
righteous Men have deſiredto ſee thoſe things 
which ye ſee, and hawe not ſeen them: aud to 
hear thoſe things which ye hear, and have not 
heard them. Neither did he treat them with 
thefe Peculiarities of favour in the extraor- | 
2 dimary 
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Ainary Diſcoveries of the Goſpel only, bnt 
; ll of thoſe incommunicable Revelations of, 
Fne Divine Love, in reference to their own 
1 Fertona Intereſt in it. In Rev. ii. 17. To him 
L & hat overcometh will I give to eat of the hid- 
len Manna, and will give him a white Stone, 
und in the Stone anew Name written, which 
» Wo Man knoweth, ſaving he that receiveth it. 
) Aſurance is a Rarity covered from the In- 
E pection in the World. A Secret that none 
„ (fan know, but God, and the Perſon that is 
c pleſſed with it. It is writ in a private Cha- 
d : FaQter, not to be read, nor underſtood but by 
in he Conſcience, to which the Spirit of God 
1s pas vouchſafed to decypher it. Every Belie- 
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m er lives upon an inward Proviſion of Com- 
70 "Fort, that the World is a ſtranger to. 
es 5. The fifth advantage of Friendſhip is Coun- 


n land Advice. A Man will ſometimes need 


ch 4 ot only another Heart, but alſo another 
rk, Mead beſides his own. In Solitude there is 
nd 


Hot only Diſcomfort, but Weakneſs alſo. And 
Hat ſayingot the wile Man, Eccleſc iv. 10. Moe 
him that is alone, is verified upon none ſo 
uch, as upon the Friendleſs Perſon: When 
Man ſhall be perplex'd with Knots and 
froblems of Buſineſs and contrary Affairs; 
here the determination is dubious, and both 
lar) F 2 Parts 
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his Counſel is not only ture, but alſo free, I 
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parts of the Contrariety ſcem equally weighty, 3 
ſo that which way ſoever the Choice deter 
mines, a Man is ſure to venture a great Con. I 
cern. How happy then is it to fetch in Aid 4 
from another Perſon, whoſe Judgment may 3 
be greater than my own, and whoſe Concern. | 
ment is ſure not to be leſs! There are ſome Mr 
Paſſages of a Man's Affairs that would quite 1 | 
break a ſingle Underſtanding. So many in- 2 
tricacies, ſo many Labyrinths, are there in 
them, that the Succours of Reaſon fail, the 
very Force and Spirit of it being loſt in an au A 
al Intention ſcattered upon ſeveral claſhig; 
Objects at once; in which caſe the Interpol 
of a Friend is like the ſupply of a freſh Pari 
to a beſieged, yielding City. 7 
Now Chriſt is not failing in this Office of; 4 
Friend alſo. For in that illuſtrious Prediction 
of 1/a. ix. 6, amongſt the reſt of his great Til 
tles, he is called mighty Counſellor. And hre 
3 
is not under the Goſpel of Chriſt, as under! 1 ir 
ſome Laws of Men, where you mult be for : er 
ced to buy your Counſel, and oftentimeſ | 
pay dear for bad Advice, No, He is a Light 
to thoſe that ſit in Darkneſs. And no Man fee, * 
the Sun, no Man purchaſes the Light, noi 
errs, if he walks by it. The only Price, a 
Chr 
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hriſt ſets upon his Counſel is, that we 
Follow it; and that we do that, which is 
2 Sc: for us to do. Heis not only Light for 
nay s to ſee by, but alſo Light for us to (ee 
rn. ih. He is Under/tanding to the Ignorant, 
me Ind Eyes to the Blind: And whoſoever has 
uite Goth a faithful and a diſcreet Friend, to guide 
in. 3 lim in the dark, flippery, and dangerous Paſ- 
> in f age of his Lite, may carry his Eyes in ano- 
the 4 her Man 'sHcad, and yet ſee never the worle- 
a n r Cor. i. 30. the Apoſtle tells us, that Chriſt 
made to us, not only Santification and 
of Nedemption, but Wiſdom too: We are his 
art embers, and it is but Natural, that all the 
lembers of the Body ſhould be guided by 
of; he Wiſdom of the Head. 
f And therefore let every Believer comfort 
1 imſelf in this high Privilege, that in the 
f f Ireat things, that concern his eternal Peace, 


„ i le is not left to ſtand or fall by the uncertain 
inder | directions of his own Judgment. No, ſad 
e for : ere his Condition if hc ſhould be ſo, when 


time 


LU 


Wc is to encounter an Enemy made up of 
Viles and Stratagems, an old Serpent, and a 


n feng experienced Deceiver, and ſucceſsful at 
„no e Trade for ſome thouſands of Years. 
„ thi The Incquality of the Match, between ſuch 


one, and the ſubtileſt of us would quickly 
F 3 appeal 


Chil 
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appear by a fatal Circumvention : There muſt | 
be a Wiſdom from above to over. reach and ma- 
ſter this helliſh Wiſdom from beneath. And 
this every ſanctify d Perſon is ſure of in his | 
great Friend, in whom all the Treaſures of 
Wiſdom dwell. Treaſures that flow out, and 
arc imparted freely both in Direction andAſliſt- Þ 
ance to all that belong to him. He never leaves 
any of his, perplex d, amazed, or bewildred, 


where the welfare of their Souls requires 2 


better Judgment than their own, cither to 8 
guide them in their Duty, or to diſentangle 
them from a Temptation. Whoſoever has 
for Chriſt his Friend, ſhall be ſure of Counſel, 
and whoſocycr is his own Friend, will be ſure 
to obey it. 
6. The laſt and crowning Privilege, or ra- 
ther property of Friendſhip is Conſtancy. He 
only is a Friend, whoſe Friendſhip lives as 
long as himſelf; who ccaſes to Love, and 
to Breath at the ſame inſtant, Not that | 
yet ſtate Conſtancy in ſuch an abſurd, ſenſc- 
leſs, irrational Continuance in Frichdthi 
as no Injuries, or Provocations whatſoever, 
can break off. For there are ſome Injuric 
that extinguiſh the very Relation between 
Friends. In-which caſe, a Man ccaſes to beaÞ 
Friend, not from agy Inconſtancy in his Friend 


* ſhip, | 
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ſhip, but from Defe& of an Object for his 
Friendſhip to exert itſelf upon. It is one thing 
for a Father to ceaſe to be a Father, by 
caſting off his Son; and another for him to 
ccaſe to be ſo, by the Death of his Son. In 
this the Relation is at an end for want of a 
Correlate : So in Friendſhip, there are ſome 
Paſſages of that high and hoſtile Nature, that 
they really and properly conſtitute and deno- 
minate the Perſon guilty of them, an Enemy; 
and if ſo, how can the other Perſon poſlibly 
continue a Friend, ſince Friendſhip eſſentially 
requires that it be between Two at leaſt; and 
there can be no Friendſhip, where there are 
not two Friends ? f 

No body is bound to look upon his Back- 
biter, or his Underminer; his Betrayer, or 
his Oppreſſor, as his Friend. Nor indeed, is 
it poſſible that he ſhould do fo, unleſs he 
could alter the Conſtitution and Order of 
Things, and eſtabliſh a new Nature, and a 
new Morality in the World. For to remain 
unſenſible of ſuch Provocations, is not Con- 
ſtancy, but Apathy. And therefore they diſ- 
charge the Perſon, ſo treated, from the pro- 
per Obligations of a Friend; though Chriſtia- 
nity, I confeſs, binds him to the Duties of a 
Neighbour, 
38 tie F 4 But 
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But to give you the true Nature, and Mea- 
ſures of Conſtancy; it is ſuch a ſtability, and 
firmneſs of Friendſhip, as over-looks and 
paſſes by all thoſe leſſer failures of Kindneſs 
and Reſpect, that partly through Paſſion, partly 
through Indiſcretion, and ſuch other Frailties 
incident to Humane Nature, a Man may be 
ſometimes guilty of, and yet ſtill retain the 
ſame habitual Good- will, and prevailing Pro- 
penſity of Mind, to his Friend, that he had 
before. And whoſe Friendſhip ſocver is of 
that Strength, and Duration, as to ſtand its 
ground againſt, and remain unſhaken by 
ſuch Aſſaults; (which yet are ſtrong enough 
to ſhake down and annihilate the Friendſhip 
of little puny Minds ;) ſuch an one (I ſay) 
has reached all the true meaſures of Conſtan- 
cy: His Friendſhip is of a noble Make, and 
a laſting Conſiſtency; it reſembles Marble, 
and deſerves to be wrote upon it. 

But how few Tempers in the World, are 
of that magnanimous Frame, as to reach the 

heights of fo great a Virtue: Many offer at 
the Effects of Friendſhip, but they do not laſt; 
they are promiſing in the Beginning, but they 
fail, and jade, and tire in the Proſecution. 
For moſt People in the World are acted by 
Levity, and Humour, and by ſtrange and irra- 
tional 
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tional Changes. And how oftcn may we meet 
with thoſe, who are one while courteous, ci- 
vil, and obliging, (at leaſt to their Propor- 
tion) but within a ſmall time after, are fo 
ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and 
exceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the 
true Character of Friendſhip, but become 
the very Sorcs and Burthens of Socicty ? Such 
low, ſuch worthleſs Diſpoſitions, how eaſily 
are they diſcovered, how juſtly are they de- 
ſpiſed? But now that we may pafs from one 
Contrary to another; Chriſt, who is the ſame 
yeſterday, to day, and for ever, in his Being, 
is ſoalſo in his Affection. He is not of the 
Number, or Nature, of thoſe pitiful, mean 
Pretenders to Friendſhip, who perhaps will 
love and ſmile upon you one Day, and not 
ſo much as know you the next: Many of 
which ſort there arc in the World, who are 
not ſo much courted outwardly, but that in- 
wardly they are deteſted much more. 

Friendſhip is a kind of Covenant; and moſt 
Covenantsrun upon mutual Terms and Con- 
ditions. And therefore ſo long as we are 
exact in fulfilling the Condition in our Parts, 
I mean, exact according to the meaſures of 
Simcerity, though not of Perfection, we may 
be ſure that Cyriſi will not fail in the leaſt Iota 


ro 
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to fulfil every thing on his. The favour of 
Relations, Patrons and Princes, is uncertain, 
tickliſh and variable; and the Friendſhip which 
they take up, upon the Accounts of Judgment, 
and Merit, they moſt times lay down out of 
Humour. But the Friendſnip of Chriſt has none 
of theſe Weakneſſes, no ſuch Hollowneſs or 
Unſoundneſs in it. For neither Principalities 
nor Powers, things preſent, nor things to 
come; no, nor all the rage and malice of Hell 
ſhall be able to pluck the meaneſt of Chriſt's 


Friends out of his Boſom : For, whom he loves 


he loves to the End. 
Nov from the Particulars hitherto dif 
ſed of, we may infer and learn the 
things: 1. The Excellency, and Value of 
Friendſhip. Chriſt he Son of the moſt high God, 
the ſecond Perſon i in the gloriousTrinity,took 
upon him our Nature, that he might give a 
great Inſtance and Example of this Virtue ; 
and condeſcended. to be a Man, only that 
he might be a Friend. Our Creator, our 
Lord and King he was before ; but he would 
needs come down from all this, and in a fort 
become our Equal, that he might partake of 
that Noble Quality that is properly between 
Equals. Chriſt took not upon him Fleſb and 
Rede might conquer and rule Nations, 
lead 
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lead Armies, or poſſeſs Palaces ; but that he 


might have the Relenting, the Tendernels, 


and the Compaſſions of human Nature, 
which render it properly capable of Friend- 
ſhip ; and, in a Word, that he might have our 
Heart and we have his. God himſelf ſets 
Fricndſhip above all Conſiderations of Kin. 
dred or Conſanguinity, as the greateſt Ground 
andArgument of mutual Endearment, in Deut. 
xv. 6. If thy Brother, the Son of thy Mother, 
or thy Lon, or thy Daughter, or the Wife of 
thy Boſom, or thy Friend, which is as thine 
own Soul, entice thee to go and ſerve other 
Gods, thou ſhalt not conſent unto him. The 
Emphaſis ofthe Expreſſion is very remarkable, 
it being a Gradation, or Aſcent, by ſeveral de- 
grees of Dearneſs, to that which is the Higheſt 
of all. Neither Wife nor Brother, Son nor 
Daughter, though the ncareſt in Cognation, 
arc allowed to ſtand in Competition with 4 
Friend ; who if he fully anſwers the Duties. 
of that great relation, is indeed better and more 
valuable, than all of them put together, and 
may ſerve inſtcad of them; ſo that he, who has 
a firm, a worthy and ſincere Friend, may want 
all the reſt, without miſſing them. That which 
lies in a Man's Boſom, ſhould be dear to him; 


but that which lies within his Heart, ought to 


be 


— — 2 
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be much dearer. 2. In the next Place, we 
learn from hence the high Advantage of be- 
coming truly Pious and Religious. When we 
have ſaid and done all; it is only the true 
Chriſtian, and the Religious Perſon, who is, 
or can be ſure of a Friend; ſure of obtaining, 
ſure of keeping him. But as for the Friendſhip 
of the World; when a Man ſhall have done 
all that he can to make one his Friend, em- 
ploy'd the utmoſt of his Wit and Labour, 
beaten his Brains, and emptied his Purſe, to 
cteate an Endearment between him and the 

Perſon, whoſe Friendſhip he deſires, he may, 
in the end, upon all theſe Endeavours and 
Attempts, be forced to write Vanity and Fru- 
ſtration: For, by them all, he may at laſt 
be no more able to get into the other's 
Heart, than he is to thruſt his Hand into a 
Pillar of Braſs. The Man's Affection, amidſt 
all theſe Kindneſſes done him, remaining 
wholly unconcerned,-and impregnable ; juſt 
like a Rock, which being plied continually by 
the Waves, ſtill throws them back again into 
the Boſom of the Sea that ſent them, oa. is 
not at all moved by any of them. 

People at firſt, while they are young and 
raw, and (oft natured, are apt to think it an 
calic thing to gain Love, and reckon their 
1 own 
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n Friendſhip, a ſure price of another Man's: 
en Experience ſhall have once opened 
their Eyes, and ſhewed them the Hardneſs of 
moſt Hearts, the Hollowneſs of others, and 
the Baſeneſs and Ingratitude of almoſt all, 
they will then find, that a Friend ig the Gift 
f God; and that he only, who made Hearts, 
can unite them. For it is he, who creates 
thoſe Sympathies, and Suitable neſſes of Na- 
ture, that are the Foundation of all true 
Friendſhip, and then by his Providence brings 
Perſons ſo affected together. 

It is an Expreſſion frequent in cold 
but infinitely more ſignificant, than at firſt it 
is uſually obſerved to be: Namely, that 
God gave ſuch or ſuch a Perſon Grace or Fa- 
vour in another's Eyes. As for Inſtance, in 
Gene. xxxix. 21. it is ſaid of Joſeph, that the 
Lord was with him, and gave him Favour in 
the ſigbt of the Keeper of the Priſon. Still it 
is an inviſible Hand from Heaven, that tics 
this Knot, and mingles Hearts and Souls, by 
ſtrange, ſecret, and unaccountable Conjun- 
Qtions. 

That Heart ſhall ſurrender itſelf, and ita 


Friendſhip, to one Man, at firſt view, which 
another has, in vain, been lay ing Siege to for 


many 
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many Vears, by all the repeated Acts of Kind. 

neſs imaginable. 

Nay, ſo far is Friendſhip from ku of 
any humane Production, that, unleſs Nature 
be pre-diſpoſed to it, by its own Propenſity 
or Inclination, no Arts of Obligation ſhall be 
able to abate the ſecret Hatreds and Hoſti- 
lities of ſome Perſons towards others. No 
friendly Offices, no Addreſſes, no Benefits 
whatſoever, ſhall ever alter or allay that dia- 
bolical Rancour, that frets and ferments in 
ſome helliſh Breafts, but that upon all occa. 
ſions it will foam out at its foul Mouth in Slan- 
der and Invective, and ſometimes bite too in 
2 ſhrewd Turn or a ſecret Blow. This is 
true and undenĩable upon frequent Experience; 

and happy thoſe who can learn it at the Coſt 
of other Men's. 

Bnt now, on the contrary, he who will 
give up hisName to Chriſt in Faith unfeigned 
and a ſincere Obedience to all his Righteous 
Laws, ſhall be ſure to find Love for Love, 
and Friendſhip for Friendſhip. The Succeſs 
is certain and infallible ; and none ever yet 
miſcarried in the Attempt. For Chriſt freely 

offers his Friendſhip to all; and ſets no other 

rate upon ſo yaſt a purchaſe, but only that 

we 
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we would ſuffer him to be our Friend. Thou 
perhaps ſpendeſt thy precious time in waiting 
upon ſuch a great One, and thy Eſtate in pre. 
ſenting him; and, probably after all, haſt no 
other Reward, but ſometimes to be ſiniled 
upon, and always to be ſmiled at; and when 
thy greateſt and moſt preſſing Occaſions ſhall 
call for Succour and Relief, then to be defer. 
ted and caſt off, and not known.. b 
Now, I ſay, turn the Stream of thy En- 
deavours another way, and beſtow but half 
that hearty, ſedulous Attendance upon thy 
Saviour, in the Duties of Prayer and Morti- 
fication; and be at half that Expence in Cha- 
ritable Works, by relieving Chriſtin his poor 
Members, and, in a word, ſtudy as much to 
pleaſe him who died for thee, as thou doſt 
to court and humour thy great Patron, who 
cares not for thee,and thou ſhalt make him thy 
Friend for ever; a Friend, who ſhall on thee 
in thy loweſt Condition, ſpeak Comfort to 
thee in all thy Sorrows, Counſel thee in all 
thy Doubts, Anſwer all thy Wants, and in 
a Word, never leave thee nor forſake thee. But 
when all the hopes that thou haſt raiſed upon 
the Promiſes, or ſuppoſed Kindneſſes of the 
faſtidious, and fallacious great Ones of the 
World ſhall fail, and upbraid thee to thy Face, 


he 
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he ſhall then take thee into his Boſom, em- 
brace, cheriſh, and ſupport thee; and, as the 
Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, he ſhall guide thee with 
bis Connſel here, and afterwards receive thee 
into Glory. 


To which God of his Mercy vouchſafe to bring 


us all; To whom be rendred and aſcri- 


bed, &c. Amen. 
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Be not raſh with thy Mouth, and le- 
not thine Heart be haſty to utter am 
thing before God; for God is in Hea- 
ven, and thou upon Earth , theres 
fore let thy Words be few. | 


E have here the wiſeſt of Men in- 
ſtructing us how to behave ourſelveg 
before God in his own Houſe ; and particular- 
ly. when we addreſs to him in the moſt impor- 
A G tant 
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tant of all Duties which is Prayer. Solomon 
had the Honour to be ſpoken to by God Him-. 
ſelf, and therefore, in all likelihood, none 
more fit to teach us how to ſpeak to God. A 
great Privilege certainly for Duſt and Aſbes 
ro be admitted to ; and therefore it will con- 
cern us to manage it ſo, that in theſe our Ap- 
proaches to the King of Heaven, his Goodneſs 
may not cauſe usto forget his Greatneſs, nor 
(as it is but too uſual for Subjects to uſe Privi- 
lege againſt Preragative) his Honour ſuffer by 
his Conde den on. 

In the Words we have theſe three Things 
obſervable. 

1. That herd appcars in the Houle of 
God, and particularly in the way of Prayer, 
ought to reckon himſelf, in a more eſpecial 


manner, placed in the Sight and Preſence of 
God. 


oo hat the vaſt and infinite diſtance be- 
_ tween God and him, ought to create in him 
all imaginable Awe and Reverence, in ſuch 
his Addreſſes to God. — | 

3. And | Laſtly, That this Revercnce oy " 
red of him is to conſiſt in a ſerious ptepara | 
tion of his Thoughts, and a ſobergoycrnment || 
of his Expreſſions: Neither is his Mouth to 
be raſh, nor his Heart to be haſty, in uti ering | 
any thing before Cod. Theſe Þ 
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: Theſe things are evidently contained inthe 
| Words, and do. as evidently contain the 
whole Senſe of them. But I ſhall gather them 
all into this one Propoſition ; Namely, 
That Premeditat ion of Thought, and Bre- 
vity of Expreſſion, are the great Ingredients 
of that Reverence, that is required to a pious, 
acceptable, and devout Prayer. — 
For the better handling of which, we will, % 
in the firſt place, conſider how, andby whar 
way it is, that Prayer works upon, or prevails - 
with God, for the obtaining of the things we 
pray for. Concerning which, ſhall lay down 
this General Rule, that the Way, by which 
Prayer prevails with God, is wholly diffe- 
rent from that, by which it prevails with Men. 
And to give you this more particularly, TBS 
1. Firſt of all, it prevails not with Godbỹ 
N Way of Information or Notification of the 
Thing to him, which we deſire of him. 
With Men indeed, this is the common, and 
with wiſe Men the chief, and ſhould be the 
only way of obtaining what we ask of them. 
We repreſent, and lay before them our Wants 
and Indigencies, and the Miſery of our Con- 
dition ; Which being made known to them, 
the Quality and Condition of the Thing ask- 
cd for, and 8 the nn who ask it, ins | 
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duces them to give that tous, and to do that 
for us, which we Deſire and Petition for: But 
it is not ſo in our Addreſſes to God; for he 
knows our Wants; and our Conditions better 
than we ourſelves : He is before-hand with 


all our Prayers, Matth. vi. 8. Tour Father 


knoweth what things ye have need of before 


ye ask him: And in Pſal. cxxxix. 2. Thou un 


derſtandeſt my Thought afar off. God knows 
our Thoughts before the very Heart that con- 
ceives them. And how then can he, who is 


but of Yeſterday, ſuggeſt any thing new to 


that eternal Mind! How Can * in- 
form Omniſcience! 


2. Neither does Prayer prevail wh God 
by way of Perſuaſion, or working upon t the 


— 
— — 


Pity ot Compaſſion. This indeed is the moſt 
uſual, and moſt effectual way to prevail with 
men; who, for the generality are, one part 
Reaſon, and nine parts Affection. So that 


one of a voluble Tongue, and a dextrous In. 


ſinuation, may do what he will with vulgar 


Minds, and with wiſe Men too, at their weak 


times. But God, who is as void of Paſſion, 
or Affection, as he is of Quantity, or Corpo- 
reity, is not to be dealt with this way, He 
values not our Rhetorick, nor our pathetical 
Harangucs. 


a 1 . TTL 2x ol 
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Harangues. He who applies to God applies 
to an infinite Almighty Reaſon, a pure AQ, 
0 all Intellect, the firſt Mover, and therefore 
not to be moved, or wrought upon himſelf. 
In all Paſſion the Mind ſuffers (as the very 
Signification of the Word imports) but abſo- 
lute, entire Perfection cannot ſuffer ; it is and 
muſt be immoveable, and by conſequence im- 
paſſible. /And therefore in the Thirdand Laſt \ 
Place, much leſs is God to be prevailed upon Fi 
by Importunity, and (as it were) wearying 
him into a Conceſſion of what we beg of him. 
Though with Men, we know this alſo is not 
3 unuſual. A notable Inſtance of which we have 
in Like xviii. 4, 5. where the unjuſt Judge 
being with a reſtleſs Vehemence ſued to for 
Juſtice, ſays thus within himſelf: Though I 
fear not God, nor regard Man, yet becauſe 
this Widow troubleth me I will avenge her, 
leſt by her continual coming ſhe weary me. 

In like manner, how often are Beggars re- 
lieved only / for their eager and rude Importuk 
nity ; and that the Perſon who relieves them, 
is thereby informed or ſatisfied of their real 
Want, nor yet moved to pity them by all their 
Cry and Cant, but to rid himſelf from their 
vexatious Noiſe and Din; ſo that to putchaſe 
his Quict by a little Alms, he gratifies the 

G 3 Beggar; 
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Beggar; but indecd relieves himſelf. But 
now, this way is farther from prevailing with 
God, than either of the former. For as Om- 
niſcience is not to be informed, ſo neither is 
Omnipotence to be wearied. We may much 
more eaſily think to clamour the Sun and Stars 
out of their Courſes, than to word the great 
Creator of them out of the ſteady purpoſes of 
his own Will, by all the vchemence and loud- 
neſs of our Petitions. Men may tire them. 
ſelves with their own Prayers, but God is not 
to be tired. The rapid motion, and whirl of 
things here below, interrupts not the invio- |? 
lable Reſt and Calmneſs of the noble Beings |? 
above. While (the Winds roar and*bluſter |? 
here in the firſt and ſecond Regions of thc | 
Air, there is a perfect Serenity in the third. 
Men's Deſires cannot controul God's Decrecs. 

And thus I have ſhewn, that the threc Þ 
Ways by which Men prevail with Men, in © 


their Prayers and Applications to them, have 
no Place at all, in giving any Efficacy to 


their Addreſſes to God. # 

But you will ask then, Upon what account 
is it, that Prayer becomes prevalent and effi-. 
cacious with God, ſo as to procure us the 6] 
good things we pray for? Ianſwer upon this; 
That it is the fulfilling of that Condition, upon 
* |.) | 
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which God has freely promiſed to convey his 


Bleſſings to Men. God, of his own abſolute, 


unaccountable good Will and Pleaſure, has 
thought fit to appoint and fix upon this, as 
the means by which he will ſupply and anſwer 
the Wants of Mankind. As for Inſtance, ſup- 
pole a Prince ſhould declare to any one of his 
Subjects, that if he ſhall appear before him 
every Morning in his Bed- chamber, he ſhall 
receive of thema thouſand Talents. We muſt 
not here imagine, that the Subject, by making 
this appearance, does either move or perſuade 
his Prince to give him ſuch a Sumof Money; 
No, he only performs the Condition of the 
Promiſe, and thereby acquires a Right to the 
thing promiſed. He does indeed hereby en- 
gage his Prince to give him this Sum, though 
he does by no means perſuade him: Or ra- 
ther, to ſpeak more ſtrictly and properly, the 
Prince's own Juſtice and Veracity is an En- 
gagement upon the Prince himſelf, to make 
good his Promiſc to him, who fulfills the Con- 
ditions of it. See 3 

But you will "lay, that upon this ground 
it will follow, that when we obtain any thing 
of God by Prayer, we have it upon Claim of 


Juſtice, and not by way of Gift, as a free Re- 
ſult of his Bounty. 
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TI anſwer ; that both theſe are very well 
conſiſtent; for though he, who makes a Pro- 
miſe upon a certain Condition, is bound in 
Juſtice, upon the fulfilling of that Condition, 
to perform his Promiſe; yet it was perfectly 
Grace and Goodneſs, Bounty and free Mercy, 
that firſt induced him to make the Promiſe, 
and particularly to ſtate the Tenour of it, up- 


on ſuch a Condition. I wwe confeſs our Sins , 


ſays the Apoſtle, 1 John i. 9. God is faithful 
and juſt to forgive us our Sins. Can any 
thing be freer, and more the Effect of mere 
Grace, than the Forgiveneſs of Sins? And yet 
it 1s certain from this Scripture and many 
more, that it is firmly promiſed us upon Con- 
dition ofa penitent hearty Confeſſion of them; 
and conſequently as certain it is, that God 
ſtands oblig'd here even by his Faithfulneſs 
and fuſtice, to make good this his Promiſe 
of Forgiveneſs to thoſe who come up to the 
Terms of it by ſuch a Confeſlion. 

In like manner, for prayer, in reference to 
the Good Things prayed for. He who prays 
for a thing, as God has appointed him, gets 
thereby a Right to the thing prayed for : But 
it isa Right not ſpringing from any Merit or 
Condignity, cither in the Prayer itſelf, or 
the Perſon who makes it, to the Bleſſing, 
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which he prays for; but from God's Veraci- 
ty, Truth and Juſtice, who having appoin- 
ted Prayer as the Condition of that Blæſſing, 
cannot but ſtand to what he himſelf had ap- 


pointed; though that he did appoint it, was 


the free Reſult and Determination of his own 
Will. 

We have a full Account of this whole Mat- 
ter from God's own Mouth, in Pſalm 50. Call 
upon him (ſays God) in the Day of Trouble, 
and I will deliver thee. Theſe are evidently 
the Terms upon which God anſwers Prayers : 
in which Caſe their is no doubt, but the De- 
liverance is ſtill of more Worth than the 
Prayer; and there is as little doubt alſo, that 
without ſuch a previous Declaration made on 
God's Part, a Perſon ſo in Trouble or Di- 
ſtreſs, might pray his Heart out, and yet God 
not be in the leaſt obliged by all his Prayers, 
either in Juſtice or Honour, or indeed fo much 


nas in Mercy to deliver him; for Mercy is free, 


and Miſery cannot oblige it. In a Word, 
Prayer procures Deliverance from Trouble, 
juſt as Naamans dipping himſelf ſeven times 
in Jordan, procured him a Deliverance from 
his Leproſie; not by any Virtue in itſelf 
adequate to ſo great an Effect, you may be 


ſure 3. but from this, that it was appointed by 
| God 
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God as the Condition of his Recovery; and 
ſo obliged the Power of him, who appointed 
it, to give force and virtue to his on Inſti- 
tution, beyond what the Nature of the Thing 
itſelf could otherwiſe have raiſed it to. 
+ Let this therefore be fix'd upon, as the 
Ground-work of what we are to ſay upon 
this Subject: That Prayer prevails with God 
for the Bleſſmg that we pray for, neither by 
Way of Information, nor yet of Perſuaſion, 
and much leſs by the Importunity of him who 
prays, and leaſt of all by any Worth in the 
Prayer itſelf, equal to the Thing prayed, for 
but it prevails ſolely and entirely upon this 
Account, that it is freely appointed by God, 
as the ſtated, allowed Condition, upon which 
he will diſpenſe his Bleſſings to Mankind. 
But before I diſmiſs this Conſideration, it 
may be enquired; I hence it is that Prayer, 
rather than any other thing, comes to be ap- 
pointed by God for this Condition. In an- 
ſwer to which, tho God's Sovereign Will be 
aſufficientReaſonofits ownCounſelsand De- 
terminations, and conſequently a more than 
ſufficient Anſwer to all pur Enquiries ; yet 
ſince God in his infinite Wiſdom till adapts 
Means to Ends, and never appoints a Thing 
to any uſe, but what it has a particular, and 
a natu · 
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a natural Fitneſs for; I ſhall therefore preſume 


to aſſign a Reaſon, why Prayer, before all 


other things, ſhould be appointed to this no- 
ble uſe, of being the Condition and glorious 


Conduit, whereby to derive the Bounties of 


Heaven upon the Sons of Men. And it is 
this; becauſe Prayer of all other Acts of a ra- 
tional Nature, does moſt peculiarly qualify a 
Man to be a fit Object of the divine Favour, 


by being moſt eminently and properly an Act 


of Dependance upon God: Since to pray, or 
beg a thing of another, in the very Nature and 
Notion of it, imports theſe two Things: 
1. That the Perſon praying ſtands in need of 
ſome Good, which he is not able by any Power 
of his own to procure for himſelf: And» 


2. That he acknowledges it inthe Power and 


Pleaſure of the Perſon, whom he prays to, to 


confer it upon him. And this is ran 
that which Men call to depend. 


But ſome may reply ; There is an univerſal 
Dependance of all things upon God]; for as 
much as he being the great Fountain and 


Source of Being, firſt created, and ſince ſup- 
ports them by the word of his Power; and 


conſequently that this Dependance belongs in- 
differently to the H/icked as well as to the 
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Fuſt, whoſe Prayer nevertheleſs is declared 


an Abomination to God. 
But to this the Anſwer is obvious, that the 
Dependence here ſpoken of, is meant, not of 


a Natural, but of a Moral Dependence. The 


firſt is neceſſary, the other voluntary. The 


firſt common to all, the other proper to the 


Pious. The firſt reſpects God barely as a 
Creator, the other addreſſes to him as a Fa- 
ther. Now ſuch a Dependence upon God it 
is, that is properly ſeen in Prayer. And be- 
ing ſo, if we ſhould in all humble Reverence, 
ſet ourſelves to examine the Wiſdom of the 
divine Proceeding in this Matter, even by 
the Meaſures of our own Reaſon, what could 
be more rationally thought of for the propereſt 
Inſtrument, to bring down God's Bleſſings up- 
on the World, than ſuch a Temper of Mind, as 


makes a Man diſown all Ability in himſelf to 


ſupply his own Wants, and at the ſame time 
own a tranſcendent Fulneſs and Sufficiency in 


God to do it for him? And what can be more 


agreeable to all Principles, both of Reaſon and 


Religion, than that a Creature endued with 


'Underſtanding and Will, ſhould acknow- 
ledge that Dependence upon his Maker, by 


a free act of Choice, which other Creatures 


have 


cf 
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have upon him, only by Neceſſity of Na- 
ture? a 
But ſtill, there is one Objection more a- 
gainſt our foregoing Aſſertion, vis. That 
Prayer obtains the things prayed for, only as 
a Condition, and not by way of Importunity 
or Perſuaſion ; For is not Prayer ſaid to prevail 
by Frequency, Luke xviii. X And by Fervency 
or Earneſtneſs in James v. xg. And is not this 
a fair Proof that God is importuned and per- 
ſuaded into a Grant of our Petitions ? 
Io this I anſwer two Things: 1. That 
whereſoever God is ſaid to anſwer Prayers, 
either for their Frequency or Fervency, it is 
ſpoken of him only, avipurerals; according 
to the manner of Men ; and conſequently, 
ought to be underſtood only of the Eyect or 
Iſſue of ſuch Prayers, in the Succeſs certainly 
attending them, and not of the manner of 
their Efficiency, that it is by perſuading, or 
working upon the Paſſions: As if we ſhould 
lay, frequent, fervent, and importunate 
Prayers, are as certainly followed with God's 
grant of the Thing pray'd for, as Men uſe to 
grant that, which being overcome by exceſlive 
Importunity, and Perſuaſion, they cannot find 
in their Hearts to deny. 2. I anſwer farther , 
that frequency and fervency of Prayer 


prove 
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prove effectual, to procure of God the Things 
pray'd for, upon no other account, but as 
they are Acts of Dependance upon God: 
which Dependance we have already proved 
to be that thing eſſentially included in Prayer, 


for which God has been pleaſed to make 
Prayer the Condition, upon which he deter- 


mines to grant Men ſuch things as they need, 


and duly apply to him ſor. So that ſtill there 


is nothing of Perſuaſion in the Caſe. 
And thus having ſhewn (and I hope fully 


and clearly) how Prayer operates towards the 


obtaining of the divine Bleſſings; namely, as 
aà Condition appointed by God for that pur- 
| poſe, and no otherwiſe : And withal, [for 


what Reaſon it is ſingled out of all other Acts 
of a rational Nature, to be this Condition; 


namely, becauſe it is the grand Inſtance of 


ſuch a Nature's Dependance upon God: We 


ſhall now from the {ame Principle infer alſo, 
Upon what account the higheſt Reverence 
of God is ſo indiſpenſably nine of us in 


Prayer, and all ſort of Irreverence ſo diame- 


trically oppoſite to, and deſtructive of the ve- 
ry Nature of it. And it will appear to be upon 


[i that in what Degree any one lays aſide 
his Reverence of God, in the ſame he alſoquits 


his Dependance 1 him: Foraſmuch as in 
every 


. 
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every irreverent Act, a Man treats God as 
if he had indeed no need of him, and behaves 
himſelf as if he ſtood upon his own bottom, 
abſolute and ſelf. ſufficient. This is the natu- 
ral Language, the true Signification and Im- 
port of all Irreverence. | 

Now in all Addreſſes, either to God or 
Man, by Speech, our Reverence to them 
muſt conſiſt of, and ſhew it ſelf in, theſe two 
things 

Firſt, A careful Regulation of our Thoughts, 
that are to dictate, and to govern our Words; 
which is done by Premeditation : And, 
Secondly, a due ordering of our Words, that 
are to proceed from, and to expreſs our 
Thoughts; which is done by Pertinence and 
Brevity of Expreſſion. 

David directing his Prayer to God, joins 
theſe twotogether, asthe twogreat, integral 


Parts of it, in Pſalm xix. . Let the Words 


of my Mouth,and the Meditations of my Heart, 


be acceptable in thy ſight, O Lord. So that, 
it ſeems, his Prayer adequately and entirely 
conſiſted of thoſe two things, Meditation and 


Expreſſion, as it were, the Matter and 
Form of that noble Compoſure. There be- 


ing no mention at all of Diſtortion of Face, 


ſanctificd Grimace, ſolemn Wink, or foaming 
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at the Mouth, and the like; all which are 


Circumſtances of Prayer of a later date, and 


brought into requeſt by thoſe fantaſtick Zea- 
lots, who had a way of praying, as aſtoniſh- 
ing to the Eyes, as to the Ears of thoſe that 
heard them. | Well then; the firſt Ingredient 
of a pious, and reyerential Prayer, is a pre- 
vious regulation of the Thoughts, as the Text 
expreſſes it moſt emphatically ; Let not thy 
Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God ; 
that is, in other Words, let it not venture 
to throw out its crude, extemporary, ſudden 
and miſhapen Conceptions in the Face of infi- 
nite Perfection. Let not the Heart concerve 
and bring forth together. This is monſtrous 


and unnatural. All Abortion is from Infirmi- 


ty and Defect. And time is required to form 
the Iſſue of the Mind, as well as that of the 


Body. The fitneſs or unfitneſs of the firſt 


Thoughts, cannot be judged of, but by re- 
flexion of the ſecond : And be the Invention 
never ſo fruitful, yet in-the Mind, as in the 


Earth, that which is caſt into it, muſt lie hid 


and covered for a while, before it can be fir 
to ſhoot forth. Theſe are the Methods of 
Nature, and it is ſeldom but the Acts of Re- 


ligion conform to them. 
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He who is to pray, would he ſcriouſly ſudge 
of the Work that is before him, has more to 
conſider of, than cither his Heart can hold, 
or his Head well turn itſelf to. Prayer is 


one of the greateſt, and the hardeſt Works, 
that a Man has to do in this World ; and was 


ever any thing difficult, or glorious, atchie- 
ved by a ſudden Caſt of a Thought? A flying 
Stricture of the Imagination? Preſence of 
Mind is indeed good, but Haſte is not ſo. And 
therefore, let this be concluded upon, That 


in the Buſineſs of Prayer, to pretend to Reve- 


rence, when there is no Premeditation, is 
both Impudence and Contradiction. 


3 Now this Premeditation ought to reſpect 
2 theſe three things: +. The Perſon, whom we 
: pray to. a. The Matter of our Prayers: ) 
And, . The Order and Diſpoſition of them. 


1. And firſt, for the Perſon whom we pray 


i to. The ſame is to employ, who muſt needs 
22 alſo non-plus and aſtoniſh thy Meditations, 


and be made the Object of thy Thoughts, 
who infinitely tranſcends them. For all the 


Ea 
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> 


- 
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knowing and reaſoning Faculties of the Soul 


are utterly baffled, and at a loſs, when they 
offer at any Idea of the great God. Never- 


theleſs, ſince it is hard, if not unpoſlible, to- 
imprint an Awe upon the Affections, without 
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ſuitable Notions firſt formed in the Appre- 
henſions; we mult in our Prayers endeavour 
at leaſt, to bring theſe as near to God, as we 
can, by conſidering ſuch of his Divine Per- | 
fections, as have, by their Effects, in a great 
meaſure, manifeſted themſelves to our Senſes, 
and, in a much greater, to the Diſcourſes of 
our Reaſon. 

As firſt ; conſider with thy ſelf, how great 
and glorious a Being that muſt needs be, 
that raiſed ſo vaſt and beautiful a Fabrick, as 
this of the World out of Nothing, with the |? 
breath of his Mouth, and can and will, with 
the ſame, reduce it to Nothing again; and 
then conſider, that this is that high, amazing 
incomprehenſible Being, whom thou ad- 
dreſſeſt thy pitiful ſelf to in Prayer. 

_ Conſider next, his Infinite, All. ſearching 
Knowledge,which looks through and through 
the moſt ſecret of our Thoughts, ranſacks c. 
very Corner of the Heart, ponders the mot 
inward Deſigns and Ends of the Soul in all a 
Man's Actions. And then conſider, That this 
is the God, whom thou haſt to deal with in 
Prayer; the God, who obſerves the poſtures, 
the frame and motion of thy Mind, in all 
thy Approaches to him; and whoſe piercing 
Eye it is impoſſible to clude, or eſcape, by 
all 
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all the Tricks and Arts of the ſubtilleſt, and 
moſt refined Hypocriſy. And laſtly, Con- 
ſider the great, the fiery, and the implacable 
Jealouſy that he has for his Honour; and that 
he has no other uſe of the whole Creation, 
but to ſerve the Ends of it: And above all, 
that he will, in a moſt peculiar manner, be Ho- 
noured of thoſe who draw near to him ; and 
will by no means ſuffer himſelf to be mock'd 
and affronted, under a pretence of being wor- 
ſnipped; nor endure, that a wretched, con- 
temptible, ſinful Creature, who is but a piece 
of living Dirt at beſt, ſhould at the ſame 
time bend the Knee to him, and ſpit in his 
Face. And now conſider, that this is the 
God, whom thou pray eſt to; and whom thou 
uſeſt with ſuch intolerable Indignity, in every 
unworthy Prayer thou putteſt up to Him; e. 
very bold, ſawcy, and familiar Word, that 
(upon confidence of being one of God's ElefF) 
thou preſumeſt to debaſe ſo great a Majeſty 
with: And for an Inſtance of the dreadful 
Curſe that attends ſuch a daring Irreverence, 
conſider how God uſed Nadab and Abibu for 
venturing to offer ſtrange Fire before him; 
and then know, that every unhallowed, un- 
fitting Prayer, is a frange Fire: A Fire, that 
Will be ſure to deſtroy the Offering, though 
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Mercy ſhould ſpare the Offer. Conſider 
theſe things ſeriouſly, deeply, and ſeverely, 
till the Conſideration of them affects thy 
Heart, and humbles thy Spirit, with ſuch 
awful Apprehenſions of thy Maker, and ſuch 
abject Reflexions upon thy ſelf, as may lay 
thee in the Duſt before Him: And know, that 
the lower thou falleſt, the higher will thy 
Prayer rebound : And that thou art never ſo 


fit to pray to God, as when a Senſe of thy 


own Unworthineſs makes thee aſhamed eyen 
to ſpeak to him. | 
2. The Jecond Object of our Premedi- 
. 
tation, is the Matter of our Prayers. For, as 
we are to conſider, whom we are to pray to; 
ſo are we to conſider alſo, what we are to 
pray for; and this requires no ordinary Ap- 
plication of Thought, to diſtinguiſh, or judge 
of. Men's Prayers are generally dictated by 
their Deſires, and their Deſires are the Iſſues of 
their Affections; and their Affections are for 
the moſt part influenced by their Corruptions. 
The firſt conſtituent Principle of a well con- 
ceived Prayer, is to know, What not to pray 
for; which the Scripture aſſures us, that ſome 
do not, while they pray for what they may 
ſpend upon their Luſts, James iv. 3. Asking 
ſuch things as it is a Contumely to God to 
; hear, 
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hear, and Damnation to themſelves to receive. 
No Man is to pray for any thing either ſin- 
ful, or directly tending to Sin. No Man is 
to pray for a Temptation, and much leſs to 
deſire = to be his Tempter; which he would 
certainly be, ſhould he, at the inſtance of any 
Man's Prayer, adminiſter Fuel to his ſinful or 
abſurd Appetites. Nor is any one to ask of 
God things mean and trival, and beneath the 
Majeſty of Heaven, to be concerned about, 


or ſolemnly addreſs d to for. Nor, laſtly, is 


any one to admit into his Petitions things: 
ſuperfluous or extravagant, ſuch as Wealth, 
Greatneſs, and Honour; which we are ſo far 
from being warrantcd to beg of God, that we: 


are to beg his Grace to deſpiſe and undervalue 


them: and it were much, if the ſame things 


| ſhould be the proper Objects both of our Selt- 


denial, and of our Prayers too; and that We 
ſhould be allowed to ſollicite the Satisfacti- 
on, and enjoined to endeavour the Mortifi- 
cation of the ſame Deſires. 

The Things that we are to pray for, are 
either, 3 hings of abſolute Neceſſity; or, 


2. Things of unqueſtionable Charity. Of 


the firſt ſort, are all Spiritual Graces required 
in us, as the indiſpenſable Conditions of our - 
Salvation: Such as are, Repentance, Faith, 
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Hope, Charity, Temperance, and all other Vir- 
tues, that are either the Parts or Principles 


of a pious Life. Theſe are to be the prime 


Subject Matter of our Prayers; and we ſhall 


find, that nothing comes this way ſo caſily 


from Hcaven, as thoſe things that will aſſu- 
redly bring us to it. The Spirit dictates all 
ſuch Petit ions, and God himſelf is firſt the 


i Author, and then the Fulfiller of them; own- 


ing and accepting them, both as our Duty, 
and his own Production. The other ſort of 
things, that may allowably be prayed for, 
are things of manifeſt, unqueſtionable Chari- 
ty: Such as are a competent meaſure of the 
innocent Comforts of Life, as Health, Peace, 
Maintenance, and a Succeſs of our honeſt La- 
bours : And yet, even theſe but conditional- 
ly, and with perfect Reſignation to the Will 


and Wiſdom of the Sovereign Diſpoſer of all 


that belongs tous; Who (if he finds it more 
for his Honour, to have us ſerve him with 
ſick, crazy, languiſhing Bodies, with Poverty, 
and extreme want of all things F and laſtly, 
with our Country all in a Flame about que 
Ears) ought in all this, and much more, to 
over-rule our Prayers, and Deſires, into an 
abſolute Acquieſcence in his all-wiſe diſpoſal 
of things ; and to convince us, that our Prayers 
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are ſometimes beſt anſwered, when our De- 
ſires are moſt oppoled. 

In fine, to ſtate the whole matter of our 
Prayers in one word ; nothing can be fit for 
us to pray for, but what is fit and honoura- 
ble for our great Mediator and Maſter of |Re- 
queſts, Teſus Chriſt hit himſelf, to intercede for, 
This is to be the unchangeable Rule and 
Meaſure of all our Petitions. And then, if 
Chriſt is to convey theſe our Petitions to his 
Father, can any one dare to make him, who 
was Holineſs and Purity itſelf, an Advocate 
and Solicitor for his Luſts? Him who was 
nothing but Meekneſs, and Lowlineſs, and 
Humility, his Providetore for ſuch things as 
can only feed his Pride, and fluſh his Ambiri- 
on? No certainly; when we come as Suppli- 
ants to the Throne of Grace, where Chriſt ſits 
as Interceſſor at God's right Hand, nothing 
can be fit to proceed out of our Mouth, but 
what is fit to paſs through his. 

355 The Third and Laſt Thing, that calls 
for a previous Meditation to our Prayers, is 
the Order and Diſpoſetion of them. For 
though God does not command us to ſet off 
our Prayers with Dreſs and Arrtifice, to flou- 
riſn it in Trope and Metaphor, to beg our 
daily Bread in blank Verſe, or to ſhew any 
6:47 thing 
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thing of the Poet in our Devotions, but In- 


argence and Want; I ſay, though God is far 
from requiring ſuch things of us in our Pray- 
ers, yet he requires that we ſhould manage 
them with Senſe and Reaſon. Fineneſs is not 
expected, but Decency is; and though we 
cannot declaim, as Orators, yet he will have 
us ſpeak like Men, and tender him the Re- 
ſults of that Underſtanding and Judgment, 
that eſſentially conſtitute a rational Nature. 

But I ſhall briefly caſt what I have to ſay 
upon this Particular, into theſe following 
Aſſertions. 

1. That nothing can expreſs our Reverence 
to God in Prayer, that would pals for Irre- 
verence towards a great Man. Let any Sub- 


ject tender his Prince a Petition, fraught with 


Nonſenſe and Incoherence, Confuſion and 
Impertinence; and can he expect that Ma- 


jeſty ſhould anſwer it with any thing but a 


deaf Ear, a frowning Eye, or (at beſt ) 
vouchſafe it any other Reward, but by a gra- 
cious Oblivion to forgive the ee and 


forget the Petition! 


(2. Mothing abſurd and irrational, and ſuch 
as a wiſe Man would deſpiſe, can be accept- 
able to God in Prayer. Solomon expreſily 


tells us in Eocleſiaſtes v. 4. that God har 
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no pleaſure in Fools; nor is it poſſible that 
an infinite Wiſdom ſhould. The Scripture 
all along expreſſes Sin and Wickedneſs by 
the Name of Folly : And therefore, certain. 
ly Folly is too near a kin to it, to find any 
Approbation from -God in ſo great a Duty : 
It is the Simplicity of the Heart, and not 
of the Head, that is the beſt Inditer of our 
| Petitions, That which proceeds from the 
latter, is undoubtedly the Sacrifice of Fools ; 
and God is never more weary of Sacrifice, 
than when a Fool is the Prieſt, and Lolly 
the Oblation. -- * 
3. And Laſtl ly, Nothing mals. {light and 
careleſs ; or, indeed, leſs than the very beſt 
that a Man can offer, can be acceptable or 
pleaſing to God in Prayer. If ye offer the 
Blind for Sacrifice, is it not Evil? If ye of- 
fer the Lame and the Sick, is it not Evil? 
Offer it now to thy Governor, and ſee whe- 
ther he will be pleaſed with thee, or accept 


thy Perſon, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts ? Mals. 


chi i. God rigidly expects a return Sf his 
own Gifts; and where he has given Ability, 
will be ſerved by Acts proportionable to it, 

And he who has Parts to raiſe and propagate 
his own Honour by, but none to: employ in 
the Worſhip of him that gave them, does (as 
4g 1 may 
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I may ſo expreſs it) refuſe to wear God's 
Livery in his own Service, adds Sacrilege to 
Prophaneneſs, ſtrips and ſtarves his Devotions, 
and (in a word) falls directly under the Dint ; 
of that Curſe, denounced in cke lat Werſe- ef 
the firſt of Malachi, Curſed be the Deceiver, | 
that hath in his Flock a Male, and voweth, 
and ſacrificethto the Lord a corrupt thing, 
The ſame is here, both the Deceiver, and the 
Deceived too; for God very well knows 
what he gives Men, and why ; and where he 
has beſtowed Judgment, Learning, and Ut- 
terance, will not endure that Men ſhould be 
accurate in their Diſcourſe, and looſe in their 
| Devotions; or think, that the great Author 
of every good and perfect Gift, will be put off 
with Ramble and confuſed Talk; Babble, 
and Tautology. 5 
And thus much for the Order and Diſpaſi- 
tion of our Prayers, which certainly requires 
precedent Thought and Meditation. God has 
declared himſelf the God of Order in all things; 
and will have it obſerved, in what he com- 
mands others, as well as in what he docs him- 
ſelf, Order is the great Rule, or Art, by which 
God made the World, and by which he ſt ill 
governs it: Nay, the World itſelf is no. 
* elſe; and all this glorious Syſtem of 
things, 
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things, is but the Chaos put into Order: 
And how then can God, who has ſo eminent- ' 
ly owned himſelf concerned for this excel- 
lent thing, brook ſuch Abſurdity and Con- 
fuſion, as the ſlovenly and profane Negli- 
gence ſome treat him with, in their moſt 
ſolemn Addreſſes to him? All which is the 
natural, unayoidable conſequent of Unprepar- 
edneſs, and want of Premeditation ; with- 
out which, whoſoever preſumes to pray, can- 
not be ſo properly ſaid to approach to, as to 
break in upon God. And ſurely, he who is fo 
hardy, as to do ſo, has no reaſon in the Earth 
to expect that the Succeſs, which follows his 
Prayers, ſhould be greater than the Prepara. 
tion that goes before them. 

Now from what has been hitherto diſcour- 


ſed of this firſt and grand Qualification of a 


pious and devout Prayer, to wit, Premedita- 
tion of Thought, what can be ſo naturally and 
ſo uſefully infer'd, as the high Expediency, or 
rather the abſolute Neceſſity of a Set- form of 


Prayer, to guide our Devotions by? We 


have lived in an Age that has deſpiſed, con- 
tradicted, and counter. acted all the Principles 
and Practices of the Primitive Chriſtians, in 

taking the Meaſures of their Duty both to God 
jag Man, and of their Behaviour bothin Mat. 
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ters Civil and Religious; but in nothing 
more ſcandalouſly, than in their vile abuſe 
of the great Duty of Prayer; concerning 
which, though it may with the cleareſt Truth 
be affirmed, that there has been no Church 
yet of any account in the Chriſtian World, 
but what has governed its publick Worſhip 
of God by a Liturgy, ox Set- form of Prayer; 
yet theſe enthuſiaſtick Innovators, the bold 
and blind Reformers of all Antiquity,and i- 
fer than the whole Catholick Church beſides, 
introduced into the room of it, a ſawcy, 
ſenſeleſs, extemporary Way of ſpeaking to 
God; affirming, that this was a Praying by 
the Spirit ; and that the uſe of all Sct-forms 
was ſtinting of the Spirit. A Pretence, I con- 
feſs, popular and plauſible enough with ſuch 
Idiots, as take the Sound of Words for the 
Senſe of them. But, for the full Confutation 
of it, (which, I hope, ſhall be done both caſily 
and briefly too) I ſhall advance this one Aſſer- 
tion in direct Contradiction to that; namely, 
That the Praying by a Set-form, is not a 
ſtinting of the Spirit; and the Praying ex- 
tempore truly and properly is ſo. | 
For the proving and making out of which, 
we will firſt conſider, What it is to pray by 
the Spirit, A thing much talkt of, but not 
ek 4 ſo 
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ſo convenient for the Talkers of it, and Pre- 
tenders to it, to have it rightly ſtated and un- 
derſtood, In ſhort, it includes in it theſe two 
Things : 

+ A praying with the Heart, which is 
ſometimes called the Spirit or Inward Man; 
and ſo it is properly oppoſed to hypocritical 
Lip-Devotions, in which the Heart or Spirit 
does not go along with a Man's Words. 


2. It includes in it alſo a praying accord 


ing to the Rules preſcribed by God's Holy 


Spirit, and held forth to us in his revealed | 
Word, which Word was both dictated and 
confirmed by this Spi Spirit: And ſo it is oppoſed 


to the praying unlawfully, or unwarrantably z 


and that, either in reſpect of the Matter, or 


Manner of our Prayers. As, when we deſire 
of God ſuch things, or in ſuch a way, as the 
Spirit of God, ſpeaking in his Holy Word, 


does by no means warrant or approve of. So 


that to pray by the Spirit, ſignifies neither 


more nor leſs, but to pray knowingly,heartily, 


and affectionately, for ſuch things, and in 


ſuch a manner, as the Holy Ghoſt, in Scrip- 


ture, cither commands or allows of. As for 
any other kind of Praying by the Spirit, up- 
on the beſtEnquiry that I can make into theſe 
Matters, I can find none. And if ſome ſay (as 
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I know they both impudently and blaſphe- 
mouſly do) that, to pray by the Spirit, is to 
have the Spirit immediately inſpiring them, 
and by ſuch Inſpiration ſpeaking within them, 
and ſo diQating their Prayers to them let 
them either produce plain Scripture, or do 
a Miracle to prove this by. But till then, he 
who ſhall conſider what kind of Praycrs theſe 
Pretenders tothe Spirit have been notable for, 
will find, that they have as little Cauſe to fa- 
ther their Prayers, as their Practices, upon 
the Spirit of God. 

Theſe two things are certain, and I do 
particularly recommend them to your Obſer- 
vation. One, that this way of Praying by 
the Spirit (as they call it) was begun, and firſt 
brought into uſe here in England, in Queen 
Elizabeth's Days, by a Popiſh Prieſt and Do- 
minican Fryar, one Faithful Commin by 
Name; who counterfciting himſelf a Prote- 
ſtant, and a Zealot of the higheſt Form, ſet 
up this new ſpiritual Way of Praying, with a 
deſign to bring the People firſt to a Contempr, 
and from thence to an utter Hatred and Diſ- 
uſe of our Common. prayer; which he till re- 
viled as only a Tranſlation of the Maſs; there- 
by to diſtract Men's Minds, and to divide our 
Church. And this he did with ſuch Succeſs, 

| 4 | that 
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that we have lived to ſee the Effects of his 
Labours in the utter Subverſion of Church and 
State. Which helliſh Negotiation, when this 
malicious Hypocrite came to Rome to give the 
Pope an account of, he received of him (as ſo 
notable a Service well deſerved)beſides a thou 
ſand Thanks, two thouſand Ducats for his 
Pains. So that now you ſec here the Origi- 
nal of this Extempore-way of praying by the 
Spirit. The other thing that I would obſerve 
to you, is, That in the neighbour Nation of 
Scotland, one of the greateſt * Monſters of Men, 
(that I believe) ever lived, and actually in 
League with the Devil; was yet by the 
Confeſſion of all that heard him, the moſt Ex- 
cellent at this Extempore- way of Praying by 
the Spirit, of any Man in his time; none was 
able to come near him, or to compare with 
him. But ſurely now, he who ſhall venture 
to aſcribe the Prayers of ſuch a Wretch, made 
up of Adulteries, Inceſt, Witchcraft, and other 
Villanies, not to be named, to the Spirit of 


Cod, may as well ftrike in with the Phari- 


ſees, and aſcribe the Miracles of Chriſt to the 
Devil. And thus having ſhewn, both what 
ought to be meant by Praying by the Spirit; 
and what ought not, cannot be meant by it z, 


* Major John [#2yer; See Ravillae Redrojy. IM 
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let us now ſee whether a det. form, or this Ex- 
temporary way, be the greater hinderer, and 
ſtinter of it: In order to which, I ſhall lay 
down theſe three Aſſertions. 

1. That the Soul or Mind of Man, is but 
of a limited Nature in all its Workings, and 
conſequently cannot ſupply two diſtinct Fa- 
culties at the ſame time, to the ſame height 
of Operation. 

2. That the finding Words and Expreſ- 
ſions for Prayer, is the proper Buſineſs of the 
Brain and the Invention; and, that the find- 
ing Devotion and Affection to accompany 
and go along with thoſe Expreſſions, is proper- 
ly the Work and Buſineſs of the Heart. 

3. That this Devotion and Affection is 
indiſpenſably required in Prayer, as the prin- 
cipal and moſt eſſential part of it, and that 
in which the Spirituality of it docs moſt pro- 
perly conſiſt. 

Now from theſe three things put together, 
this muſt naturally and neceſſarily follow; 
That as Spiritual Prayer, or Praying by the 
Spirit, taken in the right ſenſe of the Word, 
conſiſts properly in that Affection and Devo- 

tion, that the Heart exerciſes and employs in 
the Work of Prayer; ſo, whatſoever gives the 
Soul ſcope and liberty to exerciſe and employ 
this 


FI 
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this Affection and Devotion, That does moſt 
effectually help and enlarge the Spirit of 
Prayer; and what ſoever diverts the Soul from 
employing ſuch Affection and Devotion, That 
does moſt directly ſtint and hinder it. Ac- 
cordingly let this now be our Rule, where- 
by to judge of the Efficacy of a Set- farm, and 
of the Extemporatj · way, in the preſent Buſi- 
neſs. As for a Set- form, in which the Words 
are ready prepared to our hands, the Soul has 
nothing to do, but to attend to the work of 
raiſing the Affections and Devotions, to go 
along with thoſe Words: So that all the Pow. 


ers of the Soul are took up in applying the 0 


Heart to this great Duty; and it is the Exer- 
ciſc of the Heart (as has been already he wn) 
that is truly and properly a praying & the Spi- 
rit. On the contrary, in all Extempore-Prayer, 
the Powers and Facultics of the Soul are cal- 
led off from dcaling with the Heart and the 
Affections; and that both in the Speaker, and 
in the Hearer ; both in him who makes, and 
in him who is to join in ſuch Prayers. 

And firſt for the Miniſter, who makes and 
utters ſuch Extempore-Prayers. He is wholly 
employing his Invention, both to conceiye 
Matter, and find Words and Expreſſions to 
cloath it in: This is certainly the Work, which 

Yor. II. I takes 
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takesup his Mind in this Exerciſe : And ſince 
the Nature of Man's Mind is (ſuch, that it can- 
not with the ſame Vigour, at the ſame time, 
attend the work of . Invention, and that of 
raiſing the Affections alſo; nor meaſure out 
the ſame ſupply of Spirits and Intention for 
the carrying on the Operations of the Head, 
and thoſe of the Heart too; it is certain, that 
while the Head is ſo much employed, the 
Heart muſt be idle, and very little employ'd; 
and perhaps not at all : And conſequently, if 
to pray by the Spirit be to pray with the Heart, 
and the Affections; it is alſo as certain, that 
while a Man prays Extempore, he does not 
pray by the Spirit : Nay, the very Truth of it 
is, that while he is ſo doing, he is not pray- 
zag at all, but he is ſ/udying, he is beating 
his Brain, while he ſhould be Ig out 
his Affections. 
And then for the People that ate eo hear, 
and join with him in ſuch Prayers ; it is ma- 
nifeſt, that they not knowing beforc-hand, 
who. the Miniſter will ſay, muſt, as ſoon as 


— 


their — = both to apprehend and under- 
ſtand the Meaning of what they hear; and 
withal, to judge whether it be of ſuch a Na- 
ture, as to be fit = _ to join and concur 
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with him in. So that the People alſo, are, by 
this Courſe, put to ſtudy, and to employ their 
apprchending, and judging Faculties, while 
they ſhould be exerting their Affections and 
Devotions; and conſequently by this means, 
the Spirit of Prayer is ſtinted, as well in the 
Congregation that follows, as in the Mini- 
ſter, who firſt conceives a Prayer after their 
Extempore-way : Which is a Truth ſo clear, 


8 


— 


and indeed ſelf-evident, that it is impoſſible, 
that it ſhould need any further Arguments 
to demonſtrate, or make it out. 

The Sum of all is this; That ſince a Set- 
form of Prayer leaves the Soul wholly free, 
to employ its Affections and Devotions, in 
which the Spirit of Prayer does moſt proper- 


ly conſiſt ; it follows, that #he Spirit of Prayer 


is thereby, in a ſingular manner, helped, pro- 
moted, and enlarged: And ſince, on the 
other hand, the Extempore-way withdraws 
and takes off the Soul from employing its Af- 
fectious, and engages it chiefly, if not'wyhol- 
ly, about the uſe of its Invention; it as 
plainly follows, that the Spirit of Prayer is, 
by this means, unavoidably cramp'd and hin- 
dred, and (to uſe their own Word) ſiinted:; 
Which was the Propoſition that I undertook 
to prove. But there are two Things, I cons 
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feſs, that are extreamly Hinder & and ſtinted 
by a Set. form of Prayer, and equally further- 
ed and enlarged by the Extempore- way; 
which, without all doubt, is the true Cauſe, 
why the former is ſo much decried, and the 
latter ſo much extolled by the Men, whom 
we are now pleading with. The firſt of which 
is Pride and Oſtentation; the other Faction 
and Sedition. | 

1. And firſt for Pride. I do not in the leaſt 
queſtion, but the chief Deſign of ſuch as uſe 
the Extempore-way, is to amuſe the unthink- 
ing Rabble with an Admiration of their Gifts; 
their whole Devotion procceding from no o- 
ther Principle, but only a Love to hear them. 
ſelves talk. And, I believe, it would put Lu- 
cifer himſelf hard to it, to out. vye the Pride 
of one of thoſe Fellows pouring out his Ex- 
tempore - ſtuff amongſt his ignorant, whining, 
factious Followers, liſtning to, and applaud. 
ing his copious Flow and Cant, with the ri- 
diculous Accentsoftheir impertinent Groans. 
And, the Truth is, Extempore-prayer, even 


when beſt and moſt dextrouſly performed, is 


nothing elſe, but a buſineſs of Invention and 
Wit (ſuch as it is) and requires no more to it, 
but a teeming Imagination, a bold Front, and 

a ready Expreſſion; and deſerves much the 


1 


ſame 
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ſame Commendation (were it not in a matter 
too ſerious, to be ſuddain upon) which is due 
to Extempore- Verſes: Only with this Diffe- 

| rence, That there is neceſſary to theſe latter, 
a competent Meaſure of Wit and Learning; 
whereas the former may be done with very 
little Wit, and no Learning at all. 

And now, can any ſober Perſon think it 
reaſonable, that the publick Devotions of a 
whole Congregation, ſhould be under the 
Conduct, and at the Mercy of a pert, empty, 
conceited Holder. forth, whoſe chief (if not 
ſole) Intent is to. vaunt his ſpiritual Clack, 
and (asI may ſo ſpeak) to pray Prizes; where- 

* as Prayer is a Duty, that recommends itſelf 
to the Acceptance of Almighty God, by no 
| other Qualification ſo much, as by the pro- 
foundeſt Humility and the loweſt Eſteem that 
2 Man can poſlibly have of himſelf? 

Certainly the extemporizing Faculty is ne- 
ver more out of its Element, than in the Pul- 
pit: Though even here, it is much more ex- 
cuſable in a Sermon, than in a Prayer; foraſ- 
much as in that, a Man addreſſes himſelf but 
to Men; Men like himſelf, whom he may 
therefore make bold with; as, no doubt, fox 
ſo doing they will alſo make bold with him. 
—_ the — Advantage weng s | 
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ſuch ſuddain Conceptions, that as they are 
quickly born, ſo they quickly die: It being 
ſeldom known, where theSpeaker has ſo very 
Fluent an Invention, but the Hearer alſo has 
the Gift of as ſſuent a Memory. 
2. The other thing that has been hitherto 
ſo little befriended by a Set- form of Prayer, 
and ſo very much by the Extempore-way, is 
Faction and Sedition. It has been always 
found an excellent Way of girning at the Go. 
vernment in Scripture-phraſe. And we all 
know the common Dialect, in which the 

great Maſters of this Art uſed to pray for the 
King, and-which may juſtly paſs for only a 
\ cleanlier and more refined kind of libelling 

him in the Lord: As that God will turn his 
Heart, and open his Eyes: As if he were a 
Pagan, yet to be converted to Chriſtianity ; 
with many other ſly, virulent, and malicious 
Infinuations, which we may cvery Day hear 
of from (thoſe Mints of Treaſon and Rebelli- 
on) tiſeir Conventicles ; and for which, and 
a great deal leſs, ſome Princes and Govern. 
ments would make them not only cat their 
Words, but the Tongue that ſpoke them too. 
In fine, let all their Extempore-Harangues be 
conſidered, and duly weighed, and you ſhall 
find a Spirit of Pride, 1 and Sedi- 
tion, 


. 
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tion, predominant in them all: The only 
Spirit, which thoſe Impoſtors do really, and 
indeed pray by. 

I have been ſo much the longer, and the 
carneſter, againſt this intoxicating, bewitching 
Cheat of Extempore- prayer, being fully ſa- 
tisfied in my Conſcience, that it has been all 
along the Devil's Maſter- piece and prime En- 
gine to overthrow our Church by. For I 
look upon this as a moſt unanſwerable Truth, 
That whoſoever. renders the publick Wor- 
ſhip of God contemptible amongſt us, mult in 
the ſame degree weaker and diſcredit our 
whole Religion. And, I hope, I have alſo proy- 
edit to be a Truth altogether as clear, That 
this Extemporc-way naturally brings all the 


Contempt upon the Worſhip of God, that 


both the Folly and Faction of Men can poſ- 


ſibly expoſe it to: And therefore, as a thing 


neither ſubſervient to the true Purpoſes of 
Religion, nor grounded upon Principles of 
Reaſon, nor laſtly, ſuitable to the Practice of 
Antiquity, ought by all means to be explod 
ed and caſt out of every ſober and welborder 
ed Church; or that will be ſure to throw the 
Church itſelf out of Doors. 
Aud thus I have at length finiſhed what I 
had to ſay of the firſt Ingredient of a pious 
: 14 and 
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and reverential Prayer, which was Premedi. 
tation of Thought; preſcribed to us in theſe 
Words, Let not thy Mouth be raſh, nor thy 
Heart be haſty to utter any thing before God. 
Which excellent Words, and moſt wiſe Ad- 
vice of Solomon, whoſoever can reconcile to 
the Expediency, Decency, or Uſefulneſs of 
Extempore-prayer, I ſhall acknowledge him 
a Man of greater Ability and Parts of Mind, 
than Solomon himſelf. 
d The\other logredicnt of a revetentialand 


LL. ' "duly qualified Prayer, is 4 pertinent Brevity 
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of Expreſſion, mentioned and recommended 

in that part of the Text ; Therefore let thy 

Wards be few. But this I cannot diſpatch 
=p and 8 not enter upon 

5 this time. : \ 

Ni ve to G 97 1 Nocber God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt, Three Perſons and 
One God, be rendred and aſcribed, as is 
"moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty * 
and Dominion, both now and for ever. 


2 Amen. 
45 7 A Die 
Me Hp gig mute $73 Ex 


A Diſcourſe againſt long and Extem- 
pore-Prayers,ju behalf of the Liturgy 
of the Church of England. 


Upon the ſame TEXT. 


ECCLES. . 44. 


Be not raſh with thy Mouth, and ler 
not thine Heart be” haſty to uiter 


any thing before God; for God i in 
Heaven, ani thou upon Earth ; 


thtrefore Fi thy Wi ords be feu. 12 


1 Formerly/ began a Diſcburl upon theſe 
Weods,/ _ obſerved in them theſe 
three Thi 

1. That Rhoſocvcs appears. in the Houle 
of God, and particularly in the way of 
Prayer, _ to reckon himſelf, in a more. 


cſpe- 
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eſpecial mannet, placed in the Sight and Pre- 
ſence of God: And, 

2. That the vaſt and infinite Diſtance be- 
tween God and him, ought to create in him 
all imaginable Awe and Reverence in ſuch 
his Addreſſes to God. 

3. Andl/aſtly; Tlaat this Reverence requir- 
ed of him, is to conſiſt in a ſerious Preparation 
of his Thoughts, and a ſober Government of 
his Expreſſions: Neither is his Mauth to be 
raſh, nor his Heart to be haſty in uttering 
any thing before God. | 

Theſe three Things I ſhew'd were evident- 
ly contained i in the Words, and did as cvi- 
dently contain the whole Senſe of them. But 
. — _— all into this one Propoliti- 
on; Namely, j * 

That Premtditation of Thought, and Bre. 
vity of Expreſſion, are the great Ingredients 
of that Reverence that is required to co 
acceptable, ad devout Prayer. 

The firſt of theſe, which is Pre 0 ion 
of Thought; I then fully treated of, \ ad dif 
patch d; and ſhall now proceed to the other, 
Which is a F Brevity of Expreſſio on; 
Therefore let thy Words be fe. 


a — Concerning which, we ſhall obſerve, | firſt 


in general, That to be able t to expreſs our 
Mines 
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Minds briefly, and fully too, is abſolutely the 
greateſt Perfection and Commendation that 
Speech is capable of; ſuch a mutual Commu. 
nication of our Thoughts, being (as I may ſo 
ſpeak) the next Approach to Intuition; and 
the neareſt Imitation of the Converſe of bleſ- 
ſed Spirits made perfect, that our Condition 
in this Word can poflibly raiſe us to. Cer- 
tainly the greateſt and the wiſeſt Conceptions 
that ever iſſued from the Mind of Men, have 
been couched under, and de delivered 1 in a few, 
cloſe, home, and ſi onificant Words. 

But to derive che Credit of this way ef 
ſpeaking much higher, and from an Example 
infinitely greater, than the greateſt human 
Wiſdom, was it not authorized, and ennobled 
by God himſelf in his making of the World? 
Was not the Work of all the ſix Days tranſ- 
ated in ſo many Words? There was no Cir- 
cumlocution, or Amplification, in the Caſe; 

which makes theRhetorician Longins, in his 


Book of che Loftineſs of Sprech, ſo much ad- 
mire the Height and Grandeur of Moſes's Style 


in his firſt Chapter of Geneſis, is, 0 F isi 


Oo ue dir, & &Y © TUX®) ave The Lawgiver of 


the Jews (ys he, meaning Moſes) was 0 
ordinary Man; =_ OE qua 37 N 
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.\. - —he ſet forth the divine Power ſuitably to the 
x hb Majeſty and Greatneſs of it. But how did he 


this ? Why, (bs cy Th eic S regilac F 7 viſaur, 
eiter 0 Otog Her T3 yereolo Ows Ka EYEVETO | 
vi yy ud eywere, & c. For that ( ſays he) 

in the very Entrance of his Laws, he gives us 
this ſhort and preſent Account of the whole 
Creation: God ſaid, Let there be Light, and 
there was Light ; Lei there be an Earth, a 
Sea, and a Firmament, and there was ſo. So 
that all this high Elogy and Encomium given 
by this Heathen of Moſes, ſprang only from 
the majcſtick Brevity of this one Expreſlion ; 
an Expreſſion ſo ſuited to the Greatneſs of a 


Creator, and ſo expreſſive of his boundleſs, 
creative Power, as a Power infinitely above all 


Controul, or poſlibility of finding the leaſt 


Obſtacle or Delay, in atchieving its mightieſt 


and moſt ſtupendious Works. Heaven, and 
Earth, and all the Hoſt of both (as it were) 
dropt from his Mouth; and Nature itſelf was 
but the Product of a Word; a Word not de- 


ſigned to expreſs, but to conſtitute and give a 
Being; (and not ſc not ſo much the Repreſentation, 
' as the Cauſe of what it ſignified. ) | 


This was God's way of ſpeaking in his firſt 


forming of the Univerſe: And was it not 


ſo, in the next grand Inſtance of his Power, 
A 25 mis 
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his Governing of it too? For ate not the great 
Inſtruments of Government, his Laws, drawn 
up and digeſted into a few Sentences? The 
whole Body of them containing but Ten 
Commandments, and ſome of thoſe Com- 
mandments not ſo many Words? Nay, and 
have we not theſe alſo brought into yeta nar- 
rower Compaſs by him, who beft underſtood 

them? Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy Heart, and ith all thy Soul, and 
thy Neighbour as thy ſelf. Precepts, nothing 
like the tedious, endleſs, confuſed Traſh of Hu- 
man Laws; Laws ſo numerous, that they 
not only exceed Men's Practice, but alſo ſux- 
paſs their Arithmetick ; and ſo voluminous, 
that no mortal Head, nor Shoulders neither, 
muſt ever pretend themſelves able to tear 
them. In God's Laws the Words are few, 
the Senſe vaſt and infinite. In human Laws, 
you ſhall be ſure to have Words enough; 
but, for the moſt part, to diſcern 'the''Senſe 
and Reaſon of them, you had need read . 
them with 'a Microſcope. Het 
And thus having ſhewn,/how the Almighty 
utters himſelf, when he-ſpeaks,:and that upon 
the greateſt Occaſions; let us now deſcend 
from Heaven to Earth, from God to Man, 
and ſhew, That it is no Preſumption for us co 
5 4 conform 
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conform our Words, as well as our Actions, 
to the ſupreme Pattern, and according to our 
poor meaſures to imitate the Wiſdom that we 
adore. And for this, has it not been noted 
by the beſt Obſervers, and the ableſt Judges, 
both of Things and Perſons, that the Wiſdom 
ofany People or Nation has been moſt ſeen 
in the Proverbs and ſhort Sayings commonly 
reccived amongſt them? And what is a Pro- 
verb, but the Experience and Obſervation of 
ſeveral Ages, gathered and ſumm'd up into 
one Expreſſion? The Scripture vouches Sol 
mon for the wiſeſt of Men, and they are hisPro- 
verbs that prove him ſo. The ſeven Wiſe Men 
of Greece, ſo famous for their Wiſdom all the 
World over, acquired all that Fame each of 
them, by a ſingle Sentence, conſiſting of two 
or three Words. And yv#6; ceavſcy ſtill lives 
and flouriſhes in the Mouths of all, while ma- 
ny vaſt Volumes are extinct. and ſunk into 
Duſt and utter Oblivion. And then for Books, 
we ſhall generally find, that the moſt Excel- 
lent, in any Art or Science, have been ſtill the 
ſmalleſt, and moſt compendious : And this not 
without ground; for it is an Argument that the 
Author was a Maſter of what he wrote; and 
had a clear Notion, and a full Comprehenſion 
of the Subject before him, For the Reaſon 
4 | of 
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of Things lies in a little compaſs, if the Mind 
could at any time be ſo happy as to light up- 
on it. Moſt of the Writings and Diſcourſes in 
the World, are but Illuſtration and Rheto- 
' rick, which ſignifies as much as nothing to 
a Mind eager in purſuit after the Cauſes and 
Philoſophical Truth of Things. It is the work 
of Fancy to enlarge, but of Judgment to ſhorter 
and contract; and therefore this muſt needs 
be as far above the other, as Judgment'is a 
greater and a nobler Faculty than Fancy or 
Imagination. All Philoſophy is reduced to 
a few Principles, and thoſe Principles com- 
prized in a fewPropoſitions. And as the whole 
Structure of Speculation reſts upon three or 
four Axioms, or Maxims ; ſo that of Practice 
alſo bears upon a very (mall number of Rules. 
And ſurely, there was never yet any Rule or 
Maxim that fill'd a Volume, or took up a 
Week's time to be got by Heart. No; theſe 
are the Apices Rerum, the Tops andSums, the 
very Spirit and Life of Things extracted and 
abridged; juſt as all the Lines drawn from the 
vaſteſt Circumference, do at length meet and 
unite in the ſmalleſt of things, a Point; and 
it is but a very little Piece of Wood, with 
which a true Artiſt will meaſure all the Tim- 
ber in the World. The Truth is, there could 

III be 
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be no ſuch thing as Art or Science, could not 


the Mind of Man gather the general Natures 


of Things out of the numberleſs heap of Par- 
ticulars, and then bind them up into ſuch 
ſhort Aphoriſms or Propoſitions ; that ſo they 
may be made portable to the Memory, and 
thereby become ready and at hand for the 
Judgment to apply, and make uſe of, as there 
ſhall be occaſion. 


eln fine, Bzevizp-andSuccinnels of Specch, 
is that, which in Philoſophy or Speculation 


we call Maxim, and Firſt Principle; in the 
Counſels and Reſolves of practical Wiſdom, 
and the deep Myſteries of Religion, Oracle; 
and laſtly, in matters of Wit, and the Fineneſ- 
ſes of Imagination, Epigram. All of them ſe- 
verally, and in their kinds the greateſt, and the 
nobleſt Things that the Mind of Man can ſhew 
the force and dexterity of its Faculties in. 


And now, if this be the higbeſt Excelleney, 


aud Perfection of Speech, in all other things, 


can we aſſign any true, ſolid Reaſon, why it 
ſhould not be ſo likewiſe in Prayer * Nay, is 
there not rather the cleareſt Reaſon imagina- 
ble, why it ſhould be much, more fo? Since 
moſt of the fore - mentioned things are but Ad. 
dreſſes to an human Underſtanding, which may 


Hg as ny Words as may fill a Volume, to 
make 
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make it underſtand the Truth of one Line. 
Whereas Prayer is an Addreſs to that eternal 
Mind, which (as we have ſhewn before) ſuch 
as rationally invocate, pretend not to inform, 
Nevertheleſs, ſince the Nature of Man is ſuch, 
that while we are yet in the Body, our Reve- 
rence and Worſhip of God muſt of Neceſſity 
proceed in ſome Analogy to the Reverence, 
that weſhew to the Grandces of this World, 
we will here ſee, what the Judgment of all 
wiſe Men is, concerning fewneſs of Words, 
when we appear as Suppliants before our 
Earthly Superiors; and we ſhall find, that 
they generally allow it to import theſe three 
Things: |. Modeſty.)a: Diſcretion ; And 3. 


Height of Reſpect to the Perſon addreſſed to. f | 
And firſt, for Modeſty. Modeſty is a kind of * 


Shame or Baſhfulneſs, proceeding from the 
Senſe a Man has of his own Defects, compared 
with the Perfections of him whom he comes 
before. And that which is Modeſty towards 
Men, is Worſhip and Devotion towards God. 
It is a Virtue, that makes a Man unwilling to 
be ſeen, and fearful to be heard; and yet for 
that very Cauſe, never fails to make him, both 
ſeen with Favour, and heard with Attention. 
It loves not many Words, nor indeed needs 


them, For Modeſty addreſſing to any one of 
.nl. K a ge- 
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a generous Worth and Honour, is ſure to haye. 
that Man's Honour for its Advocate, and his 
Generoſity for its Interceſſor. And how then 
is it poſlible for ſuch a Virtue to run out into 
Words? Loquacity ſtorms the Ear, but Mo- 
deſty takes the Heart; that is troubleſome, 
this gentle, but irreſiſtible. Much Speaking 
is always the Effect of Confidence; and Con- 
fidence ſtill preſuppoſes, and ſprings from the 
Perſuaſion that a Man hasof his own Worth : 
Both of them, certainly, very unfit Qualifica- 
tions for a Petitioner. 
2. Thesfecqnd thing that naturally ſhews 
" itſelf in Paucity of Words, is Diſcretion; and 
particularly, that prime and eminent part of 
it, that conſiſts in a Care of offending : Which 
Solomon aſſures us, that in much ſpeaking, it 
is hardly poſſible for us to avoid: kr Prov. x. 
19. In the multitude of Words Hehe) there 
wanteth not Fin. It requiring no ordinary 
Skill for a Man to make his Tongue run by 
Rule; and, at the ſame time, to give it both 
its Leſſon and its Liberty too. For ſeldom 
or never is there much ſpoke, but ſomething 
or other had better been not ſpoke ; there be- 
ing nothing that the Mind of Man is ſo apt to 
Kindle, and take diſtaſte at, as at Words: 
: And therefore, whenſocver any one comes to 
8 prefer- 
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prefer a Suit to another, no doubt, the fewer 


ofthem the better; ſince, where ſo very little 
is ſaid, it is ſure to be either candidly accep- 
ted, or, which is next, eaſily excuſed: But, at 
the ſame time, to petition, and to provoke 
too, is certainly very prepoſterous. 

3. The third Thing, that Brevity of 
Speech commends itſelf by, in all petitionary 


Addreſſes, is a peculiar Reſpect to the Perſonꝛ 


addreſſed to: For, whoſocver petitions his Su- 

perior, in uch a manner, does, by his very ſo 
doing, confeſs him better able to underſtand, 
than he himſelf can be to expreſs his own Caſe. 
He owns him, as a Patron, of a preventing 
Judgment and Goodneſs, and, upon that ac- 
count, able, not only to anſwer, but alſo to 
anticipate his Requeſts. For, according to the 
moſt natural Interpretation of Things, this is 
to aſcribe to him a Sagacity ſo quick and 
piercing, that it were Preſumption to inform; 
and a Benignity ſo great, that it were needleſs 


to importune him. And can there be a greater 


and more winning Deference to a Superior, 
than to treat him under ſuch a Character ? Or, 
can any thing be imagin'd ſo naturally fit and 
efficacious, both to enforce the Petition, and 


to endear the Petitioner ? A ſhort Petition to 


SIE Man, is not only a Suit to him for 
K 2 his 
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his Favour, but alſo a Panegyrick upon his 
Parts. 7 

And thus I have given you the three com- 
mendatoryQualitications of Brevity of Speech, 
in our Applications to the great Ones of the 
World. Concerning which, as ſhewed be- 
fore, that it was impoſſible for us to form our 
Addreſſes, even to God himſelf, but with ſome 
Proportion and Reſemblance to thoſe that we 
make to our fellow Mortals, in a Condition 
much above us; ſo it is certain, that what- 
ſoe ver the general Judgment and Conſent of 
Mankind allows to be expreſſive and decla- 
rative of our Honour to thoſe, muſt (only 
with duc Allowance of the Difference of the 
Object) as really and properly declare and ſig- 
nify that Honour and Adoration that is due 
from us to the great God, And, conſequent- 
ly, what we have ſaid for Brevity of Speech, 
with Reſpect to the former, ought equally to 
conclude for it, with Relation to him too. 

But to argue more immediately and direct. 
Iy to the point before us: I ſhall now produce 
five Arguments, enforcing Brevity, and ca- 


ſhicring all Prolixity of Speech, with pecu- 


liar Reference to our Addreſſes to God, 

1. And the firſt Argument ſhall be taken 

from this Conſideration : That there is no 
Reaſon, 


ar 
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Reaſon alledgible fort 
Prolixity of Speech, that is at all applicable 
10 Prayer. For, whoſocver uſes Multiplicity 
of Words, or Length of Diſcourſe, muſt of 
neceſſity do it for one of theſe three Purpoſes 3 
Either to inform, or perſuade ; or laſtly, to 
weary and overcome the Perſon, whom he di- 
rects his Diſcourſe to. But the very firſt Foun- 
dation of what I had to ſay upon this Subject, 


TY » . 


1 was laid by me, in demonſtrating, that 
* Prayer could not poſlibly prevail with God, 
Hany of theſe three ways. For as much as be- 
ing Omniſcient, he could not be informed ; 
and, being void of Paſſion, or Affections, he 
10 N could not be perſuaded; and laſtly, being 
gs © Omnipotent, and infinitely Great, he could 
ue not, by any Importunity, be wearicd, or o- 
at- . vercome. And, if ſo, what uſe then can there 
ch, be of Rhetorick, Harangue, or Multitude of 
to . Words in Prayer? For, if they ſhould be de- 
. | ſigned for Information, muſt it not be infi- 


d- nitely ſottiſh and unreaſonable, to go about 
to inform him, who can be ignorant of No- 
thing! Or, to perſuade him, whoſe unchange- 
cCu-, able Nature makes it impoſſible for him to be 

moved or wrought upon? Or, laſtly, by long 
and much ſpeaking, to think to weary him 
out, whoſe infinite Power, all the ſtrength of 


* Men 
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Men and Angels, and the whole World put 
together, is not able to encounter, or ſtand be- 
fore? So that the Truth is, by Loquacity and 
Prolixity ofPrayer, a Man docs really and in- 
deed (whether he thinks ſo or no) rob God 
of the Honour of thoſe three great Attributes, 


( and neither treats him as a PerſonOmniſcient, 


or Unchangeable, « or Omnipotent.) For, on 
the other ſide, all the uſefulneſs of long Speech 


in human Converſe, is founded only upon the 


Defects and Imperfections of human Nature. 
For he whoſe Knowledge is at beſt but limited, 
and whoſe Intellect, both in apprehending and 
judging, proceeds by a ſmall diminutive Light, 
cannot but receive an additional Light, by the 
Conceptions of another Man, clearly and plain- 
ly expreſſed, and by ſuch Expreſſion convey- 
ed to his Apprehenſion. And he again, whoſe 
Nature ſubjects him to Want and Weakneſs, 
and conſequently to Hopes and Fears, cannot 
but be moved this way, or that way, accord. 
ing as Objects ſuitable to thoſe Paſſions, ſhall 
be dextrouſly repreſented, and ſet before his 
Imagination, by the Arts of Speaking; which 
is that that we call Perſuaſian. And laſtly, 


he whoſe Soul and Body receive their Acti- 


vity from, and performfall their Functions by, 
the Mediatipn of the Spirits, which ebb and 
flow, 
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flow, conſume, and are renewed again, can- 
not but find himſelf very uneaſy upon any te- 
dious, verboſe Application made to him: and 
that ſometimes to ſucha degree, that through 
mere Fatigue, and even againſt Judgment and 
Intercſt both, a Man ſhall ſurrender himſelf as 


4 conquer'd Perſon, to the over-bearing Ve- 


hemence of ſuch Sollicitations : For when they 
ply him ſo faſt, and pour in upon him ſo thick, 
they cannot but wear, and waſt the Spirits, as 
unequal to ſo pertinacious a Charge; and this 
is properly to weary a Man, But now all 
Wearineſs, we know, pre- ſuppoſes Weakneſs; 
and conſequently every long, importunate, 
weariſome Petition is truly and properly a 
force upon him, that is purſued with it; it is a 
following Blow after Blow upon the Mind 
and Affections, and may, for the time, paſs for 
real, though ſhort Perſecution. 

This is the State and Condition of humane 
Nature ; and Prolixity or Importunity of 
Speech is ſtill the great Engine toattack it by, 


either in its ind or weak ſide: And I think I 


may venture to affirm, that it is ſeldom that 
any Man is prevailed upon by Words, but up- 
on a true and philoſophical Eſtimate of the 
whole Matter, he is either decerved or wearied, 
veloxe he is 5 and parts with the thing de- 
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ſired of him upon the very ſame Terms, that 
either aChild parts with a Jewel for anApple, 
ora Man parts with his Sword, when it is forci- 
bly wreſted, or took from him. And that he 


136 


who obtains what he has been rhetorically, or 


importunately begging for, goes away really 
a Conqueror, and triumphantly carrying off 
the Spoils of his Neighbour's Underſtanding, 
or his Will; baffling the former, or wearying 
the latter intoa grant of his reſtleſs Petitions. 
And now, if this be the Caſe; when any 
one comes with a tedious, long-winded Ha- 
rangue to God, may not God properly an- 
ſwer him with thoſe Words, in P/al. I. 21. 
Surely thou thinkeſt I am altogether ſuch an 
one as thy ſelf? And perhaps, uponadue and 
rational Examination of all the Follies, and 
Indeccncics that Men are apt to be guilty of 
in Prayer, they will be all found reſolvable 
into this one Thing, as the ttue and ſole Cauſe 
of them; namely, That Men, when they pray, 
take God tobe ſuch an one as themſelves and 
ſo treat him accordingly: The Malignity and 
Miſchief of which groſs Miſtake may reach far- 


ther than poſlibly at firſt they can well be a. 


ware of. For if it be Idolatry to pray to God 
the Father, repreſented under the ſhape of a 
Man, can it be at all better to pray to him as 
%: 5 Ig repre- 
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repreſented under the Weakneſs of a Man? 
Nay if the Miſrepreſentation of the Object 
makes the Idolatry; certainly by how much 
the worſe, and moxe ſcandalous the Miſrepre- 
ſentation is, by ſo much the groſſer and more 
intolerable muſt be the Idolatry. To con- 
firm which, we may add this Conſideration, 
that Chriſt himſelf, even now in his glorified 
Eſtate in Heaven, wears the Body, and conſe- 
quently the Shape of a Man, though he is far 
from any of his Infirmities or ImperfeQions : 
And therefore, no doubt, to repreſent God 
to ourſelves under theſe latter, muſt needs be 
more abſurd and irreligious, than to repreſent 
him under the former. But to one particulat 
of the preceding Diſcourſe ſome may reply 
and object; That if God's Omniſcience, by 
rendring it impoſſible for him to be informed, 
be a ſufficient Reaſon againſt Prolixity, ox 
length of Prayer; it will follow, that it is 
equally a Reaſon againſt the uſing any Words 
at all in Prayer ; ſince the proper uſe of Words 
is to inform the Perſon whom we ſpeak to; 


r- and, conſequently, where Information is im. 
4. poſlible, Words muſt needs be uſeleſs and ſu · 
d perfluous. 1 

2 _ To which I anſwer, Firſt by Conceſſion, 
as that if the ſole uſe of Words, or Speech, 


e- were . 
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were to inform the Perſon, whom we ſpeak 
fo, the Conſequence would be firm and good, 
and cqually conclude againſt the uſe of any 
Words at all in Prayer. But therefore, in 
the ſecond Place, l deny Information to be the 
ſole and adequate uſe of Words or Speech, 
or indeed any uſe of them at all, when either 
the Perſon ſpoken to, needs not to be infor- 
med, and withal is known not to nced it, as 
ſometimes it falls out with Men; or, when he 
is uncapable of being informed, as it is always 
with God. But the proper uſe of Words, 
whenſocver we ſpeak to God in Prayer, is 
thereby to pay him Honour and Obedience. 
God having, by an expreſs Precept, enjoined 
us the uſe of Words in Prayer, commanding 
us in Pſal. I. . and many other Scriptures, 
to call upon him: and in Luke xi. D. When 
we pray, to ſay, Our Father, &c. But no 
where has he commanded us to do this with 
Prolizity,—er- Multiplicity of Words. And 
though it muſt be confeſſed, that we may 
fometimes anſwer this Command of calling 
upon God, and ſaying, Our Father, & _&c. by 
mental or inward Prayer; yet ſince theſe 
Words, in their firſt and moſt proper Signi- 
fication, import a vocal Addreſs, there is no 
doubt, but the direct Deſign of the Command 
2 18 
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is to enjoin this alſo, whereſoever there is Abi- 
lity and Power to perform it. So that we 
ſee here theNeceſlity of wogra/Prayer,founded 
upon the Authority of adivine Precept; where- 
as, for long prolix Prayer, no ſuch Precept 
can be produced; and conſequently, the divine 
Omniſcience may be a ſufficient Reaſon againſt 
multiplicity of Words in Prayer, and yet con- 
clude nothing ſimply or abſolutely againſt the 
bare uſe of them. Nevertheleſs, that we may 
not ſcem to alledge bare Comm and, unſe- 
conded by Reaſon, (which yet, in the divine 
Commands, it is impoſſible to do,) there is 
this great Reaſon for, and uſe of Words in 
Prayer, without the leaſt Pretence of inform- 
ing the Perſon whom we pray to; and that is, 


to acknowledge and own thoſe Wants before 


God, that we ſupplicate for a Relief of. It 
being very proper and rational to own and ac- 
knowledge a thing even to him, who knew it 
before: Foraſmuch as this is ſo far from offer- 
ing to communicate, or make known to him 
the thing ſo acknowledged, that it rather pre- 
ſuppoſes in him an antecedent Knowledge of 
it, and comes in only as a ſubſequent Aſſent, 
and Subſcription to the Reality and Truth of 
ſuch a Knowledge. For to acknowledge athing 
in the firſt Senſe of the Word, does by no 

| means 
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means ſignify a Deſign of notifying that thing 
to another, but is truly and properly a Man's 
paſſing Sentence upon himſelf, and his own 


Condition: There being no Reaſon in the 


World, for a Man to expect that God ſhould 
relieve and ſupply thoſe Wants, that he him- 
ſelf will not own or take notice of; any 
more, than for a Man to hope for a Pardon 
of thoſe Sins, that he cannot find in his heart 
to confeſs. And yet (I ſuppoſe) no Man in 
his right Senſes does, or can imagine, that 
God is informed, or brought to the knowledge 
of thoſe Sins, by any ſuch Confeſſion. 

And ſo much for the clearing of this Ob- 
jection ; and, in the whole, for the firſt Argu- 
ment produced by us, for Brevity, aud againſt 

Mixa, of- Prayer; namely, That all the 
Reaſons that can be aſſigned for Prolixity of 
Speech in our Converſe with Men, ceaſe, and 
become no Reaſons for it at all, when we are 
to ſpeak or pray to God, 

J. The ſecond Argument for Paucity of 
Words in Prayer, ſhall be taken from the Pau- 


city of thoſe things that are neceſſary to be 


pray ed for. And ſurely, where few Things 


are neceſſary, few Words ſhould be ſufficient. 


For where the Matter isnot commenſurate to 
the Words, all Speaking is but Tautology; 
* ; that 
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that being truly and really Tautology, where 
the ſame thing is repeated, though under ne- 
ver ſo much variety of Expreſſion; As it is 
but the ſame Man ſtill, though he appears e- 
very Day, or every Hour, in a new and dif- 
ferent Suit of Clothes. 


The adequate Subject of our Prayers (I 


ſhew d at firſt) comprehended in it Things of 


Neceſſity, and Things of Charity. As to the 
firſt of which, I know nothing abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, but Grace here, and Glory hereafter. 
And for the other, we know what the Apoſtle 
ſays, L im.. Having Food and Raiment, 
let us be therewith content. Nature is ſatis- 
fied with a little, and Grace with leſs. And now, 
if the Matter of our Prayers lies within ſo 
narrow a Compaſs, why ſhould the Dreſs 
and Out- ſide of them ſpread and diffuſe itſelf 
into ſo wide and diſproportioned a Largeneſs ? 
By reaſon of which, our Words will be forced 
to hang looſe and light, without any Matter 
to ſupport them ; much after the ſame rate, 
that it is ſaid to be in Tranſubſtantiation 
where Accidents arc left in the lurch by their 
proper Subject, that gives them the ſlip, and 


ſo leaves thoſe poor ſlender Beings to uphold 


ws ſhift for Waschen 
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In Brevity of Speech, a Man does not fo 
much ſpeak Words, as Things; Things in 


their preciſe and naked Truth, and ſtripp'd 


of their Rhetorical Mask, and their fallacious 
Gloſs : And therefore, in Athens they circum- 
ſcribed the Pleadings of theirOrators by aſtrict 
Law, cutting off Prologuesand Epilogues, and 
commanding them to an immediate Repreſen- 
tation of the Caſe, by an impartial and ſuccinct 
Declaration of mere Matter of Fact. And this 
was indeed, to ſpeak Things fit for a Judge 


to hear, becauſe it argued the Pleader alſo a 


Judge of what was fit for him to ſpeak. 

And, now why ſhould not this be both De- 
cency and Devotion too, when we come to 
plead for our poor Souls before the great Tri- 
bunal of Heaven? It was the Saying of Solo- 
mon, A Word tothe Wiſe ; and if ſo, certain. 
ly there can be no Neceſſity of many Words 
to him, who is Wiſdom itſelf, For, can any 
Man think, that God delights to hear him 
make Speeches, and to ſhew his Parts, (as the 
Word is) or to jumble a Multitude of miſap. 
plicd Scripture-Sentences together, interlard- 


ed with a frequent, nauſeous Repetition of A 


Lord ! which ſome call exerciſing their Gifts, 
but with a greater Exerciſe of their Hearers 
Patience? Nay, does not he preſent his Maker, 

N D . - i 
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not only with a more decent, but alſo a more 
free and liberal Oblation, who tenders him 
much in a little, and brings him his whole 
Heart and Soul wrapt up in three or four 
Words, than he who with full Mouth, and 
loud Lungs, ſends up whole Vollies of articu- 
late Breath to the Throne of Grace? For nei- 
ther in the Eſteem of God, or Man, ought 
multitude of Words to paſs for any more: In 
the preſent Caſe, no doubt, God accounts and 
accepts of the former, as infinitely a more va» 
luable Offering than the latter. As that Sub- 
ject pays his Prince a much nobler and more 
acceptable Tribute, who tenders him a Purſe 
of Gold, than he who» brings him a whole 
Cart-load of Farthings; in which there is 


Weight without Worth, and Number with- 


out Accoynt. 

3. The third Argument for Brevity, or 
Contractedneſs of Speech in Prayer, ſhall be 
taken from the very Nature and Condition of 
the Perſon whoprays ; which makes it impoſ- 
ſible for him to keep up the ſame Fervour and 


Attention in a long Prayer, that he may in a 


ſhort. For as I firſt obſerved that the Mind of 
Man cannot with the ſame Force and Vigour 


attend two ſeveral Objects at the ſame time; 


ſo neither can it with the ſame Force and Ear- 
neſtneſs 


Sy * 
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neſtneſs exert itſelf upon one and the ſame 
Object for any long time. Great Intention of 
Mind ſpending the Spirits too faſt, to continue 
its firſt Freſhneſs and Agility long. For while 
the Soul is a Retainer to the Elements, and a 
Sojourner in the Body, it muſt be content to 
ſubmit its own quickneſs and ſpirituality to 
the dulneſs of its Vehicle, and to comply with 
the pace of its inferior Companion. Juſt like 
aA Man ſhut up in a Coach; who, while he is 
ſo, muſt be willing to go no faſter than the 
Motion of the Coach will carry him. He 
who does all by the help of thoſe ſubtle, re- 
fin d Parts of Matter, called Spirits, muſt not 
think to perſevere at the ſame pitch of acting, 
while thoſe Principles of Activity flag. No 
Man begins and ends a long Journey with 
the ſame Pace. 

But now, when Prayer has loſt its due Fer- 
vour and Attention, (which indeed are the 
very Vitals of it,) it is but the Carcaſs of a 
Prayer; and conſequently, muſt needs be 
loathſome and offenſive to God: Nay, though 
the greateſt part of it ſhould be enlivened and 
carried on with an actual Attention; yet if 
that Attention fails to enliven any one part of 
it, the whole is but a joining of the Living and 
the Dead together; for which Conjunction, 

the 
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the Dead is not at all the better, but the Liv- 
ing very much the worſe. It is not length, 
nor copiouſneſs of Language, that is Devo- 
tion, any more than Bulk and Bigneſs is Va- 
lour, or Fleſh the meaſure of the Spirit. A 
ſhort Sentenc e may be oftentimes a large and 
a mighty Prayer. Devotion ſo managed, be- 
ing like Water in a Well, where you have 
Fulneſs in alittle Compaſs; which ſurely is 
much nobler, than the ſame carricd out into 
many petit, creeping Rivulets, with length and 
ſhallowneſs together. Let him who prays, 
beſtow all that Strength, Fervour and Atten- 
tion, upon Shortneſs and Significance, that 
would otherwiſe run out, and loſe itſelf in 


length and luxuriancy of Speech to no purpoſe. 


Let not his Tongue out- ſtrip his Heart; nor 
preſume to carry a Meſſage to the Throne of 


Grace, while that ſtays behind. Let him not 


think to ſupport ſo hard, and weighty a Duty, 
with a tired, languiſhing, and be. jaded De- 
votion: To avoid which, let a Man contract 
his Expreſſion, where he cannot ; enlarge his 
Affection ; ſtill remembring, that nothing can 
be more abſurd in itſelf, nor more unacceptar 
ble to God, than for one engaged i in the great 


Work of 7 755 to hold on bett. after he 
mA 0 L. HI. has 
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has left off praying; and to keep the Lips at 
work, when the Spirzt can do no more. 

. The fourth Argument for ſhortneſs, 
or conciſeneſs of Speech in Prayer, ſhall be 
drawn from this, that it is the mo natural 
and lively way of expreſſing the utmoſt A- 
gonies and Out cries of the Soul to God upon 
a quick, pungent Senſe, cither of a preſling 
Neceſlity,or an approachingCalamity; which, 
we know, are generally the chicf Occaſions of 
Prayer, and the moſt effectual Motives to 
bring Men upon their Knees, in a vigorous 
Application of themſelves to this great Duty. 
A Perſon ready to ſink under his Wants, has 
neither time, nor heart, to rhetoricate, , or 
make Flouriſhcs, No Man begins a long 


Grace, when he is ready to ſtarve : Such an 
one's Prayers are like the Relief he needs, 


quick and ſudden, ſhort and immediate: He 
is like a Man in Torture upon the Rack; 
whoſe Pains arc too acute to let his Words be 
many; and whoſe Deſires of Deliverance 
too impaticnt to delay the things he begs io, 
4 the manner of his begging i it. 

It is a common Say ing; If a Man - not 
Dow how to pray, let —— £0 to Sea, and that 
will teach him. And we have a notable In- 
ſtance. of what Kind of Prayers Men arc 
taught 
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taught in that School, even in the Diſciples 
themſelves, when a Storm aroſe, and the 
Sea raged, and the Ship. was ready to be calt 
away, in the VII of Mattig. In which 
Caſe, we do not find that they fell preſently 
to harangue it about Seas and Winds, and that 
diſmal face of things that muſt needs appear 
all over the devouring Element at ſuch a time: 
All which, and the like, might, no doubt» 
have been very plentiful Topicks of Eloquence 
to a Man, who ſhould have look d upon theſe 
things from the Shoar; or di ourſed of 
Wrecks and Tempeſts ſafe and warm in his 
Parlour. But theſe poor Wretches, who were 
now cntring (as they thought) into the very 
Jaws of Death, ſtruggling with, the laſt Efforts 
of Nature, upon the Senſe of a departing : 
Life; and conſequently, could neither ſpeak. 
nor think any thing low or. ordinary in ſuch: 
a Condition, preſently rallied up, and diſchar- 
ged the whole Concern of their deſponding Ne 
Souls in that ſhort Prayer, of but three Words © 
though much fuller, and more forcible, than 
one of three thouſand, in a 2 SP Verſe of 
the fore: mentioned Chapter; Save us, Lord, 
| or weperiſh.. Death makes ſhort Work when 
it comes, and will teach him, who would pre- 
vent it, to make ſhorter. For ſurely no Man I 
L 2 who 
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who thinks himſelf a periſhing, can be at lei- 
ſure to be eloquent; or judge it either Senſe 
or Devotion, to begin a long Prayer, when, 
in all likelihood, he ſhall conclude his Life 
before it. 
„„ The fifth and laſt Argument that 1 
ſhall produce for Brevity of Speech, or. Few- 
1 f, in Prayer, ſhall be taken from 
the Examples which we find in Scripture, of 
ſuch as have been remarkable for Brevity, 
and of ſuch as have been noted for Pralixity 
of Speech, in the Diſcharge of this Duty. 
„I. And firſt for Brevity. To omit all thoſe 
notable Examples, which the Old Teſtament 
affords us of it; and to confine ourſelves on- 
ly to the New, in which we are undoubtedly 
moſt concerned. Was not this way of-pray- 
ing not only warranted, but ſanctified, and 
ſet above all that the Will of Man could poſ- 
ſibly en except againſt it, by that infinitely ex- 
act Form of Prayer, preſcribed by the great- 
2 eſt, the holieſt, and the wiſeſt Man that ever 
lived, even Chriſt himſelf, the Son of God, 
and Saviour of the World? Was it not an in- 
ſtance both of the trueſt Devotion, and the 
fulleſt and moſt comprehenſive Reaſon, that 
ever proceeded from the Mouth of Man ? ? 
And yet withal, the — Y and moſt ſuc- 
ui 
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cinct Model, that ever graſped all the Needs 
and Occaſions of Mankind, both ſpiritual and 
temporal, into ſo ſmall a Compaſs? Doubt- 
leſs, had our Saviour thought fit to amplifie 
or be prolix, He, in whom were hid all the 
Treaſures of Wiſdom, could not want Mat- 
ter, nor he who was himſelf the Word, want 
Vriety of the fitteſt to have expreſſed his 
Mind by. But he choſe rather to contract the 
whole Concern of both Worlds into a few 
Lines, and to unite both Heaven and Earth 
in his Prayer, as he had done before in his 
Perſon. And indeed one was a kind of Copy 
or Repreſentation of the other. 

So then, we ſee here Brevity in the Rule 
or Pattern, let us ſee it next in the Practice, 
and after that, in the Succeſs of Prayer. And 
firſt; we have the Practice, as well as the Pat- 
tern of it, in our Saviour himſelf; and that, 
in the moſt ſignal Paſſage of his whole Life, 
even hisPreparation for his approachingDeath. 
In which dolorous Scene, when his whole Soul 
was nothing but Sorrow, (that great moving 
Spring of Invention and Elocution) and when 
Nature was put to its laſt and utmoſt Stretch, 
and ſo had no Refuge or Relief but in Prayer; 
yet even then, all his Horror, Agony, and 
Diſtreſs of Spirit delivers itſelf but in two 

L 3 very 
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| very ſhort Sentences, in Matth. xxvi.4s. O 
my Father, if it be poſſible, let this Cup paſs 
from me; nevertheleſs, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt. And again, the ſecond time, with 
the like Brevity, and the like Words. O any 
Father, if this Cup may not paſs from me, 
except 1 drink it, thy Will be done. And 
laſtly, the third time alſo, he uſed the ſame 
ſhort form again; and yet in all this, he was 
(as we may ſay, without a Metaphor) even 
praying for Life; ſo far as the great Buſineſs, 
he was then about, to wit, the Redemption of 
the World, would ſuffer him to pray for it. All 
which Prayers of our Saviour, and others of 
like Brevity, are properly ſuch, as we call 
Ejaculations ; an elegant Similitude from a 
Dart, or Arrow, ſhot, or thrown out ; and 
ſuch an one (we know) ofa Yard long, will 
fly farther, and ſtrike deeper, than one of 
Twenty. 

And then, in the laſt place, for the Succeſs 
of ſuch brief Prayers; I ſhall give you but 
three Inſtances of this, but they ſhall be of 
Perſons praying under the Preſſure of as great 
Miſeries, as human Nature could well be affli- 
cted with. And the firſt ſhall be of the Le- 
per, Matth. viii. 2. or, as St. Luke deſcribes 

him, à Men full of Leproſie, who came to 
our 


— 
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our Saviour and worſhipped him; and, as 
St. Luke again has it more particularly, fell 
on his Face before him, (which is the loweſt 
and moſt devout of all Poſtures of Worſhip). 
ſaying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canſt make 
me clean. This was all his Prayer: And the 
Anſwer to it was, That he was immediately 
cleanſed. The next Inſtance ſhall be of the 
poor blind Man, in Luke xviii. 28. following 
our Saviour with this earneſt Prayer: Jeſus, 
thou Son of David, have Mercy upon me. His 
whole Prayer was no more: For it is ſaid 
in the next Verſe, that he went on, repeating 
it again and again: Jeſus, thou Son of David, 
have Mercy upon me. And the Anſwer he 
received was, that his Eycs were opened, 
and his Sight reſtored. 

The third and laſt Inſtance mall be of the 
Publican, in the ſame Chapter of St. Lukez x\v! 
praying under a lively Senſe of as great a Le- 
proſy, and Blindneſs of Soul, 3 the other 
two could have of Body. In in the I z* Verſe, 
he ſmote upon his Breaſt, ſaying, Cate mer- mer- 
ciful to me aSinner. He ſpoke no more; tho 
tis in the 10% Yerſe, that he went /o/emnly 
and purpoſely up to the Temple fo pray: The 
iſſue and ſucceſs of which Prayer was, that 
18 went home ji juſtified, before one of thoſe, 
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whom all the 7euiſſ Church revered as abſo- 
lutely the higheſt and moſt heroick Examples 
of Picty, and moſt beloved Favourites of Hea- 


ven, in the whole World. And now, if the 
Force and Virtue of theſe ſhort Prayers could 
riſc ſo high, as to cleanſe a Lefer, to give 
Sight to the Blind, and to juſtify a Publican 


27 3 


and, if the Worth of a Prayer may at all be 
mcaſured by the Succeſs of it, I ſuppoſe, no 


Prayers whatſocyercan do more; and, I ne- 
ver yet heard or read of any long Prayer that 
did ſo much. Which brings on the other part 
of this our fifth an and laſt Argument, which was 
to be drawn from the Examples of ſuch as 


have been noted in Scripture for Prolixity or 


Length of Prayer. And of this, there are 
i © two mentioned; The Heathens and the 
Phariſees. The firſt, the grand Inſtance of 
Idolatry; the other, of Hypocriſy : But Chriſt 
forbids us the Imitation of both; I hen ye 
pray, ſays our Saviour in the of Matthew, 


Z be ye not like the Heathens : But in what? 


Why, in this, that they think they ſhall be 
heard for their much [peaking ; in the 7 
Ferſc, It is not the Multitude, that prevails in 


Armies, and much leſs in Words. And then 
for the Phariſees, whom our Saviour repre · 
ſents, as the very vileſt of Men, and the 


Not greateſt 
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greateſt of Cheats; we have them amuſing 

the World with Pretences of a more refin d 
Devotion, while there Heart was all that time 
in their Neighbour's Coffers. For does not 
our Saviour expreſly tell us, in [Luke xx) and 
the-two-taft-Mexſcs, that the great Tools, 
the Hooks or Engines, by which they com- 
paſs d their worſt, their wickedeſt, and moſt 
rapacious Deſigns, were long Prayers? Prayers 
made only for a Shew or Colour ; and that,to 
the baſeſt and moſt degenerous ſort of Vil- 
lany, even the robbing the Spittle, and de- 
vouring the Houſes of poor, helpleſs, forlorn 
Widows. Their Devotion ſerv'd all along 
but as an Inſtrument to their Avarice, as a 
Factor or Under-Agent to their Extortion. 
A Practice, which duly ſeen into, and ſtript 
of its hypocritical Blinds, could not but look 
very odiouſly and ill-favouredly ; and there- 
fore, in come their /ong Robes, and their long 
Prayers together, and cover all. And the 
Truth is, neither the Length of one, nor of 
the other, is ever found ſo uſeful, as when 
there is ſomething more than ordinary that 
would not be ſeen. This was the gainful 
Coalineſs ofthe Phariſees ;and, I believe upon 
good Obſervation, you will hardly find, any 
like the Phariſees for their long Prayers, who 
be? are 
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are notalſo extremely like them for ſomething 
elſe. And thus having given you five Argu- 
ments for Brevity, and againſt Prolixity of 
Prayer; let us now make this our other great 
Rule, whereby to judge of the Prayers of our 
Church, and the Prayers of thoſe who diſſent 
and divide fromit. And, 

Firſt, For that excellent Body of Prayers 
contained in our Liturgy, and both compiled 
and enjoined by publick Authority. Have 
we not here a great Inſtance of Brevity and 
Fulneſs together, caſt into ſeveral, ſhort, ſig. 
nificant Collects, each containing a diſtin, 
entire, and well-managed Petition? The 
whole Sett of them being like a ſtring of 
Pearls, exceeding rich in Conjunction; and 
therefore of no ſmall Price or Value, even 
ſingle, and by. themſelyes. Nothing could 
have been compoſed with greater Judgment; 
Every Prayer being ſo ſhort, that it is impoſ- 
ſible it ſhould weary.; and withal, ſo perti- 
nent, that it is impoſſible it ſhould cloy the 
Devotion. And indeed, ſo admirably fitted 
are they all to the common Concerns of a 
Chriſtian Socicty, that when the Rubrick en- 
joins but the uſe of ſome of them, our Wor- 
ſhip is not imperfect; and when we uſe them 
all, there is none of them ſuperfluous. 


3 | And 
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And the Reaſon aſſigned by ſome learned 
Men for the Preference of many ſhort Prayers, 
before a continued long one, is unanſwer- 
able; namely, that by the former there is 
a more frequently repeated mention made of 
the Name, and ſome great Attribute of God 
as the encouraging Ground of our praying to 
him ; and withal, of the Merits and Media- 
tion of Chriſt, as the only thing that can pro- 
mile us Succeſs, in what we pray for: Every 
diſtin&t Petition beginning with the former, 
and ending with the latter: By thus annexing 
of which to each particular thing that we ask 


for, we do manifeſtly confeſs and declare 


that we cannot expect to obtain any one 
thing at the hands of God, but with a parti- 
cular renewed reſpect to the Merits of a Me- 
diator; and withal, remind the Congregation 
of the ſame, by making it thcir part to renew 
a diſtin& Amen to every diſtinct Petition. 

Add to this, the excellent Contrivance of 
a great part of our Liturgy, into alternate Re- 
ſponſes; by which means, the People are put 
to bear a conſiderable ſhare in the whole Ser- 


vice: which makes it almoſt impoſſible for 
them, to be only idle Hearcrs, or, which is 
worſe, mere Lookers on: As they are very 


often, and may be always (if they can but 
8 keep 
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keep their Eyes open) at the long, tedious 
Prayers of the Nonconformiſts. And this in- 
deed is that, which makes and denominates 
our Liturgy truly and properly a Book of 
Common-Prayer. For, I think I may truly a- 
vouch (how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem at firſt) 
that there is no ſuch thing as Common, or. 
Foint-Prayer, any where amongſt the princi- 
pal Diſſenters from the Church of England : 
For, in the Romiſh Communion, the Prieſt 
ſays over the appointed Prayers only to him- 
ſelf, and the reſt of the People not hearing a 
Word of what he ſays, repeat alſo their own 
particular Prayers to themſelves ; and when 
they have done, go their way : Not all at 
once, as neither do they come at once, but 
ſcatteringly, one after anather, according as 
they have finiſhed their Devotions. And then 
forthe Nonconformiſts ; their Prayers being 
all extempore, it is (as we have ſhewn before) 
hardly poſſible for any, and utterly impoſſible 
for all to join in them. For, ſurcly, People 
cannot join in a Prayer before they under- 
ſtand it; nor can it be imagined, that all Ca- 
pacities ſhould preſently and immediately un- 
derſtand what they hear, when, poſſibly, the 
Holder forth himſclfunderſtands not what he 
ſays. From all which we may venture to con- 

9 — | clude, 
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clude, that, that excellent thing, Common: 
Prayer, which is the joint Addreſs of a whole 
Congregation, with united Voice as well as 
Heart, ſending up their Devotions to Almigh- 
ty God, is no where to be found in theſe 
Kingdoms, but in that beſt and neareſt Copy 
of Primitive, Chriſtian Worſhip, the Divine 
Service, as it is performed according to the 
Orders of our Church. 

As for thoſe long Prayers, ſo frequently 
uſed by ſome before their Sermons, the Con- 
ſtitution and Canons of our Church are not 
at all reſponſible for them ; having provided 
us better things, and with great Wiſdom ap- 
pointed a Form of Prayer, to be uſed by all 
before their Sermons. But as for this way of 
praying, now generally in uſe, as it was firſt 
took up upon an-humour of Novelty and 
Popularity, and by the ſame carried on, till it 
had paſſed into a Cuſtom, and ſo put the Rule 
of the Church firſt out of Uſe, and then out 
of Countenance alſo ; ſo, if it be rightly con- 
ſidered, it will, in the very nature of the 
thing itſelf, be found a very ſenſeleſs and ab- 


ſurd Practice. For, can there be any Senſe” 


—— 


or Propricty in beginning a new, tedious 
Prayer in the Pulpit, juſt after the Church has, 
for near an Hour together, with great variety 
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of Offices, ſuitable to all the Needs of the Con- 


gregation, been pray ing for all, that can poſ- 
ſibly be fit for Chriſtians to pray for? Nothing 
certainly can be more itrational. For which 
Cauſe, amongſt many more, that old ſober 
Form of bidding Prayer, which, both againſt 
Law and Reaſon, has been juſtled out of the 
Church by this upſtart, puritanical Enctoach- 
ment, ought, with great Reaſon, to be reſto- 
red by Authority; and both the Uſe and 
Uſers of it, by a ſtrict and ſolemn Reinforce- 
ment of the Canon upon all, without excep- 


tion, be reſcued from that unjuſt Scorn of the 


Factious and Ignorant, which the Tyranny of 
the contrary, uſurping Cuſtom, willotherwiſc 
expoſe them to. For ſurely, it can neither be 
Decency nor Order for our Clergy to conform 
to the Fanaticks, as many in their Prayers be- 
fore Sermon now-a-days do. 


And thus having accounted for the Prayers 


of our Church, according to the great Rule 
preſcribed in the Text, let thy Words be few : 


Let us now, according to the ſame, conſider 


alſo the way of Praying, fo much uſed; and 
applauded by ſuch, as have renounced the 
Communion, and Liturgy of our Church ; 
it is but Reaſon, that they ſhould bring us 
{an2erhing better in the room of what they 
| haye 
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have ſo diſdainfully caſt off. But, on the con- 
trary, are not all their Prayers exactly after 
the Heatheniſh and Phariſaical Copy? Al- 
ways notable for thoſe two Things, Length 
and Tautology ? Two whole Hours for one 
Prayer, at a Faſt, uſed to be reckoned but a 
moderate Doſe; and that, for the moſt part, 
fraught with ſuch irreverent, blaſphemous Ex- 
preſſions, that, to repeat them, would pro- 
fane the Place Iam ſpeaking in; and indeed, 
they ſeldom carried on the Work of ſuch a Day 
(as their Phraſe was,) but they left the Church 
in need of a new Conſecration. Addtothis, 
the Incoherence and Confuſion, the endleſs 


Repetitions, and the inſufferable Nonſenſe, 
that never failed to hold out, even with their 


utmoſt Prolixity; ſo: that in all their ang 

Faſts, from firſt to laſt, from ſeven in the 
Morning, to ſeven in the Evening, (which 
was their Meaſure) the Pulpit was always the 
emptieſt Thing in the Church: And I never 
knew ſuch a Faſt kept by them, but their 
Hearers had Cauſe to begin a Thankſgrving, 
as ſoon as they had done. And the Truth is, 
when I. conſidet the Matter of their Prayers; 
ſo full of Ramble, and Inconſequence, and in 
every reſpec, ſo very like the Language of a 
Dream; and compare it with their Carriage ot 
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themſelves in Prayer, with their Eyes for the 
moſt part ſhut and their Arms ſtretched out 
in a yawning Poſture, a Man that ſhould hear 


any of them pray, might, by a very pardon- 


able Error, be induced to think, that he was 
all the time hearing one talking in his Sleep : 
beſides the ſtrange Virtue, which their Prayers 
had to procure Slcep in others too, So that he 
who ſhould be preſent at all their long Cant, 
would ſhew a greater Ability in Watching, 
than ever they could pretend to in Praying, 
if he could forbear Sleeping, having ſo ſtrong 
a Provocation to it, and ſo fair an Excuſe for 
it. In a Word, ſuch werethcir Prayers, both 
for Matter and Expreſſion, that could any one 
truly and exactly write them out, it would 
be the ſhrewdeſt, and moſt effectual way of 
Writing againſt them, that could poſſibly be 


N N of. 


1 ſhould not have thus troubled either you, 


or myſelf, by raking into the Dirt and Dung- 


hill of theſe Men's Devotions, upon the ac- 
count of any thing, either done or ſaid by 
them in the late times of Confuſion; for 
as they have the King's, ſol wiſh them Gods 
Pardon alſo, whom, I am ſure, they have 
offended much more, than they have both 


Kings put together. But that which has 
FA £3444 wI4Y provoked 
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provoked me thus to rip up, and expoſe to 
you their nauſeous, and ridiculous way of ad- 


dreſſing to God, eyen upon the moſt ſolemn 
Occaſions, is that intolerably rude and un- 
provoced Inſolence and Scurrility, with which 
they are every day reproaching and ſcoffing at 
our Liturgy, and the Uſers of it, and there- 
by alienating the Minds of the People from it, 
to ſuch a degree, that many Thouſands are 
drawn by them into a fatal Schiſm; a Schiſm 
that, unrepented of, and continued in, will as 
infallibly ruin their Souls, as Theft, Whore- 
dom, Murther, or any other of the moſt cry- 
ing, damning Sins whatſoever. ' But leaving 
this to the Juſtice of the Government, ta 
which it belongs to protect us in our Spiritual, 
as well as in our Temporal Concerns, I ſhall 


only ſay this, that nothing can be more for 


the Honour of our Liturgy, than to find it 
deſpiſed only by thoſe who have made them- 
ſelves remarkable to the World. for deſpiſing 
the Lord's Prayer as much. 

In the mean time, for. ourſelves of the 
Church of England, who, without pretends» 


ing to any New Lights, thinks it equally a 


Duty and Commendation to be Miſe, and to 


be Devout only to Sobriety, and who judge 


it no Diſhonour to God himſelf, to be wor- 
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ſhipped according to Law and Rule. If the 


Directions of So/omon, the Precept and Exam- 


ple of our Saviour; and laſtly, the Piety and 
Experience of thoſe Excellent Men, and Mar- 


tyrs, who firſt compoſed, and afterwardsown- 


ed our Eiturgy with their deareſt Blood, may 
be look d upon as ſafe and ſufficient Guides 
to us in our publick Worſhip of God; then, 
upon the joint Authority of all theſc, we may 
pronounce our Liturgy the greateſt Treaſure 
of Rational Devotion in the Chriſtian World. 
And I know no Prayer neceſſary, that is not 
in the Liturgy, but one: which is this: That 


Cod would vouchſafe to continue the Liturgy 


itſelf in Uſe, Honour, and Veneration in this 
Church for ever. And I doubt not, but all 
wiſe, ſober, and good Chriſtians will, with 
equal Judgment and Affection, give it their 


| Amen. 


Now to God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt, three Perſons and 
obne God, be render d and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty and 
Dominion, both now and for evernore. 
Amen. 
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Who knowing the Judgment of God, 
(that they which commit ſuch things 
are worthy of Death,) not only do 
the ſame, but have pleaſure in them 


that do them. 


ROM the beginning of the 18 Verſe, 
to the end of the 31*, (the Yerſe im. 
mediately going before the Text) we have a 
Catalogue of the blackeſt Sins, that human 


Nature, in its higheſt Deprayation, is capable 


M 2 
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ſeems to be no Sin imaginable, but what may 
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of committing ; and this ſo perfect, that there 


be reduced to, and compriſed under, ſome of 
the Sins here ſpecified. In a Word, we have 
an Abridgment of the Lives and Practices of 
the whole Heathen World; that is, of all the 
Baſeneſs and Villany, that both the Corrupti- 
on of Nature, and the Inſtigation of the Devil, 
could for ſo many Ages, by all the Arts and Op- 


| portunities, all the Motives and Incentives of 


Sinning, bring the Sons of Men to. And yet, 
as full and comprehenſive as this Catalogue of 
Sin ſeems to be, it is but of Sin under a Limi- 
tation. An Univerſality of Sin under a certain 


Kind; that is, of all Sins of direct and perſona} 


Commiſion. And, you will (ay, is not this 
a ſufficient Comprehenſion of All ? For, is not 
a Man's Perſon the Compaſs of his Actions! 
Or, can he operate further, than he does exiſt 
Why, yes, in ſome Senſe he may: He may 
not only commit ſuch and ſuch Sins himſelf, 
but alſo take Pleaſure in others, thai do com- 
mit them. Which Expreſſion implies theſc 
two things: Firſt, that thus fo take Pleaſure 
in other Men's Sins, is a diſtin Sin from all 
the former; and, Secondly, that it is much 


. greater than the former: Foraſmuch, as theſe 
Terms, not only do the ſame, but alſo take 


5 Pleaſure , 
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Pleaſure, &c. import Aggravation, as well as 
Diſtinction; and are properly an Advance 4 
minore ad majus, a Progreſs to a further De- 
gree., And this, indeed, is the fartheſt that 
human Pravity can reach, the higheſt point 
of Villany, that the debauched Powers of 
Man's Mind can aſcend unto. For, ſurely, 
that Sin, that exceeds Idolatry, monſtrous 
unnatural Luſts, Covetouſneſs, Maliciouſneſs, 
Envy, Murther, Deceit, Back bitting, Ha- 
tred of God, Spightfulneſs, Pride, Diſobe- 
| dienceto Parents, Covenant-breaking, Want 
| of natural Affection, Implacableneſs, Un- 
"I nercifulneſs, and the like: I fay, that Sin, 
| that isa Pitch beyond all theſe, muſt needs be 


Jl | ſuch an one, as muſt non-plus the Devil him- 
his elf, to proceed further: It is the very Extre- 

100 mity, the Fulneſs, and the concluding Period 

wy of Sin, the laſt Line, and finiſhing Stroke of 

iſt? 


the Devil's Image drawn upon the Soul of 
ap Man. 


Now the Senſe of the Words may be fully 
and naturally caſt into this one Propoſſtion, 


„ <<©S4 


Diſcourſe, vis. 


That the Guilt ari thu from a Man's de- 
lighting, or taking pleaſure in other Mens 
dins, or (which is all one) in other Men for 
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their Sins, is greater than he can Poſſibly con 
tract by a Commiſſion of the ſame Sins in n his 
own Perſon. 
For the handling of which, cannot but 
think it ſuperfluous, to offer at any Expli- 
cation of what it is, 70 tate Pleaſure in other 
Men's Sins; it being impoſſible for any Man 
to be ſo far unacquainted with the Motions 
and Operations of his own Mind, as not to 
know how it is affected and diſpoſed, when 
any thing pleaſes or delights him. And there. 
fore I ſhall ſtate the Proſecution of the Pro- 
poſition upon theſe following Things. 
I. I ſhall fhkew what it is that brings a Man 
to ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, as to tale Plc. 
ſure in other Mens Sins. 
II. Iſhall ſhew the Reaſons, Why a Man's 
being diſpoſed to do ſo, comes to be attended 
with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt : And, 
1 III. And Laſtly, I ſhall declare what kind 
4 of Perſons are to be reckoned under this Cha. 
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1. That every Man naturally has a diſtin- 
guiſhing Senſe of Twrpe & Honeſtum ; of what 
is honeſt, and what is diſboneſt; of what is fit, 
and what is not fit to be done, There are 
thoſe practical Principles and Rules of Action, 
treaſured up in that part of Man's Mind, 
called by the Schools cuihiencis, that, like 
the Candle of the Lord, ſet up by God himſelf 


in the Heart of every Man, diſcovers to him, 


both what he is to do, and what to avoid : 
They are a Light, lighting every Man that 
cometh into the World. 

And in reſpe& of which principally it is, 
that God is ſaid not to have et himſelf with- 
out Witneſs in the World; there being fome- 
thing fixed in the Nature of Man, that will 
be ſure to teſtify and declare for him. 

2. The ſecond Thing to be conſidered, is, 
that there is conſequently upon this diſtin- 
guiſhing Principle an inward Satisfaction, or 
Diſſatisfaction, ariſing in the Heart of every 
Man, after he has done a good or an evil 


Action; an Action agreeable to, or deviating 


from this great Rule. And this, no doubt, 


proceeds not only from the real Unſuitable- 
neſs, that every thing ſinful or diſhoneſt 
bears to the Nature of Man, but alſo from a 
ſecret, in ward, fore - boding Fear, that ſome 
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Evil or other will follow the doing of that, 
which a Man's own Conſcience diſallows him 
in. For, no Man naturally is, or can be chear- 
fal immediately upon the doing of a wicked 
Action : There being ſomething within him, 
that preſently givesSentence againſt him for it: 
Which, no queſtion,is the Voice of God him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking inthe Hearts of Men, whether 
they underſtand it or no; and by ſecret In- 
timations giving the Sinner a Fore-taſt of that 
direful Cup, which he is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. 

3. The third Thing to be donde is, 
that this diſtinguiſhing Serſe of Good and Evil, 
and this Satisfaction and Diſſatisfaction of 


Mind, conſequent upon a Man's acting ſuit- 


ably, or unſuitably to it, is a Principle nei. 
ther preſently, nor caſily, to be worn out, 
or extinguiſhed, For beſides, that it is foun. 
ded in Nature (which kind of things are al. 
ways moſt durable, and laſting) the great im- 
portant End that God deſigns it for, (which 
is no leſs than the Government of the nobleſt 


part of the World, Mankind) ſufficiently ſhews 
the Neceſſity of its being rooted deep in the 


Heart, and put beyond the Danger of being 


;torn up by an ordinary Violence es to it. 


4. The 
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4. The fourth and laſt Thing to be conſi- 


dered, is, that, that which weakens and di- 
realy tends to extinguiſh his Principle, (ſo 


far as tis capable of being extinguiſhed) is an 


inferior, ſenſitive Principle, which receives its 
Gratifications from Objects clean contrary to 
the former; and, which affect a Man, in the 
ſtate of this preſent Life, much more warmly 
and vividly than thoſe, which affect only his 
nobler part, his Mind. So that there being 
a Contrariety between thoſe things, that Con- 
ſcience enclines to, and thoſe that entertain 
the Senſes z and ſince the more quick and af- 
fecting Pleaſure till ariſes from theſe latter, it 
follows, that the Gratifications of theſe are 
more powerful to command the Principles of 
Action, than the other, and conſequently are, 
for the moſt part, too hard for, and victorious 
over the Dictates of Right Reaſon. 
Now from theſe four Conſiderations, thus 
premiſed, we naturally infer theſe two things. 
Firſt, That no Man is quickly or eaſily 
brought to take a full Pleaſure and Delight in 
his own Sins. For, though Sin offers itſelf in 
never ſo pleaſing and alluring a Dreſs, at firſt, 
yet the Remorſe, and inward Regrets of the 
Soul, upon the Commiſſion of it, infinitely 


over- balance thoſe faint and tranſient Gratiſi- 
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cations it affords the Senſes. So that, upon 
the whole matter, the Sinner, even at his high- 
eſt pitch of Enjoyment, is not pleaſed with it 
ſo much, but he is afflicted more. And, as 
long as theſe inward rejolts and recoilings of 
the Mind continue, (which they will certainly 
do for a conſiderable part of a Man's Life) the 
Sinner will find his Accounts of Pleaſure very 
poor and ſhort ; being ſo mixed, and indeed 
over-done with the contrary Impreſlions of 
Trouble upon his Mind, that it is but a 
bitter-ſweet at beſt ; and the fine Colours of 
the Serpent do by no means make amends 
for the Smart and Poiſon of his Sting, 
Secondly, The other thing to be inferred, 
is, that, as no Man is quickly, or eaſily 
brought to take a full Pleaſure or Delight in 
his own Sins, ſo much leſs eaſily can he be 
brought to take Pleaſure in thoſe of other Men. 
The reaſon is, becauſe the chief Motives (as we 
have obſerved) that induces a Man to Sin, 
 whichis the Gratification of his ſenſitive Part, 
by a ſinful Act, cannot be had from the Sins 
of another Man; ſince naturally, and directly, 
they affect only the Agent that commits them. 
For certainly another Man's Intemperance 
cannot affect my Senſuality, any more, than 
che Meat and Drink that I take into my Mouth, 
91 can 
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can pleaſe his Palate: But of this more fully 


in ſome of the following Particulars. 


In the mean time, it is evident from Rea- 
ſon, that there is a conſiderable Difficulty in 
a Man's arriving to ſuch a diſpoſition of Mind, 
as ſhall make him take Pleaſure in other Mens 
Sins; and yet, it is alſo as evident from the 
Text, and from Experience too, that ſome 
Men are brought to do ſo. And therefore, 
ſince there is no Effect, of what kind ſoever, 


but is -reſolvable into ſome Cauſe, we will 


enquire into the Cauſe of this vile and pre- 
ter-natural Temper of Mind, that ſhould 
make a Man pleaſe himſelf with that, which 
can no ways reach or affect thoſe Faculties 
and Principles, which Nature has made the 
proper Seat and Subject of Pleaſure. Now 
the Cauſes (or at lcaſt ſome of the Cauſes) 
that debauch and corrupt the Mind of Man to 
ſuch a degree, as to take Pleaſure in other 
Men- s Sins, are theſe Five. 

1. A Commiſſion of the ſame Sins in a 
Man's own Perſon. This is imported in the 
very Words of the Text; where it is ſaid of 
ſuch Perſons, that they not only do the ſame 
things; which muſt therefore imply, that they 
4 them. It is Converſation, and Acquain- 
rance, that muſt give Delight in Things and 


Actions, 
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Actions, as well as in Perſons. And it is 
Tryal that muſt begin the Acquaintance: It 
being hardly imaginable, that one ſhould be 


delighted with a Sin at ſecond hand, till he 


has known it at the firſt. Delight is the na- 
tural Reſult of Practice and Experiment; and 
when it flows from any thing clſe, ſo far it 
recedes from Nature. None look with ſo 
much Pleaſure upon the Works of Art, as 
thoſe who are Artiſts themſelves. They are 
therefore their Delight, becauſe they were 
heretofore their Employment; and they love 
to fee ſuch things, becauſe they once loved to 
do them. In like manner, a Man muſt fin 
himſelf into a Love of other Men's Sins; for 
a bare Notion or Speculation of this black Art 
will not carry him ſo far, No ſober, tempe- 
rate Perſon in the World (whatſocyer other 
Sins he may be inclinableto, and guilty of,)can 


look withany Complacency upon the Drun- 
kenneſs and Sottiſhneſs of his Neighbours : 


Nor can any chaſt Perſon (be his other failings 


what they will) reflect with any Pleaſure or 


Delight, upon the filthy, unclean Converſa- 
tion of another, though never ſo much in Fa- 


ſhion,and vouched not by common Uſe only, 


but Applauſe, No ; he muſt be firſt an exer- 


ciſed, thorough-paced Practitioner of theſe 


Vices 
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Vices himſelf; and they muſt have endeared 
themſelves to him by thoſe perſonal Gratifica- 
tions he had received from them, before he 
can come to like them ſo far, as to he pleaſed, 
and enamour'd with them, whereſoever he 
ſees them. It is poſſible indeed, that a ſober, 
or a chaſt Perſon, upon the Stock of H- will, 
Envy, or Spiritual Pride, (which is all the 
Religion that ſome have) may be glad to ſee 
the Intemperance and Debauchery of ſome 
about them: But it is impoſlible, that ſuch 
Perſons ſhould take any Delight in the Men 

themſelves for being ſo. The Truth is, in ſuch 
' a Caſe, they do not properly delight in the 
Vice itſelf, tho' they inwardly rejoice (and 

after a godly ſort, no doubt) to ſee another 
_ guilty of it; but they delight in the Miſchief 
and Diſaſter, which, they know, it will af- 
ſuredly bring upon him, whom they hate, 
and wiſh ill to: They rejoice not in it, as in a 
delighttul Object, but asin a Cauſe and Means 
of their Neighbour's Ruin. So grateful, nay, 
ſo delicious are even the horrideſt Vallanies 
committed by others to the Phari/aical Piety 
of ſome; who, in the mean time, can be 
wholly unconcerned for theReproach brought 
thereby upon the Name of God, and the Ho- 
nour of Religion, ſo long as by the ſame their 
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ſanctified Spleen is gratified in their Brother's 
Infamy and DeſtruQion. 


This therefore we may reckon upon, that 
ſcarce any Man paſſes to a liking of Sin in 


others, but by firſt practiſing it himſelf ; and 


conſequently may take it for a ſhrewd Indi- 
cation, and Sign, whereby to judge of the Man- 
ners of thoſe, who have ſinned with too much 
Art and Caution, to ſuffer the Eye of the 
World to charge ſome Sins directly upon their 
Converſation. For, though ſuch kind of Men 
have lived never ſo much upon the Reſerve, 
as to their perſonal Behaviour, yet if they be 
obſerved to have a particular Delight in, and 
Fondneſs for Perſons noted for any ſort of Sin, 
it is ten to one, but there was a Communi- 
Cation in the Sin, before there was ſo in Af- 
fection. The Man has, by this, directed us 
to a Copy of himſelf; and, though we cannot 
always come to a ſight of the Original, yet by 


a true Copy we may know all hat is in it. 


2. A ſecond Cauſe, that brings a Man 
to take Pleaſure in other Men's Sins, is not 
only a Commiſſion of thoſe Sins in his own 
Perſon, but alſo a Commiſſion of them a- 
gainſt the full Light and Conviction of his 
Conſcience. For this alſo is expreſſed in the 
Text; where the Perſons charged with this 
'_ _ * -wretchbd 
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wretched Diſpoſition of Mind are ſaid to have 
been ſuch as knew the Fudgment of God, that 
they, who committed ſuch things, were wor- 
thy of Death. They knew that there was u 
righteous and a ſearching Law, directly for- 
bidding ſuch Practices; and they knew that it 
carried with it the Divine Stamp, that it was 
the Law of God; they knew alſo, that the 
Sanction of it was under the greateſt and dread- 
fulleſt of all Penalties, Death. And this ſure- 
ly (one would think) was Knowledge enough 
to have opened both a Man's Eyes, and his 
Heart too; his Eyes to (ce, and his Heart to 
conſider the intolerable Miſchief that the Com- 
miſſion of the Sin ſet before him muſt infalli- 
bly plunge him into. Nevertheleſs, the Per- 
ſons here mentioned were reſolved to venture, 
and to commit the Sin,cven whileConſcience 
ſtood proteſting againſt it, They were ſuch, 


as broke through all Mounds of Law, ſuch as C 


laugh'd at the Sword of Vengeance, which Di- 
vine Juſtice brandiſh'd in their Faces. For, 
we muſt know, that God has ſet a 

Sword not only before Paradiſe, but before 
Fell itſelf alſo ; to keep Men out of this, as 
well as our of the other. And Conſcience 
is the Angel, into whoſe Hand this Sword is 
put, But if now, the Sinner ſhall not only 
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wreſtle with this Angel, but throw him too; 
and win ſo complete a Victory over his Con- 
ſcience, that all theſe Conſiderations ſhall be 
able to ſtrike no terror into his Mind, lay no 
Reſtraint upon his Luſts, no Controll upon his 
Appetites ; he is certainly too ſtrong for the 
Means of Grace ; and his Heart lies open, 
like abroad and high Road for all the Sin 
and Villany in the World freely to paſs 
through. 

The Truth is, if we impartially dl det 
the Nature of theſeS7ns againſt Conſcience 
we ſhall find them ſuch ſtrange Paradoxes, 
that a Man muſt baulk all common Prin- 
ciples, and act contrary to the natural way 
and Motive of all humane Actions, in the 
Commiſſion of them. For that, which na- 
turally moves a Man to do any thing, muſt 
be the Apprehenſion and Expectation of ſome 
Good from the thing, which he is about to 
do: And that which naturally keeps a Man 
from doing of a thing, muſt be the Appre- 
henſion and Fear of ſome Miſchief likely to 
enſue from that Thing, or Action, that he 
is ready to cngage in. But now, for a 
Man to do a thing, while his Conſcience, 
the | beſt Light that he has to judge by, 
allures him, that he hams be infinitely 
: | unſup- 
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unſupportably miſerable, if he does it; this is 
certainly unnatural, and (one would imagine) 
impoſſible. 

And therefore, ſo far as one may judge, 
while a Man acts againſt his Conſcience, he 
acts by a Principle of direct Infidelity, and 
does not really believe that thoſe things, that 
God has thus threaten'd, ſhall ever come to 
paſs. For, though he may yield a general, 
faint Aſſent to the Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
as they ſtand recorded in Scripture; yet, for 
athorough, practical Belief, that thoſe gene- 
ral Propoſitions ſhall be particularly made 
good upon his Perſon, nodoubt, for the time 
that he is ſinning againſt Conſcience, ſuch a 
Belicf has no Place in his Mind. Which be- 
ing ſo, it is eaſy to conceive, how ready and 
diſpoſed this muſt needs leave the Soul, to ad. 
mit of any, even the moſt horrid, unnatural 
Propoſals, that the Devil himſelf can ſuggeſt: 


For Conſcience being once extinct, and the 


Spirit of God withdrawn, (which never ſtays 
with a Man, when Conſcience has once left 
him) the Soul, like the firſt Matter to all Forms, 
has an univerſal Propenſity to all Lewdneſs. 
For every Violation of Conſcience propor- 
tionably wears off ſomething of its native 
Tenderneſs, which Tenderneſs being the 

Vol. II. N Cauſe 
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Cauſe of that Anguiſh and Remorſe that it 
feels, upon the Commiſſion of Sin; it follows, 
that when, by Degrees, it comes to have worn 
off all this Tenderneſs, the Sinner will find no 
Trouble of Mind upon his doing the very 
wickedeſt, and worſt of Actions; and con- 
ſequently, that this is the moſt direct and 
effectual Introduction to all ſorts and degrees 

of Sin. | 
For which Reba it was, that I alledged 
Sinning againſt Conſcience, for one of the 
Cauſes of this vile Temper, and Habit of 
Mind, which we are now diſcourſing of : Not 
that it has any ſpecial productive Efficiency of 
this particular ſort of Sinning, more than of 
any other, but that it is a general Cauſe of 
this, as of all other great Vices; and that it is 
impoſſible, but a Man muſt have firſt paſſed 
this notable Stage, and got his Conſcience 
throughly debauched, and harden'd, before he 
can arrive to the height of Sin; which I ac- 
count thedelighting in other Men's Sinsto be. 
3. A third Cauſe of this villainous Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, beſides a Man's perſonal Com- 
miſſion of ſuch and ſuch Sins, and his Com- 
miſſion of them againſt Conſcience, muſt be 
alſo his Continuance in them. For, God for- 
m4 that every ſingle Commiſſion of a Sin, 
though 
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though great for its kind, and withal, acted 
againſt Conſcience, for its Aggravation, ſhould 
ſo far deprave the Soul, and bring it to ſuch a 
reprobate Senſe and Condition, as to tale 
Pleaſure in other Men's Sins. For, we know, 
what a foul Sin David committed, and what 
a Crime S. Peter himſelf fell into; both of 


them, no doubt, fully and clearly againſt the 
* Didates of their Conſcience ; yet we do not 
find, that either of them was thereby brought 
to ſuch an impious frame of Heart, as to de- 
© light in their own Sins, and much leſs in o- 
ther Mens, And therefore, it is not every 
ſinful Violation of Conſcience that can quench _ 
= the Spirit, to ſuch a degree, as we have been 
* ſpeaking of; but it mult be a long, inveterate 
Courſe and Cuſtom of Sinning after this man- 
ner, that, at length, produces and ends in ſuch _—— - 
a 2 curſed Effect. For, this is ſo great a Ma- 
ſter· piece in Sin, that no Man begins with it: 


He muſt have paſs d his Tyrocinium, or Novi- 


| trate, in Sinning, before he can come to this, 
| be he never ſo quick a proficient. No Man 


can mount ſo faſt, as to ſet his Foot upon the 


higheſt ſtep of the Ladder at firſt, Before a 


Man can come to be pleaſed with a Sin, be- 
cauſe he ſees his Neighbour commit it, he 
muſt have had ſuch a long Acquaintance with 
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it himſelf, as to create a kind of Intimacy, or 
Friendſhip, between him and That; and 
then, we know, a Man is naturally glad to ſee 
| his old Friend, not only at his own Houle, 
1 but whereſoever he meets him. It is gene- 
1 rally the Property of an old Sinner to find a 
1 delight in re- viewing his own Villanics in 
1 the Practice of other Men; to ſee his Sin, and 
| himſelf (as it were) in Reverſion ; and to find 
1 a greater Satisfaction in beholding him, who 
ſucceeds him in his Vice, than him who is to 
ſucceed him in his Eſtate. In the matter of 
Sin, Age makes a greater change upon the 
Soul, than ir does or can, upon the Body, 
And as in this, if we compare the Picture of 
a Man, drawn at the Years of Seventeen or 
Eighteen, with a Picture of the fame Perſon 
at Threeſcore and Ten, hardly the leaſt Trace 
or Similicude of one Face can be found in the 
other : So for the Soul, the Difference of the 
Diſpoſitions, and Qualitics of the Inner Man, 
will be found much greater. Compare the 
Harmleſneis, the Credulity, the Tenderneſs, 
the Modeſty, and the ingenuous Pliableneſs 
to virtuous Counſels, which is in Youth, as 
it comes freſh and untainted out of the hands 
of Nature, with the Miſchievouſneſs, the Sly- 
neſs, the Craft, the Impudence, the Falſhood, 

1 * and 
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and the confirmed Obſtinacy in moſt ſorts of 
Sin, that is to be found in an aged, long- 
practiſed Sinner, and you will confeſs the 


| Complexion and Hue of his Soul, to be altered 
more than that of his Face. Age has given him 


another Body, and Cuſtom another Mind. All 


| thoſe Secds of Virtue, and good Morality, 
* thatwere the natural Endowments of our firſt 
Tears, are loſt, and dead for ever. And in 


reſpect of the native Innocence of Childhood, 


no Man, through Ol Age, becomes twice 4 
Cbila. The Vices of Old Age have in them 
the Stiffneſs of it too. And as it is the unfit- 
teſt Time to /earn in, ſo the Unfitneſs of it to 
unlearn will be found much greater. 


Which Conſiderations, joined with that of 


8 ts Imbecillity, make it the proper Scalon for 
a ſuper- annuated Sinner to enjoy the Delights 
of Sin in the Rebound; and to ſupply the 


Impotence of Practice by the airy, phantaſtick 
Pleaſure of Memory and Reflexion. For all 
that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh, 


his decrepit, effete Senſuality, with the Tran 


ſeript and Hiſtory of his former Life, recog- , _ 
nized, and read over by him, in the vitious 


| Rants of the vigorous, youthful Debauchees 


of the preſcnt time, whom (with an odd kind 
of Paſſion, mixed with Pleaſure, and Enyy too) 
N 3 - 
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he ſees flouriſhing in all the Bravery and Prime 
of their Age and Vice. An old Wreſtler loves 
to look on, and to be ncar the Liſts, though 
Feebleneſs will not let him offer at the Prize. 
An old Huntſman finds a Muſick in the Noiſe 
of Hounds, though he cannot follow the 
Chace. An old Drunkard loves a Tavern, 
though he cannot go to it, but as he is (up. 
ported, and led by another, juſt as ſome are 
obſerved to come from thence. And an old 
Wanton will be doating upon Women, when 
he can ſcarce ſee them without Spectacles. 
And to ſhew the true Love and faithful Alle. 
giance that the old Servants and Subjects of 
Viceever after beartoit, nothing is more u. 
ſual and frequent, than to hear, that ſuch as 
have been Strumpets in theic Youth, turn 
Procurers in/their Age. Their great Con- 
cern is, that the Vice may ſtill go on. 

4. A fourth Cauſe of Men's taking Plea- 
ſure in the Sins of others is, from that Mean- 
neſs and Poor-ſpiritedneſs, that naturally and 
inſeparably accompanies all Guilt. Whoſo- 
ever is conſcious to himſelf of Sin, feels in 
himſelf (whether he will own it or no) a pro- 
portionable Shame, and a ſecret Depreſſion of 
Spirit thereupon. And this ſo irkſome and 


pncaſy to Man's and; that he is reſtleſs to 
relieve, 
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relieve, and rid himſelf from it: For which, 
he finds no way ſo effectual, as to get Com- 
pany in the ſame Sin. For Company, in any 
Action, gives both Credit to that, and Coun- 
tenance to the Agent; and ſo much as the Sin- 


ner gets of this, ſo much he caſts off of 


Shame. Singularity in Sin puts it out of Fa- 


ſhion ; ſince to be alone in any Practiee, ſeems 


to make the Judgment of the World againſt 
it; but the Concurrence of others is a tacit 
Approbation of that, in which they concur. 
Solitude is a kind of Nakedneſs, and the reſult 
of that we know is Shame. Tis Company 
only that can bear a Man out in an ill Thing; 
and he who is to encounter and fight the Law, 
will be ſure to need a Second. No wonder 
therefore, if ſome take Delight in the Immo- 
ralities, and Baſeneſs of others; for nothing 
can ſupport their Minds drooping, and ſneak- 
ing, and inwardly reproaching them, from a 
ſenſe of their own Guilt, but to ſee others 
as bad as themſelves. 

To be Vicious amongſt the Virtuous, 4 is a 


double Diſgrace and Miſery; but where the 
whole Company is vicious and debauched, 


they preſently like, or at leaſt eaſilyj pardon 
one another. And, as it is obſerved by ſome, 
that there is none ſo homely, but loves a 
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Looking-glaſs; ſo it is certain, that there is no 
Man ſo vitious, but delights to ſee the Image 


of his Vice reflected upon him, from one who 


exceeds, or at leaſt equals him in the ſame. 
Sin in itſelf is not only ſhameful, but alſo 
weak; and it ſceks a Remedy for both in So- 
ciety: For it is this, that muſt give it both 
Colour and Support. But, on the contrary, 
how great, and (as I may ſo ſpeak) how ſelf- 
ſufficient a thing is Virtue! It needs no Cre- 
dit from Abroad, no Countenance from the 
Multitude. Were there but one virtuous 
Man in the World, he would hold up his 
Head with Confidence, and Honour. He 
would ſhame the World, and not the World 
him. For according to that excellent and 
great Saying, Prov. xiv. 14. A good man ſhall 


be ſatisfied from himſelf. He needs look no 


further. But if he deſires to ſee the ſame Virtue 
Propagated, and diffuſed to thoſe about him; 
it is for their ſakes, not his own. It is his 
Charity that wiſhes, and not his Neceſlity 
that requires it. For Solitude and Singula- 
rity can ncither daunt, nor diſgrace him ; un- 
leſs we could ſuppoſe it a Diſgrace for a Man 
to be ſingularly good. 

But a vitious Perſon, like the baſeſt ſort of 
Beaſts, never enjoys himſelf, but in the Herd. 
: ? Company, 
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Company, he thinks, leſſens the Shame of 
Vice, by ſharing it; and abates the Torrent 
of a common Odium, by deriving it into ma- 
ny Channels; and therefore, if he cannot 
wholly avoid the eye of the Obſerver, he hopes 
to diſtract it at leaſt by a Multiplicity of the 


Object. Theſe, I confeſs, are poor Shifts, and 


miſerable Shelters, for a ſick and a ſelf. up- 
braiding Conſcience to fly to; and yet they 
are ſome of the beſt, that the Debanchee has 
to chear up his Spirits with in this World. For, 
ifafter all, he muſt needs be ſeen, and took 
Notice of, with all his Filth and Noiſomeneſs 
about him, he promiſes himſelf however, 
that it will be ſome allay to his Reproach, to 
be but one of many, to march in a Troop, and 
by a prepoſterous kind of Ainbition to be ſeen 
in bad Company. | 
5. The fifth and laſt Cauſe FOR I ſhall 
mention) inducing Men to take Pleaſure in the 
Sins of others, is a certain, peculiar, unaccount- 
able Malignity, that is in ſome Natures and 
Diſpoſitions. I know no other Name or Word, 
to expreſs it by. But the thing it ſelf is fre- 
quently ſeen in the temporal Concerns of 
this World. For, are there not ſome who 
find an in ward ſecret rejoycing in themſelves, 
when they ſee or hear of the Loſs or Cala - 
mity 


OM 
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mity of their Neighbour, though no imagi- 
nable Intereſt, or Advantage of their own, is, 
or can be ſerved thereby? But (it ſeems) 
there is a baſe, wolfiſh Principle within, that 
is fed, and gratified with another's Miſery ; and 
no other account or reaſon in the world can 
be given of its being ſo, but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Beaſt to delight in ſuch things. 
And as this occurs frequently in Tempo- 
rals, ſo there is no doubt, but that with ſome 
few Perſons, it acts the ſame way alſo in 
Spirituals. I ſay, with ſome few Perſons ; for, 
thanks be to God, the common, known Cor- 
ruption of human Nature, upon the barc 
ſtock of its original Depravation, docs not 
uſually proceed ſo far. Suchan one, for in- 
Nance, was that Wretch, who made a poor 
Captive renounce his Religion, in order to 
the ſaving of his Life; and when he had ſo 
done, preſently run him thro, glory ing that 
he had thereby deſtroy'd his Enemy, both 
Body and Soul. But more remarkably ſuch 
was that Monſter of diabolical Baſeneſs here 
in England, who, ſome Years ſince, in the 
Reign of King Charles I. ſuffered Death for 
Crimes ſcarce ever heard of before; having 
frequently boaſted, that as ſeveral Men had 


their ſeveral Pleaſures and Recreations, ſo his 
* 
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peculiar Pleaſure and Recreation was to 4. 
ſtroy Souls, and accordingly to put Men upon 
ſuch Practices as he knew would aſſuredly | 
do it. But above all, the late Saying of ſome 
of the diſſenting Brotherhood ought to be 
proclaimed and celebrated to their eternal 
Honour ; who, while there was anothernew 
Oath preparing, which they both ſuppoſed, 
and hoped moſt of the Clergy would not take, ' 
in a moſt inſulting manner gave out thereup- 
on; That they were reſolved either to have 
our Livings, or to damn our Souls. An Ex- 
preſſion, ſo fraught with all the Spight and 
Poyſon which the Devil himſelf could infuſe 
into Words, that it ought to remain as a Mo- 
nument of the Humanity, Charity and Chri- 
ſtianity of this ſort of Men for ever. 

Now ſuch a Temper or Principle as theſe, 
and the like Paſſages do import, I call a pe- 
culiar Malignity of Nature; ſince it is evi- 
dent, that neither the inveterate Love of Vice, 
nor yet the long Practice of it, and that even 
againſt the Reluctancies, and Light of Con- 
ſcience, can of itſelf have this deviliſh Effect 
upon the Mind, but as it falls in with ſuch a 
villanous, preter-natural Diſpoſition, as Ihave 
mentioned, For to inſtance in the Particular 
_ Caſe of Parents and Children, let a Father be 
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never ſo vicious, yet, generally ſpeaking, he 
would not haye his Child ſo. Nay, it is cer- 


tain, that ſome, who have been as corrupt in 


their Morals, as Vice could make them, have 
yet been infinitely ſolicitous, to have their 
Children ſoberly, virtuouſly, and piouſly 
brought up: So that, although they have be- 
got Sons after their own likeneſs, yet they 
are not willing to breed them ſo too. 
Which, by the way, is the moſt pregnant 


' Demonſtration inthe World, of that ſel f. con- 


demning Sentence, that is perpetually ſound. 
ing in every great Sinner's Breaſt ; and of that 
inward grating Diſlike of the very thing he 
practiſes, that he ſhould abhor to ſec the ſame 
in any one, whoſe Good he nearly tenders, 
and whoſe Perſon he wiſhes well too. But if 
now on the other ſide, we ſhould chance to 
find a Father corrupting his Son, or a Mother 
debauching her Daughter, as (God knows ſuch 
Monſters have been ſeen within the four Scas) 
we muſt not charge this barely upon an high 
Predominance of Vice in theſe Perſons, but 
much more upon a peculiar Anomaly, and 
Baſeneſs of Nature: If the Name of Nature 
may be allowed to that which ſeems to be an 
utter caſhiering of it; a Deviation from, and 
a Contradiction to the common Principles of 

Humanity. 
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Humanity. s this is ſuch a Diſpoſition, as 
ſtrips the Fatſer of the Man; as makes him 
ſacrifice his Children to Moloch; and as much 
out-do the Cruelty of a Cannibal, or a Saturn, 
as it is more barbarous and inhuman to 
damn a Child than to devour him, We ſome- 
times read and hear of monſtrous Births, but 
we may often ſee a greater Monftroſity in 
Educations; thus, when a Father has begot a 
Man, he trains him up into a Beaſt.” Making 
cyen his own Houſe a Stew, a Bordel, and a 
School of Lewdnefs, to inſtill the Rudiments 
of Vice into the unwary, flexible Years of his 
poor Children, poiſoning their tender Minds 
with the irreſiſtible authentick Venom of his 
baſe Example; ſo that all the Inſtruction they 
find within their Father's Walls, ſhall be only 


to be diſciplined to an earlier Practice of Sin, 


to be catechiſed into all the Myſteries of Ini- 
quity, and at length, confirmed in a mature, 
grown up, incorrigible State of Debauchery. 
And this ſome Parents call a teaching their 
Children to know the World, and to ſtudyMen : 
Thus leading them (as it were) by the hand, 
through all the Forms and Claſſes, all the Va- 
rieties and Modes of Villany, till at length 
they make them ten times more the Children 
of the Devil, than of themſelves. Now; Lay, 
if 
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if the unparallelled Wicked of the Age 
ſhould at any time caſt us upon ch Blemiſhes 
of Mankind as theſe, who, while they thus 
treat their Children, ſhould abuſe and uſuzp.” 
the Name of Parents, by aſſuming it to them- 
ſelves; let us not call them by the low, di- 
minutive Term or Title of ſinful, wicked, or 
ungodly Menz but let us look upon them as 
ſo many prodigious Exceptions from our 
common Nature, as ſo many portentous Ani- 
mals, like the ſtrange unnatural Productions 
of Africa, and fit to be publickly ſhewn, were 
they not unfit to be ſeen, For certainly, where 
a Child finds his own Parents his Perverters, 
he cannot be ſo properly ſaid to be born, as 
to be damned in the World; and better 
were it for him by far, to have been unborn, 
and unbegot, than to come to a Bleſſing of 
thoſe whoſe Converſation breaths nothing but 
Contagion and a Curſe. So impoſlible, and 
ſo mucha Paradox is it, for any Parent to im- 
paart to his Child his Bleſſing, and his Vice too. 
And thus I have diſpatched the 5ſt general 
thing propoſed for the handling of the Words, 
and ſhewn in five ſeveral Particulars, What it 
is that brings a Man to ſuch a diſpoſition of 
Mind, as to take Pleaſure in other Mens ins. 
I proceed now to the g . 
I A Second, 
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Second, Which is, To ſbew the Reaſons, 


why a Man's being diſpoſed to do ſo, comes to 


be attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt. 
And the Firſt ſhall be taken from this, That 


N naturally there is no Motive to induce or tempt 


a Man to this way of Sinning. And this is 
a moſt certain Truth, That the leſſer the 
Temptation is, the greater is the Sin. For, 
in every Sin, by how much the more free the 
Will is in its Choice, by ſo much is the Act the 
more ſinful. And where there is nothing to 
importune, urge, or provoke it to any Act, 
there is ſo much an higher, and perfecter de- 
gree of Freedom, about that Act. For albeit, 
the Will is not capable of being compelled 
to any of its Actings, yet it is capable of be- 
ing made to act with more or leſs Difficulty, 
according to the different Impreſſions it re- 
ceives from Motives, or Objects. If the Ob- 
ject be extremely pleaſing, and apt to gratify 
it; there, though the Will has till a Power 
of refuſing it, yet it is not without ſome Dif- 
ficulty. Upon which account it is, that Men 
are ſo ſtrongly carried out to, and ſo hardly 
took off from the Practice of Vice; namely, 
becauſe the ſenſual Pleaſure ariſing from it, is 
dul importuniog and drawing them #0 u 
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But now, from whence ſprings this Plea- 


fare? Is it not from the Gratification of ſome 


Deſire founded in Nature? An irregular Gra- 
tification it is indeed very often; yet ſtill the 
Foundation of it is, and muſt be, ſomething 
natural: So that the Sum of all is this, That 
the Naturalneſs of a Deſire, is the Cauſe that 
the Satisfaction of it is Pleaſure, and Pleaſure 
importunes the Will, and that which impor:- 
tunes the Will, puts a Difficulty in the Will's 
refuſing or forbearing it. Thus Drunkenneſs 


is an irregular Satisfaction of the Appetite of 
. Thirſt; Uncleanneſs an unlawful Gratifica- 


tion of the Appetite of Procreation; and Co- 
vetouſneſs a boundleſs, unreaſonable Purſuit 
of the Principle of Self- preſervation. So that 
all theſe are founded in ſome natural Deſire, 
and are therefore pleaſurable, and upon that 
account tempt, ſolicite, and entice the Will. 
In a word; there is hardly any one Vice or Sin 
of direct and perſonal Commiſſion, but what 


is the Irregularity and Abuſe of one of thoſe 


two grand natural Principles; namely, cither 
that which inclines a Man to preſerve himſelf, 
or that which inclines him to pleaſe himſelf. 
But now, what Principle, Faculty or De- 
ſire, by which Nature projects either its own 
Pleaſure or Preſervation, is, or can be 2 * 
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fied by another Man's perſonal purſuit of his 
own Vice? It is evident, that all the Pleaſure, 
that naturally can be received from a vicious 
Action, can immediately, and perſonally at- 
fect none but him who does it; for it is an 


Application of the pleaſing Object only to his 


own Senſe: and no Man feels by another 


Man's Senſes. And therefore the Delight that 
| 2 Man takes from another's Sin, can be no. 
thing elſe but a phantaſtical, preter-natural 
Complacency ariſing from that, which he has 


really no Senſe or feeling of. It is properly 
a love of Vice, as ſuch; a delighting in Sin 
for its own ſake; and is a direct Imitation, or 
rather an Exemplification of the Malice of the 
Devil; who delights in ſccing thoſe Sins com- 


mitted, which the very Condition of his Na- 


ture renders him uncapable of committing 


himſelf. For the Devil can neither drink, nor 
whore, nor play the Epicure, though he en- 
joys the Pleaſures of all theſe at a ſecond hand, 
| and by malicious Approbation. If a Man 


plays the Thicf (ſays Solomon) and ſteals to 
ſatisfy his Hunger, Prov. vi. 30. though it 
cannot wholly excuſe the Fact, yet it ſome- 
times extenuates the Guilt. And, we know, 
there are ſome corrupt Affections in the Soul 
of Man, that urge and puſh him on, to their 
or. II. O Satiſ- 
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Satisfaction, with ſuch an impetuous Fury, 
that, when we ſee a Man over- born and run 
down by them, conſidering the Frailty of hu- 
man Nature, we cannot but pity the Perſon 
while we abhor the Crime. Ir being like one 
ready to drink Poyſon, rather than to die with 
Thirſt. 

But when a Man ſhall with a fober, ſedate, 
diabolicalRancour,look upon and enjoy him- 
ſelf in the ſight of his Neighbour's Sin and 
Shame, and ſecretly hug himſelf upon the 
Ruins of his Brother's Virtue, and the Diſho- 
nours of his Reaſon, can he plead the Inſtiga. 
tion of any Appetite in Nature inclining him 
to this? And that would otherwiſe render 
him uneaſy to himſelf, ſhould he not thus 
triumph .in another's Folly and Confuſion 
No, certainly this cannot be ſo much as pre- 
tended. For he may as well carry his Eyes 
in another Man's Head, and run Races with 
another Man's Feet, as directly and naturally 

taſte the Pleaſures, that ſpring from the Gra- 
tification of another Man's Appetites. 

Nor can that Perſon, whoſoever he is, who 
accounts it his Recreation and Diverſion, to 
ſee one Man wallowing in his filthy Revels, 
and another made infamous and noiſome by 
his Senſuality, be ſo impudent, as to alledge 
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for a Reaſon of his ſo doing, that either all 
the enormous Draughts of the one, do or can 
leave the leaſt Reliſh upon the Tip of his 
Tongue; or, that all the Fornications and 
Whoredoms of the other, do ot can quench; 
or cool the boilings of his own Luſt. No, 
this is impoſſible. And if ſo, what can we 
then aſſign for the Cauſe of this monſtrous 


$ Diſpoſition ? Why, all that can be ſaid in this 
_ caſe, is, that Nature proceeds by quite ano- 
| ther Method; having given Men ſuch and 


ſuch Appetites, and allotted to each of them 


their reſpective Pleaſures ; the Appetite, and 
the Pleaſure, (till co-habiting in the ſame Sub- 
ject: But the Devil and long Cuſtom of Sin- 
ning have ſuper-· induced upon the Soul, new, 
i unnatural, and abſurd Delires ; Deſires, that 
have no real Object; Deſires, that reliſh 
things not at all deſireable; but, like the Sick- 
neſs and Diſtemper ot the Soul, fecding only 
upon Filth and Corruption, Fire and Brim- 
| ſtone, and giving a Man the Devil's Nature, 


and the Devil's Delight ; who has no other 
Joy or Happineſs, but to diſhonor his Ma- 
ker, and to deſtroy his Fellow-creature; to 
corrupt him here, and to torment him hexe- 
after. In fine, there is as much difference be- 
tween the Pleaſure a Man takes in his own 
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Sins, and that which he takes in other Mens, 
as there is between theWickedneſs of a Man, 
and the Wickedneſs of a Devil. 10 
2. A ſecond Reaſon why a Man's taking 
Pleaſure in the Sins of others, comes to be 
attended with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt, is 
from the boundleſs, unlimited Nature of this 
way of Sinning. For by this a Man contracts 
a kind of an univerſal Guilt, and (as it were) 
fins over the Sins of all other Men; fo that 
while the Act is thcirs, the Guilt of it is e. 
qually his. Conſider any Man as to his per- 
ſonal Powers, and Opportunities of Sinning, 
and comparatively, they are notgreat ; for at 
greateſt they muſt ſtill be limited by the Mea. 
ſure of a Man's Acting, and the Term of his 
Duration. And a Man's active Powers arc 
but weak, and his continuance in the World 
but ſhort. So that Nature is not ſufficient to 
keep pace with his Corruptions, by anſwer- 

ing Deſire with proportionable Practice. 
For to inſtance in thofe two grand Extra- 
vagancies of Luſt andDrunkenneſs: Surely no 
Man is of ſo general and diffuſive a Luſt, as 
to proſecute his Amours all the World over; 
and let it burn never ſo outragiouſly for the 
preſent, yet Age will in time chill thoſe Heats; 
and the impure Flame will either die of it ſelf, 
ED | of 
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or conſume the Body that harbours it. And 
ſo for Intemperance in drinking; no Man can 
be ſo much a Swine, as to be always pouring 
in, but in the Compaſs of ſome Years, he will 
drown his Health and his Strength in his'own 
Belly; and afterall his drunken Trophies, at 
length drink down himſelf too; and that cer- 
tainly will and muſtput an end to theDebauch. 

But now, for the way of Sinning, which 
we have been ſpeaking of, it is neither confi- 
ned by place, nor weaken'd by Age, but the 
Bed-rid, the Gouty, and the Lethargick, may 
upon this account equal the Activity of the 


* ſtrongeſt, and the moſt vegete Sinner. Such 
an one may take his Brother by the Throat, 
and act the Murtherer, even while he can nei- 
; ther ſtir an Hand or Foot; and he may in. 
ö vade his Neighbour's Bed, while Weakneſs has 
tied him down to his own. He may fin over 


all the Adulterics and Debauches, all the 


| Erauds and Oppreſſions of the whole Neigh- 


bourhood, and (as I may ſo ſpeak) he may 
break every Command of God's Law by 
Proxy, and it were well for him, if he could 
be damned by Proxy too. A Man, by Delight 
and Fancy, may graſp in the Sins of Coun- 
tries and Ages, and by an inward liking of 
them communicate in their Guilt, He may 


. 3 take 
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take a Range all the World over, and draw 
in all that wideCircumference of Sin andVice, 
and center it in his own Breaſt. For, ' what- 
ſoever Sin a Man extremely loves, and would 
commit, if he had Opportunity, and in the 
mean time, pleaſes himſelf with the Specula- 
tion of the ſame, whether ever he commits it 
or no, it leaves a Stain and a Guilt upon his 
Conſcience; and, according to the ſpiritual 
and ſevere Accounts of the Law, is made in a 
great Reſpect his own. So that by this means 
there is a kind of Tranſmigration of Sins, 
much like that which Pythagoracheld of Souls. 
Such an one, to be ſure, it Is, as makes a Man 
not oaly (according to the Apoſtle's Phralc) 
à Partaker of other Mens Sins, but alſo a De. 
river of the whole entireGuilt of them to him- 
ſelf; and yet ſo, as to leave the Commirter of 
them as full of Guilt, as he was before. 
From whence we ſee the infinitely fruitful, 
and producttve Power of this way of Sinning; 
how it can encreaſe and multiply beyond all 
Bounds and Meaſures of actual Commiſſion, 
and how vaſtly it ſwells the Sinner's Account 
in an Inſtant. So that a Man ſhall ont of all 
e various and even numberleſs kinds of 
Villany, acted by all the People and Nations 
Found about him (as it were) extract one 
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mighty, comprehenſive Guilt, and adopt it to 
himſelf, and ſo become chargeable with, and ac- 
countable for 4 world of in without a Figure- 

3. The third and laſt Realog that I ſhall aſ- 
ſign, of the extraordinary Guilt, attending a 
Man's being diſpoſed to take Plcaſure in other 
Mens Sins, ſhall be taken from the Soul's Pre- 
paration and Paſſage to ſuch aDiſpoſition. For, 
that it pre · ſuppoſes, and includes in it the 
Guilt of many preceding Sins. For (as it has 
been ſhewn) a Man muſt have paſs'd many 
Periods of Sin before he can arrive to it; and 
have ſerved a long Apprenticeſhip to the De- 
vil, before he can come to ſuch a Perfection 
and Maturity in Vice, as this imports. It is 
a Collection of the Guilr of a long and nu- 
merous Train of Villanics, the Compendi- 
um and Sum. Total of ſcyccal particular Im- 
pieties, all united and caſt up into one. It is 


Ess it were) the very Quinteſſence and Subli- 


mation of Vice, by which (as in the Spitit of | 
Liquors) the Malignity of many Actions is 
contracted into a little Compaſs, but with a 
greater Adyantage of Strength and Force, by 
ſuch a ContraQtion, 

Ina Word, itis the Wickedneſs of a whole 
Life, diſcharging all its Filth and Foulneſs into 
this one Quality, as into agreat Sink or Com- 
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mon Shore. So that nothing is, or can be, ſo 
properly and ſignificantly called the very Sin- 
Fulneſs of Sin, as this. And therefore no 
wonder, if containing ſo many Years Guilt in 
the Bowels of it, it Aands here ſtigmatized by 
the Apoſtle, as a Temper of Mind, rendring 
Men ſo deteſtably bad, that the great Enemy 
of Mankind, the Devil himſelf, neither can, 
nor deſires to make them worſe. I cannot, I 
need not ſay any more of it. It is indeed a 
Condition not to be thought of (by Perſons 
ſerious enough to think and conſider) without 
the utmoſt Horror. But ſuch as truly feat 
God, ſhall both be kept from it, and from 
thoſe Sins that lead to it. 


To which God, infinitely Wiſe, Holy and 
Fuſt, be render d and aſcribed, as is moſt 
due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and 
Dominion, both now and for evermore 
Amen, | 
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Who knowing the Judgment of God, 
(that they which commit fuch gh 
are worthy of Death,) not only do 
the ſame, but have Near in £0 
that do them. 


"4 E Senſe of theſe Words I ſhewed, in 
the preceding Diſcourſe, fell natural- 

ly into this one Propoſition : Y;s. 
That the Guilt ariſing from a Man's de- 
lighting, or taking Pleaſure in other Mens 
Sms or, (which is all one) in other Men {or 
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tract by a Commiſſion of the ſame Sins in his 


cn Perſon. 
The Proſecution of which I ſtated upon 


theſe three things. 


Firſt, To ſhew what it is that brings a Man 


to ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, as to take Plca- 
ſure in other Mens Sins. 

Secondly,To ſhew the Reaſons why a Man's 
being diſpoſed to do ſo, comes to be atten. 
ded with ſuch an extraordinary Guilt. 

Thirdly, and Laſtly, To declare what kind 
of Perſons arc to be reckoned under this Cha- 
rater. 

The Two firſt of which being diſpatched 
already, I proceed now to the Third and Laſt: 
Concerning which, I ſhall lay down this ge- 
neral Aſſertion; That whoſoever draws others 


10 Sin, ought to be lookt upon, as one delight. 


ing in thoſe Sins, that he draws them to. 
Foraſmuch, as no Man is. brought to do any 
thing, eſpecially if it be ill or wicked, but in 
order to the pleaſing of himſelf by it: It being 
abſurd and incredible, that any one ſhould 
venture to damn himſelf hereafter, for that, 
which does not ſome way or other gratify and 
pleaſe him here. But to draw forth this 91 
neral into Particulars, | 


I, run 
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1. Firſt of all: Thoſe are to he accounted to 
take Pleaſure in other Mens Sins, who teach 
Dottrines, direttly tendimp to engage ſuch, as 
believe them, in a ſinful Courſe. For, there is 
none ſo compendious and efficacious a way to 
prepare a Man for all Sin, as this: this being 
properly to put out the Eyes of that which is 
to be his Guide, by perverting his Judgment; 
and when that is once done, you may carry 
him whither you will. Chance muſt be his 
Rule, and preſent Appetite his Director. A 
Man's Judgment or Conſcience, is the great 
Spring of all his Actions; and conſequently, 
to corrupt or pervert this, is to derive a Con- 
tagion upon all that he does. And therefore, 
we ſee how high a Guilt our Saviour charges 
upon this; in Marth. v. 19. Whoſoever ſhall 
break one of theſe leaſt Commandments, and 
ſhall teach Men ſo, ſhall be called the leaſt in 
the Kingdom of Heaven : That is, in Truth 
ſhall never come thither. And we find, the 
great Sin of the Phariſees was, that they pro- 
moted and abetted the Sins of other Men, 
taught the Devil's Doctrine out of Moſes's 
Chair, and by falſe Deſcants upon the Divine 
Precepts, cut aſunder the binding Force of 
them. So that, according to their wretched 
Comments, Men might break the Law, and 


yet 
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yet never ſin againſt it. For, in Matth. xy. 
5, 6. they had taught Men how to diſponour 
their Parents, without any Violation of the 
fifth Commandment. Thus they preached: 
And what Deſign can any one imagine the 
Authors of ſuch Doctrines could have, but the 
Depravation of Mens Manners! For, if ſome 
Men teach wicked things, it muſt be, that 
others ſhould practiſe them. And, if one Man 
ſets another a Copy, it is, no doubt, with a 
purpoſe that he ſhould write after it. 

Now theſe Doctrines are of two Sorts. 

1. Such as repreſent Actions, that are in 
themſelves really wicked and ſinful, as not 
ſo. 

2. Such as repreſent them much leſs ſinful 
as to their kind or degrees, than indeed * 
are. 

For the firſt of which; to inſtance i in one 
very groſs one, inſtead of many, take the Do- 
Arine of thoſe, commonly called Antinomians, 
who aſſert poſitively, that Believers or Per- 
ſons regenerate, and within the Covenant of 
Grace, cannot ſm. Upon which account, no 
wonder if ſome very liberally aſſume to them- 
ſelves the Condition and Character of Belie- 
vers: for then they know, that other mighty 
Privilege belongs to them of Courſe. But 
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what? May not theſe Believers cheat and lye, 
commit Adultery, ſteal, murther, and rebel? 
Why, yes, they may ; and nothing is more 
common, than to fee ſuch Believers do ſuch 
things. But how then, can they efcape' the 
Charge of all that Guilt, that naturally fol- 
lows from ſuch Enormities? Why, thus; you 
muſt in this Caſe with great Care and Accu- 
racy diſtinguiſh between the Act of lying, 


. and the Sin of Lying; the Act of Stealing, and 


the Sin of Stealing; and the Act of Rebellion, 
and the Sin of Rebellion. Now, though al 
theſe Achs are frequent and uſual with ſuch 
Perſons, yet they are ſure (as they order the 
matter) never to be guilty of the Sin. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe it is not the Quality of 
the Action that derives a Qualification upon 
the Perſon, ſo as to render him ſuch or ſuch, 
good or bad ; but it is the antecedent Quality 
or Condition of the Perſon that denominates 
his Actions, and ſtamps them Good or Evil. 
So that they are thoſe only who' are firſt 
wicked, that do wicked Actions. But Be- 
lievets, and the Godly, tho they do the 
very ſame things, yet they ſo much out-wit 
the Devil, in the doing of them, that they 
never commit the ſame Sins. But, you will 
ſay, how came they by ſuch a great and ſtrange 
2 Privilege? 
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Privilege? Why; they will tell you, it is; 
becauſe they are not under the obliging Power 
of the Law. And if you ask further; How 
they come to get from under that common 
Obligation that lies ſo hard and heavy upon 
all the reſt of the World? They will tell 
you, it is from this, that Believers inſtead of 
the Lau have the Spirit actually dwelling in 
them, and by an admirable kind of inviſible 
Clock-work moving them, juſt as a Spring 
does a Watch; and that immediately by him- 
ſelf alone, without the Mediation of any drit- 
ten Law or Rule, to guide or direct, and 
much leſs to command or oblige them. So 
that the Spirit, we ſee, is to be their ſole Di- 
rector without, and very often contrary to the 
written Law. An excellent Contrivance, 
doubtleſs, to authorize and ſanctifie the black 
eſt, and moſt flagitious Actions, that can pro- 
ceed from Man. For, ſince the Motions of 
the Spirit (Which they ſo confidently ſuppoſe 
themſelves to have) cannot ſo much as in 
things Good and Lawful, by any certain 
Diagnoſtick, be diſtinguiſhed from the Mo- 
tions of a Man's own Heart, they very eaſily 
make a ſtep farther, and even in things un- 
lawful, conclude the Motions of their own 
Hearts to be the Impulſe of theSpirit ; and this 
preſently 
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preſently alters the whole Complexion of an 
Action, that would otherwiſe look but very 
ſcurvily; and makes it abſolutely pure, and 
unblameable, or rather perfect and meritori- 
ous. So that let a Man have but Impudence, 
and Wickedneſs enough to libel his Maker, 
and to entitle the Spirit of God to all that he 
does or deſires, ſur-naming his own Inclina- 
tions and Appetites (though never ſo irregular 
and impure) the Holy Ghoſt; and you may, 
upon very ſure Grounds, turn him looſe, and 
bid him din if he can. And thus much for 
the firſt ſort of Doctrines, which once believed, 
like the Flood-gates of Hell pulled up, lets in 
a Delunge and Inundation of all Sin and Vice 
upon the Lives of Men. And if this be the 
natural Effect of the Doctrines themſelves, we 
cannot, in all reaſon, but infer, that the In- 
tereſt of the Teachers of them muſt needs be 
agreeable. 

2. The other ſort of Doctrines tending to 
engage ſuch as believe them in a ſinful Courſe, 
arc ſuch as repreſent many Sins, much leſs as 
to their Kind or Degree, than indeed they 
are. Of which Number is that Doctrine, that 
aſſerts all Sins committed by Believers,. or 
Perſons in a ſtate of Grace, to be but Infirmi- 
ties. That there are ſuch things as Sins of 

„ Infrmity, 
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Infirmity, in Conra-diſtintion to thoſe of 
Preſumption, is a Truth not to be queſtion- 
ed; but in Hypot heſi, to ſtate exactly which 
are Sins of Infirmity, and which are not, is 
not ſo eaſy a Work. This is certain, tha there 
is a vaſt difference between them; indeed, as 
vaſt as between Inadvertency and Deliberati- 
on, between Surprige and Set purpoſe : And 
that Perſons truely regenerate have ſinn d this 
latter way, and couſcquefltly may Sin ſo again, 
is as evident as the Story (already refcrr'd to 
by us) of Dquid's Murther and Audultery, 
Sins ated S only with Deliberation, but 
with Artifice, Study, and deep Contrivance. 
And, can Sins, that carry ſuch diſmal Marks, 
and black Symptoms upon them. paſs for In- 
firmities ? For Sins of daily Incurſion, and 
ſach as human Frailty, and the very Condi- 
tion of our Nature in this World is ſo una- 
voidable liable to, (for ſo are Sins of Infir- 
mity) that a Righteous Man may fall into them 
ſeven times in a Day ; and yet, according 
to the mercifnl Tenor of the Covenant of 
Gracs, ſtand accepted before God as a Righ- 
teous Man till ? No, certainly, if ſuch are 
Inſirmities, it will be hard to aſſign what arc 
Preſumptions. And what a Sin- encouraging 
Doctrine that is, that ayouches them for ſuch, 
is 
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is ſufficiently manifeſt from hence, that, al- 
thoug h every Sin of Infirmity, in its own Na- 
ture, and according to the ſtrict Rigor of the 
Law, merits eternal Death; yet it is certain 
from the Goſpel, that no Man ſhall actually 
ſuffer eternal Death barely for Sins of Infir- 
mity. Which being ſo, perſuade but a Man 


that a regenerate Perſon may cheat and lye, 


8 | ſteal, murther, and rebel, by way of Infir- 

N mit y, and at the ſame time you perſuade him 
© alſo, that he may do all this without any Dan- 
ger of Damnation. And then, ſince theſe are 
© oftentimes ſuch defireable Privileges ro Fleſb 
© and Blood; and ſince withal, every Man by 
Nature is ſo very prone to think the beſt of 
E himſelf, and of his own Condition; it is odds, 
but he will find a ſhrewd Temptation to be- 
: lieye himſelf regenerate, rather than forbear 
© a pleaſurable, or a profitable Sin, by thinking 
, that he ſhall go to Hell for committing it. 
ö Nou, this being ſuch a direct Manuduction to 
al kind of Sin, by abuſing the Conſcience 
vith under -· valuing Perſuaſions, concerning 
| the Malignity and Guilt even of the fouleſt; 


it is evident, that ſuch as teach and promote 
the Belief of ſuch Doctrines, are to be lookt 
upon as the Devil's Prophets and Apoſtles; and 
there is no doubt, but the Guilt of every Sin- 

Vor. II. P that 
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that either from Pulpit, or from Preſs, they ? 
influence Men to the Commiſſion of, does as Y 
certainly reſt upon them, and will one Day * 


be as ſeverely exacted of them, as if they had 
actually and perſonally committed it * ; 
ſelves. 

And thus I have inſtanced in two notable 
Doctrines that may juſtly be lookt upon as 
the -general in-lets or two great Gates, 
through which all Vice and Villany ruſh in 
upon the Manners of Men profeſſing Religion. 
But the Particulars, into which theſe Generals 


diffuſe themſelves, you may look for, and ; 5 
find in thoſe well-furniſhed Magazines and 
Store-houſes of all Immorality and Baſeneß, {M Fl 
the Books and Writings of fome Modern C. 


ſuiſts ; who, like the Devil's Amanuenſes, and 
Secretaries to the Prince of Darkneſs, have 
publiſhed to the World, ſuch Notions and In- 
trigues of Sin out of his Cabinet, as ncither 
the Wit or Wickedneſs of Man, upon the bare 
natural Stock, cither of Invention or Corrup- 


The Writings, both of the old and new 
Teſtament, make it very difficult for a Man 
to be ſaved ; but the Writings of theſe Men 
make it more difficult, if not impoſſible, tor 


any one to be damned: For where there 15 
no 
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no Sin, there can be no Damnation. And, ag 
7 ? theſe Men have obſcured and confounded the 
{ Natures and Properties of things by their 
y falſe Principles and wretchedSophiſtry,though 


X an Act be never ſo ſinful, they will be ſure to 
* tri rip it of its Guilt ; bis. to make the very 
le i Law and Rule of Action ſo pliable and bend 
8 1 ing, that it ſhall be impoſſible to be broke; 


1 So that he, who goes to Hell, muſt paſs thro 
a narrower Gate than that, which the Go- 
ſpelſſays, leads to Heaven. For that, we are 

| told, is only ſtrait, but this is abſolutely ſhut 3 
1 and ſo ſhut, that Sin cannot pals it, and there- 


id fore it is much if a Sinner ſhould. 

n So inſufferably have theſe Impoſtors poy- 
" ſoned the Fountains of Morality, perverted 
72 and embaſed the very Standard and diſtin- 
nd guiſhing Rule of Good and Evil. So that all 
1 5 their Books and Writings are but Debauchery 


upon Record, and Impiety regiſtred and 
conſigned over to Poſterity. 

0 In every Volume there is a Nurſery and 

© Plantation of Vice, where it is ſure to thrive, 
and from thence to be tranſplanted into Men's 


au Practice. For, here it is manured with Art 
= | | and Argument, ſhelter'd with Fallacy and Di- 
i ſtinction, and thereby enabled both to annoy 


n others, and to defend itſelf, | 
| DEV And 
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And to ſhew how far the Malignity of this 
way of ſinning reaches; He, who has vented 
a pernicious Doctrine, or publiſhed an ill 
Book muſt know, that his Guilt and his Life, 
determine not together: No, ſuch an one (as 
the Apoſtle ſays) being dead, yet ſpeaketh ; 
He fins in his very Grave, corrupts others 
while he is rotting himſelf, and has a growing 
Account in the other World, after he has paid 
Nature's laſt Debt in this: And in a Word, 
quits this Life like a Man carried off by the 
Plague; who, though he dies himſelf, yet 
does Execution upon others by a ſurviving 
Infection. | 

2. Such alſo are to be reckoned to take Pla. 
fure in other Mens Sins, as endeavour, by all 
means, to allure Men to Sin; And that cither 
by formal Perſuaſion, Importunity, or De- 
fire, as we find the Harlot deſcribed, enticing 
the young Man, in Prov. vii. from ver. 13. to 


22. Or elſe by adminiſtring Objects and Oc-. 


caſions fit to enflame or draw forth a Man's 
corrupt Affections; ſuch as are the drinking 
of a cholerick, or revengeful Perſon into 
a fit of Rage and Violence againſt the Per- 
ſon of his Neighbour ; thus heating one Man's 
Blood in order to the ſhedding of anothers. 
Such alſo, is the provoking of a luſtful, in- 

Continent 
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s continent Perſon, by filthy Diſcourſe, wan- 
d ton Books and Pictures; and that which e- 
ll quals, and exceeds them all, the Incentives 
e, Jof the Stage; till a Man's Vice and Folly 
as vorks over all Bounds, and grows at length 
doo mad and outragious, to be either gover- 
ned or concealed. 

ns Now, with great variety of ſuch kind of 
id Traders for Hell, as theſe, has the Nation of 
rd, ¶ late Years abounded. Wretches who live up- 
he on the ſhark, and other Mens Sins, the com- 
et non Poyſoners of Youth, cqually deſperate 
in their Fortunes, and their Manners, and 
: getting their very Bread by the Damnation of 
| Souls. So that if any unexperienced young 
Novice, happens, into the fatal Neighbour- 
hood of ſuch Peſts, preſently they are upon 
| him, plying his full Purſc and his empty Pate 
| vith Addreſſes ſuitable to his Vanity; telling 
him, what pity it is, that one ſo accom. 
pliſh'd for Parts and Perſon, ſhould ſmother 
| himſelf in the Country, where he can learn 
nothing of Gallantry, or Behaviour ; as how 
to make his Court, to hector a Drawer, to 
cog the Dye, or ſtorm a Whore· Houſe; but 
muſt of Neceſſity live and die ignorant of 
what it is to trapan, or be trapann'd, to 
lup, or rather dine at Midnight in a Tavern, 
P 3 with 
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with the Noiſe of Oaths, Blaſphemies, and Þ 
Fidlers about his Ears, and to fight every 
Watch and Conſtable at his return from } 
thence, and to be beaten by them: But mul Þ 
at length, poor Man! die dully of old Age a 
home ; when here he might ſo taſhionably and 
-; gentilely, long before that time, have bee 

duell'd or flux'd into another World. 2 
If this be not the Guiſe and Practice of th: my 
Times, eſpecially as to the principal Citiesof | 
the Kingdom, let any one judge ; and whe- z 
ther for ſuch a poor, deluded Wretch, in- 
ſtead of growing ruſty in the Country, ( 
ſome call it) to be thus brought by a Com 
pany of indigent, debauched, Soul-and-Bod;- 
deſtroying Harpies, to loſe his Eſtate, Fami); 
and Virtue, amongſt them in the City, be 
not a much greater Violation of the public 
Weal and Juſtice of any Government, tha 
moſt of thofe Crimes, that bring the Com. 
mitters of them to the Gallows, we may a 
preſent eaſily ſee, and one day perhaps fad 
ret => + 
Nor is this Trade of corrupting the Gen 
try, and Nobility, and ſeaſoning them wil 
the Vicesof the great Town, as ſoon as thc 
ſet foot into it, carried on ſecretly, and in 


corner, but openly, and in the face of the Su! 
| bf 
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by Perſons, who have formed themſelves into 
Companies, or rather Corporations. So that 
a Man may as caſily know where to find one» 
to teach him to debauch, whore, game, and 
blaſpheme, as to teach him to write, or caſt 
accompt: Tis their Support and Buſineſs; 
nay, their very Profeſſion and Livelihood; 
getting their Living by thoſe Practices, for 
2 which they deſerve to forfeit their Lives. 
Now theſe are another ſort of Men, who 
are juſtly charged with the Guilt and Chara- 
cter of delighting in other Mens Sins: Men, 
who are the Devil's Setters ; who contriye, 
ſtudy and beat their Brains how to draw in 
ſome poor, innocent, unguarded Heir into their 
helliſh Net, learning his Humour, prying in- 
to his Circumſtances, and obſerving his weak 
ſide 3 and all this to plant the Snare, and ap- 
ply the Temptation effectually and ſucceſsful- 
ly; and when by ſuch Inſinuations they have 
once got within him, and are able to drill 
him on from one Lewdneſs to another, by the 
ſame Arts corrupting, and ſqueezing him ag 
they pleaſe; no wonder, if they rejoice to ſee 
him guilty of all forts of Villany, and take 
Pleaſure in thoſe n in which they find 
their Profit too. 


P 4 3. Such 
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3. Such as affect the Company of infamous, 
and vitious Perſons, are alſo to be reckoned 
in the Number of thoſe who take Pleaſure in 
ſuch Mens Vices. For otherwiſe, what is there 
in ſuch Men, which they can pretend to be 
pleaſed with! For generally ſuch Sots have 
ncither Partsnor Wit, Ingenuity of Diſcourſe, 


nor Fineneſs of Converſation, to entertain or 


delight any one, that coming into their Com. 
pany, brings but his Reaſon along with him. 
But, on the contrary, their rude, impertinent 
Loudneſs, their Quarrels, their Naſtineſs, their 
dull, obſcene Talk, and Ribaldry, (which 
from them you muſt take for Mit, or go with- 
out it,) cannot but be nauſeous, and of- 
fenſive to any one, who does not baulk his 
own Reaſon, out of Love to their Vice; and, 
for the ſake of the Sin itſelf, pardon the Ugli- 
neſs of its Circumſtances. As a Father will 
hug and embrace his beloved Son for all the 
dirt and foulneſs of his Clothes; the dearneſs 
of the Perſon eaſily apologizing for the diſa- 
greeableneſs of the Habit. 

One would think it ſhould be no eaſic mat- 
ter to bring any Man of Senſe to love an Ale. 
houſe ; indeed of ſo much Senſe, as ſeeing and 
ſmelling amounts to, there being ſuch ſtrong 
Encounters of both, as would quickly ſend 

him 
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him packing, did not the love of Good-fel- 
low ſhip reconcile him to thoſe Nuſances, and 
the Deity he adored compound for the home- 
lineſs of its Shrine. ; 

It is clear therefore, that where a Man can 
like and love the Converſation of lewd, de- 
bauch'd Perſons, amidſt all the natural Grounds 
and Motives of Loathing and Diſlike, it can 
proceed from nothing but the inwardAfﬀettion 
he bears to their lewd debauched Humour. It 
is this that he enjoys, and, for the ſake of this, 
the reſt he endures. 

4. And laſtiy, Such as encourage, coun- 
tenance, and ſupport Men in their Sins, are 
to be reckoned in the Number of thoſe, who 
take Pleaſure in other Mens Sins. Now this 
may be done two Ways. 

Firſt, By Commendation. Concerning which 
we may take this for granted; That no Man 
commends another any farther then he likes 
him: For indeed to commend any one, is to 
vouch him to the World, to undertake for his 
Worth, and in a Word, to own the Thing 
which he is chiefly remarkable for. He who 
writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does it hear- 
tily, is himſelf but a Tranſcript of Nero in his 
Mind; and would (no doubt) gladly enough 
tee ſuch Pranks, as he was famous for, ated 


again, 
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again, though he dares not be the Actor of 
them himſelf. 
From whence we ſec the Reaſon of ſome 
Mens giving ſuch honourable Names and Ap. 
pellations to the worſt of Men and Actions, and 
baſe, reproachful Titles to the beſt: Such as 
are calling Faction and a ſpitting in their 
Prince's Face, Petitioning; Fanaticiſm and 
Schiſm, true Proteſtantiſm; Sacrilege and Ra- 
pine, thorough Reformation, and the like. As 
on the contrary, branding Conformity to the 
Rules and Rites of the beſt Church in the 
World, with the falſe and odious Name of For. 
mality ; and traducing all religious, conſcien- 
tious Obſervers of them, as mungrell Prote. 
ſtants and Papiſts in Maſquerade. And in- 
deed, many are, and have been called Papiſts 
of late Years, whom thoſe very Perſons, who 
call them ſo, know to be far from being ſo. 
But what then do they mean, by fixing ſuch 
falſe Characters upon Men, even againſt their 
own Conſciences? Why, they mean and 
deſign this : They would ſet ſuch a Mark up- 
on thoſe, whom they hate, as may cauſe their 
Throats to be cut, and their Eſtates to be ſcized 
upon, when the Rabble ſhall be let looſe upon 
the Government once again; which ſuch beg- 
garly, malitious Fellows impatiently hope, 
and long for. Though, 
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Though, I doubt not, (how much ſoeyer” ©, 
Knaves may abuſe Fools with Words for a 
Time,) but there will come a Day, in which 
the moſt active Papsſts will be found under 
the Puritan Mask ; in which it will appear, 
that the Conventicle has been the Jeſuits ſa- 
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: y feſt Kennel, and the Papiſts themſelves, as 

well as the Fanaticks, have been Managers of 
f all thoſe monſtrous Out-cries againſt Popery, 
6 to the Ruin of thoſe Proteſtants whom they 
e moſt hate, and whom alone they fear. It be- 
„ ing no unheard of Trick for a Thief, when 
. Þe is clolely purſued, to cry out, ſtop the 
„ Thief, and thereby diverting the Suſpicion 
4 from himſelf, to get clear away. It is alſo 
„ worth our while to conſider with what Terms 
3 of Reſpect and Commendation Knaves and 
; Sots will ſpeak of their own Fraternity. As 
| what an honeſt, what a worthy Man is ſuch an 
1 one! And what 4 good. natur d Perſon is 
q another ! According to which Terms, ſuch as 
. are factious, by worthy Men, mean only ſuch 
i as ate of the ſame Faction, and united in the 
q ſame Deſigns againſt the Government with 
1 themſelves. And ſuch as are Brothers of the 
i Pot, by a good- natur d Perſon, mean only a 
true, truſty Debauchee, who never ſtands out 


at a Merry- meeting, ſolong as he is able to 
ns e ſtand 
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ſtand at all; nor ever refuſes an Health, while 
he has enough of his own to pledge it with; 
and, ina Word, is as honeſt, as Drunkenneſs 


and Debauchery, want of Senſe and Reaſon, 


Virtue and Sobriety can poſlibly make him. 
2. The other way by which ſome Men 


encourage others in their Sins is by Prefer- 


ment. As, when Men ſhall be advanced to 
Places of Truſt and Honour for thoſe Quali- 
ties, that render them unworthy.of ſo much 
as ſober and civil Company, When a Lord 


or Maſter ſhall caſt his Favours and Rewards 


upon ſuch Beaſts and Blemiſhes of Society, 
as live only to the Diſhonour of him who 
made them, and the Reproach of him who 
maintains them. None certainly can love to 
ſee Vice in Power, but ſuch as love to ſee 
it alſo in Practice. Place and Honour do of 
all things moſt misbecome it ; and a Goat or 
a Swine, in a Chair of State, cannot be more 
odious, than ridiculous. 
It is reported of Ceſar, that paſſing Hs 
a certain Town, and ſeeing all the Women 
of it ſtanding at their Doors with Monkeys in 
their Arms, he asked, whether the Women of 
that Country uſed to have any Children or 
no? Thereby wittily and ſarcaſtically reproach- 
ing N for miſplacing that Affection upon 
Brutes, 
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Brutes, which could only become a Mother 
to her Child. So, when we come into a 
great Family, or Government, and ſee this 
Place of Honour allotted to a Murtherer, 
another filled with an Atheiſt, or Blaſphemer, 
and a third with a filthy Paraſite, may we not 
as appoſitely, and properly ask the Queſtion, 
whether there be any ſuch thing as Virtue, 
Sobricty, or Religion amongſt ſuch a People, 
with whom Vice wears thoſe Rewards, Ho- 
nours and Privileges, which in other Nations, 
the common Judgment of Reaſon awards on- 
ly to the Virtuous, the Sober, and Religious? 
And certainly it is too flagrant a Demonſtra- 
tion, how much Vice is the Darling of any 


People, when many amongſt them are prefer- 
red for thoſe Practices, for which, in other 


Places, they can ſcarce be pardoned. 

And thus I have finiſhed the Third and 
Laſt general thing propoſed, for the hand- 
ling of the Words, which was, to ſbeww the 
ſeveral ſorts or kinds of Men, which fall un- 
der the Charge and Character of taking Plea- 
ſure in other Mens Sins. 

Now the Inferences from the forcgoing 


Particulars fhall be twofold. 


1. Such as concern particular Perſons; 
And, | 


2, Such 
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2, Such as concern Communities or Bodics 
of Men. 

And firſt for the Malignity of ſuch a diſ- 
poſition of Mind, as induces a Man to de- 
light in other Mens Sins, with reference to 
the Effects of it upon particular Perſons. - As, 

1. It quite alters, and depraves the natu- 
ral Frame of a Man's Heart. - For, there is 
that naturally in the Heart of Man, which 
abhors Sin, as Sin; aud conſequently would 
make him deteſt it both in himſelf, and in o- 
thers too. The firſt, and moſt genuine Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon, are certainly averſe to it, 
and find a ſecret Grief and Remorſe from e- 
very Invaſion that Sin makes upon a Man's 
Innocence; and that muſt needs render the 
firſt Entrance and Admiſſion of Sin uncaſlic, 
becauſe diſagreeable. Yet Time (we cc) 
and Cuſtom of Sinning, can bring a Man 
to ſuch a paſs, that it ſhall be more difficult 
and greivous to him, to part with his Sin, 
than ever it was to him to admit it. It ſhall 
get ſo far into, and lodge it ſelf ſo deep within 
his Heart, that it ſhall be his Buſineſs and 
his Recreation, his Companion, and his o- 
ther ſelf; and the very dividing between his 
Fleſh and his Bones; or rather, between his 
Body and his Soul, ſhall be leſs terrible and 
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afflictive to him, than to be took off from his 
Vice. 

Nevertheleſs, as unnatural as this effect of 
Sin is, there is one yet more ſo: For, that 
innate Principle of Self. Iove, that very eaſily, 
and often blinds a Man, as to any impartial 
Reflexion upon himſelf; yet, for the moſt 
part, leaves his Eyes open enough, to judge 
truly of the ſame thing in his Neighbour, and 
to hate that in others, which he allows and 
cheriſhes in himſelf, And therefore, when 
it ſhall come to this, that he alſo approves, em- 
braces and delights in Sin, as he obſerves it, 
even inthe Perſon and Practice of other Men; 
this ſhews, that the Man is wholly transformed 
from the Creature, that God firſt made him; 
nay, that he has conſumed thoſe poor Re- 
mainders of Good that the Sin of Adam left 
him; that he has worn off the very remote 
Diſpoſitions, and Poſſibilities to Virtue; and 
in a Word, turned Grace firſt, and afterwards 
Nature it ſelf out of Doors. No Man knows 
at his firſt entrance upon any Sin, how far it 
may carry him, and where it will ſtop; the 
Commiſſion of Sin being generally like the 
pouring out of Water, which, when once 
pourcd out, knows no other Bounds, but to 
run as far as it can, | 
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2, A ſecond Effect of this Diſpoſition of 


Mind, is, that it peculiarly indiſpoſesa Man 


to repent and recover himſelf from it. For, 
the firſt Step to Repentance is a Man's Diſlike 
of his Sin: And how can we expect that a 
Man ſhould conceive any thorough Diſlike of 
that, which has took ſuch an abſolute Poſ- 
ſeſſion of his Heart and AﬀeRions, that he 
likes and loves it, not only in his own Pra- 
Qice, but alſo in other Mens? Nay, that he 
is pleaſed with it though he is paſt the Pra- 
Qice of it. Such a temper of Mind, is a 
downright Contradiction to Repentance ; as 
being founded in the Deſtruction of thoſe Qua- 
lities, which are the only Diſpoſitions and 
Preparatives to it. For, that natural Tender- 
neſs of Conſcience, which muſt firſt create in 
the Soul a Senſe of Sin, and from thence pro- 
duce a Sorrow for it; and at length cauſe a 
Relinquiſhment of it, that, I ſay, (we have 
already ſhewn) is took a way by a cuſtoma- 
ry repeated Courſe of Sinning againſt Con- 
ſcience: So that the very firſt Foundation of 
Virtue, which is the natural Power of di- 
ſtinguiſhing between the moral Good and E- 
vil of any Action, is, in effect, pluck d up and 
deſtroy'd, and the Spirit of God finds no- 
thing in the Heart of ſuch an one, to apply 
2 the 
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the Means of Grace to. All Taſte, Reliſh, 


and Diſcernment of the Suitableneſs of Vir- 
tue, and the Unſuitableneſs of Vice, being 
© utterly gone from it. 


And, as this is a direct Barr to that part of 


$ Repentance, which looks back with Sorrow 


and Indignation upon what is paſt; ſo is it 
equally ſuch, to that greater part of Repent- 


ance, which is to look forward, and to prevent 


Sin for the future. For this properly delivers 
a Man up to Sin; foraſmuch as it leaves his 
Heart deſtitute of all thoſe Principles, which 
ſhould reſiſt it. So that ſuch an one muſt be 


as bad as the Devil will have him, and can be. 
no better than the Devil will let him. In 
both he muſt ſubmit to his Meaſures. And 
What is this but a kind of Entrance into, or 
© rather an Anticipation of Hell > What is it 
but Judgment and Damnation already be- 
= gun? For a Man, in ſuch a Caſe, is as ſure 
ol it, as if he were actually in the Flames] 


3. A third Effect of this Diſpoſition of 


7 Mind, (which alſo naturally follows from the 
former) is, that the longer Man lives, the 


wickeder he grows, and his laſt Days are cet- 


tainly his worſt, It has been obſerved, that 


| to delight in other Mens Sins, was moſt pro- 


r find, 
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find, that it may be as truly and properly 
called the Old Age of Vice. For, as firſt, Old 
Age neceſlarily implies a Man's having lived 
ſo many Years, before it comes upon him; 
and withal, this ſort of Viciouſneſs ſuppoſes 
the precedent Commiſſion of many Sins, by 
which a Man arrives to it; ſo it has this fur. 
ther Property of old Age: That, as when a 
Man comes once to be old, he never retreats, 
but ſtill goes on, and grows every Day older 
and older; ſo when a Man comes once to 
ſuch a degree of Wickedneſs, as to delight 
in the Wickedneſs of other Men, it is more 
than ten thouſand to one odds, if he ever re. 
turns to a better Mind, but grows every 
Day worſe and worſe. For, he has nothing 
_ elſe to take up his Thoughts, and nothing 
to entertain his Deſires with; which, by a 
long Eſtrangement from better things, come 
at length perfectly to loath, and fly off from 
them. 


A notable inſtance of which we have in 77. 


berins Ceſar, who was bad enough in his 
Youth, but ſuperlatively and monſtrouſly ſo 
in-his Old Age: And the Reaſon of this was, 
Becauſe he took a particular Pleaſure in ſeeing 
other Men do vile and odious things. So 
that all his Diverſion at his beloved Capreæ, 
Was 


— 
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y was to be a Spectator of the Devil's Actors, 
d repreſenting the worlt of Vices upon that in- 
d famous Stage. 
And therefore let not Men flatter them- 
ſelves, | (as, no doubt, ſome do) that though 
they find it difficult at preſent to combat and 
and out againſt an ill Practice, and upon that 
account give way to a Continuance in it; yet 
that Old Age ſhall do that for them, which 
they in their Youth could never find in their 
heart to do for themſelves; I ſay, let not ſuch 
Z Perſons mock and abuſe themſelves with ſuch 
Z falſe and abſurd Preſumptions. For, they muſt 


is no longer able to act; or rather the elicit, 
internal Ads of it may be quick and vigorous, 
Z when the external, imperate As of the ſame 
Habit utterly ccaſe: And let Men but reflect 
8 upon their own Obſervation, and conſider im- 
partially with themſelves, how few in the 
World they have known made better by Age. 
© Generally they will ſee, that ſuch leave not 
their Vice, but their Vice leaves them; or ra- 
ther retreats from their Practices, and retires 
into their Fancy; and that, we know, is bound- 
leſs and infinite: And when Vice has once 
ſettled itſelf there, it finds a vaſter and a 
vider Compaſs to act in, than ever it had 

Q 2 before. 
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before. I ſcarce know any thing that calls 
for a more ſerious Conſideration from us, 
than this: For ſtill Men are apt to perſuade 
- themſelves, that they ſhall find it an eaſy mar- 

ter to grow virtuous as they grow old. But 
it is a way of arguing highly irrational, and 
fallacious. For this is a Maxim of eternal 
Truth; That nothing grows weak with Age, 
but that which will at length die with Age 
which Sin never does, The longer a Blot 
continues, the deeper it ſinks. And it will be 
found a Work of no ſmall Difficulty to dif. 
poſſeſs and throw out a Vice from that Heart 
where long Poſſeſſion begins to pleadPreſcrip. 
tion. It is naturally impoſſible for an old Man 
to grow young again; and it is next to impol- 
ſible, for a decrepit, aged Sinner to become 
a new Creature, and be born again. 

4. And Laſtly, We need no other Argu- 
ment of the malign Effects of this Diſpoſition. 
of Mind, than this one Conſideration ; That 
many periſh eternally, who never arrived to 
ſuch a pitch of Wickedneſs, as to take any 
Pleaſure in, or indeed to be at all concerned 
about the Sins of other Men. But they periſh 
in the purſuit of their own Luſts, and the O- 
bedience they perſonally yield to their own 
ſinful Appetites : And that, queſtionleſs, very 
. 2 5 often 
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often not without a conſiderable mixture of 
inward diſlike of themſelves for what they do: 
Vet for all that, their Sin (we ſee) proving too 
hard for them, the over- powering Stream car- 
ries them away, and down they ſink into the 
2 bottomleſs Pit, though under the Weight of 
# a Guilt, by vaſt degrees inferior to that which 
ve have been diſcourſing of. For, doubtleſs, 
many Men arc finally loſt, who yet have no 
Mens Sins to anſwer for, but their own: Who 
ncyer enticed, nor perverted others to Sin, 
and much leſs applauded, or encouraged them 
in their Sin: but only being Slaves to their 
own corrupt Affections, have lived and died 
under the killing Power of them; and ſo paſ- 
ſed to a ſad Eternity. 


But that other deviliſh way of Sinning, hi- 


| : therto ſpoken of, is ſo far beyond this, that 
© this is a kind of Innocence, or rather a kind 


of Charity, compared to it. For this is a ſo- 
© litary, ſingle, that a complicated, multiplied | 
Z Guilt. And indeed, if we conſider, at what a | 
rate ſome Men ſin now-a-days ; that Man fins | 
charitably, who damns no body but himſelf. | 
ut the other ſort of Sinners who may pro- 
| perly enough be aid to people Hell, and, in 
a very ill Senſe, to bear the Sins of many; as 
they have a Guilt made up of many Guilts, | 
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ſo what can they reaſonably expect, but a 
Damnation equivalent to many Damnations? 
And thus much for the firſt General Infe- 
rence, from the foregoing Diſcourſe, ſhewing 
the Malignity of ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind, 
as inducesa Man to delight in other Mens Sing, 
with reference to particular Perſons. 
2. The other Inference ſhall be with re- 
ference to Communities, or Bodies of Men; 
and ſo ſuch a Diſpoſition has a moſt direct and 
efficacious Influence to propagate, multiply, 
and ſpread the Practice of any Sin, till it be- 
comes general and national. For this is moſt 
certain, that ſome Mens taking Pleaſure in o- 
ther Mens Sins, will cauſe many Men to ſin, 
to do them a Pleaſure ; and this will appear 
upon theſe three Accounts. 1. That it is fel. 
dom or never that any Man comes to ſuch a 
degree of Impiety, as to take Pleaſure in other 
Mens Sins, but he alſo ſhews the World by his 
Actions and Behaviour, that he does ſo. 2.That 
there are few Men in the World fo inconfi- 
derable, but there are ſome, or other, who 
have an Intereſt to ſerve by them. And, 3. 
That the natural Courſe that one Man takes 
to ſerve his Intereſt by another, is, by apply- 
ing himſelf to him in ſuch a Way, as may moſt 
| gratify and delight! him, 2 
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Nov from theſe three Things put together, 
it is not only eaſy, but neceſſary to infer, 
That ſince the Generality of Men are wholly 
acted by their preſent Intereſt, if they find 
thoſe, who can beſt ſerve them in this their 
Intereſt, moſt likely alſo to be gained over fo 
to do, by the ſinful and vile Practices of thoſe 
who addreſs to them; no doubt, ſuch Pra- 
Qices ſhall be purſued by ſuch Perſons, in 
order to the compaſſing their deſired Ends, 
WhereGreatneſs takes no Delight inGoodneſs, 
we may be ſure, there ſhall be but little Good- 
neſs ſeen in the Lives of thoſe, who have an 
Intereſt to ſerve by ſuch an one's Greatneſs. 
For, take any illuſtrious potent Sinner, whoſe 


| Power is wholly employ'd to ſerve his Plea- 


ſure, and whoſe chief Pleaſure is to ſee others 


zs bad and wicked as himſelf; and there is no 
b queſtion, but in alittle time, he will alſo make 
them ſo; and his Dependants ſhall quickly 

become his Proſelytes. They ſhall ſacrifice 


their Virtue to his Humour, ſpend their Cre- 
dit and Good Name, nay, and their very Souls 
too, to ſerve him; and that by the worſt and 
baſeſt of Services, which is, by making them 
ſelves like him. lt is but too notorious, how 
long Vice has reigned,or rather raged amongſt 
us; and with what a bare Face, and a brazen 
Q4 Forehead, 
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Forehead, it walks about the Nation (as it 
were) elato Capite, and looking down with 
Scorn upon Virtue as a contemptible and a 
mean thing. Vice could not come to this 
pitch by chance. But we have ſinned apace; 
and at an higher ſtrain of Villany, than the 
Fops our Anceſtors (as ſome are pleas'd to 
call them) could ever arrive to. So that we 
daily ſee Maturity and Age in Vice joined 
with Youth and Greenneſs of Years. A ma- 
nifeſt Argument, no doubt, of the great Do- 
cility and Pregnancy of Parts, that is in the 
preſent Age, above all the former. 

For, in reſpect of Vice, nothing is more u- 
| ſual now- a days, than for Boys illico naſci 
Senes. They ſee their Betters delight in ill 
things; they obſerve Reputation, and Coun- 
tenance to attend the Practice of them; and 
this carries them on furiouſly to that, which, 
of themſelves, they are but too much inclin d 
to; and which Laws were purpoſely made 
by wiſe Men to keep them from. They are 
glad, you may be ſure, to pleaſe and prefer 
themſelves at once, and to ſerve their Intercit 
and their Senſuality together. 

And, as they are come to this. Height and 
Rampancy of Vice, in a great meaſure, from 
the Countenance of their Betters and Supe- 
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riors; ſo they have took ſome ſteps higher in 


th the ſame from this, That the Follies and Ex- 
a travagances of the Young, too frequently car- 
lis a ry with them the Suffrage and Approbation of 
e; the Old. For Age, which naturally and un- 
he avoidably is but one Remove from Death, and 
to |} conſequently ſhould have nothing about it, 
ve | but what looks like a decent Preparation for 
ed it, ſcarce ever appears of late Days, but in the 
na. high Mode, the flaunting Garb, and utmoſt 
0. © Gaudery of Youth; with Clothes as ridicu- 
he lous, and as much in the Faſhion, as the Per- 
ſon that wears them is uſually grown out of 

it. The Eldeſt equal the Youngelt in the Va- 

nity of their Dreſs, and no other Reaſon can 

be given of it, but that they equal, if not ſur- 

paſs them in the Vanity of their Dęſres. So 


that thoſe who by the Majeſty and (as I may 
ſo ſay) the Prerogative of their Age, ſhould 
even frown Youth into Sobricty, and better 
Manners, are now ſtriving all they can, to 
imitate and ſtrike in with them, and to be 
really vicious, that they may be thought to de 


teſt Joung. 


The ſad and apparent Truth of which] 
nd makes it very ſuperfluous to enquire after any 
om further Cauſe of that monſtrous Encreaſe of 
pe- Vice, that like a Torrent, or rather a break- 
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ing of the Sea upon us, has of late Years over- 
flowed, and victoriouſly carried all before it. 
Both the honourable and the aged have con- 
tributed all they could to the Promotion of it; 
and, ſo far as they are able, to give the beſt 

Colour to the worſt of things. This they 
have endeavoured, and thus much they have 
effected, That Men now ſee, that Vice makes 
them acceptable to thoſe, who are able to 
make them conſiderable. It is the Key that 
lets them into their very Heart, and enables 
them to command all that is there. And if 
this be the Price of Favour, and the Market 
of Honour, no doubt, where the Trade is ſo 
quick, and withal ſo certain, Multitudes will 
be (ure to follow it. 

This is too manifeſtly our preſcnt Caſe. All 
Men ſee it: And wiſe and good Men lament 
it: And, where Vice puſh'd on with ſuch 
mighty Advantages, will ſtop its Progreſs, it is 
hard to judge: It is certainly above all human 
Remedies to controul the prevailing Courſe of 
it; unleſs the great Governor of the World, 
who quells the Rage and Swelling of the Sea, 
and ſets Bars and Doors to it, beyond which 
the proudeſt of its Waves cannot paſs, ſhall, in 
his infinite Compaſlion to us, do the ſame to 
that Ocean of Vice, which now ſwells and 
roars, 
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roars, and /ifts up itſelf above all Banks and 
Bounds of human Laws; and ſo, by his 
Omnipotent Word, reducing its Power, and 
abaſing its Pride, ſhall at length ſay to it, Hi. 
therto ſhalt thou come, and no farther. 
Which God in his good time effect. 


To whom be render d and aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both now and for ever- 
more. Amen. 


Natural 
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Natural Religion , without Revela- 


tion, ſhewn only ſufficient to render 
a Hinner mexcuſable : 


IN A 


SERMON 


Seed before the 


UNIVERSITY, 


R 


CHRIST- CHURCH, Oxon. 
On November 2. 1690. 
SOSSSOVCOSOSODOOOSSOODG050 
R ow. i. 20. latter part. 
o that they are without Excuſe. 


TTHIS excellent Epiſtle, though in 

the Front of it, bears. a particu- 
lar Inſcription; yet, in the Drift and 
Purpoſe of it, is Univerſal; as de- 
ſigning to convince all Mankind (whom it 
ſuppoſes in purſuit of true Happineſs) of 
the 
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the Neceſlity of ſeeking for it in the Goſpel, 
and the Impoſlibility of finding it elſewhere. 
All, without the Church, at that time, were 
comprehended under the Diviſion of Jews 
and Gentiles, called here by the Apoſtle 
Greeks; the nobler, and more noted part 
being uſed for the whole. Accordingly, 
from the ſecond Chapter, down along, he 
addrefles himſelf to the Fews, ſhewing the 
Inſufficiency of their Law to juſtify, or 
make them happy, how much ſoever they 
doated upon it. But here, in this firſt 
Chapter, he deals with the Greeks, or Gen- 
tiles, who fought for, and promiſed them 
ſelves the ſame Happineſs from the Dictates 
of Right Reaſon, which the eus did from 
the Moſaick Law. Where, after he had took 
an account of what their bare Reaſon had 
taught them in the Things of God, and com- 
pared the Super: ſtructure with the Foundati- 
on, their Practice with their Knowledge, he 
finds them ſo fat from arriving at the Zapp 
neſs, which they aſpired to by this means, 
that upon a full ſurvey of the whole matter, 
the Reſult of all comes to this ſad and deplo- 
rable Iſſue, That they were ſinful and mi- 
ſcrable, and that without Excuſe. In the 
Were, taken with the Coherence of the pre- 
. cedent, 
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cedent, and ſubſequent Verſes, we have theſe 
Four Things conſiderable. 

I. The Sin here followed, upon a certain 

fort of Men, with this ſo ſeverea Judgment ; 


namely, That knowing God, they did not glo- 


. rify him as God, ver. 21. 

II. The Perſons guilty of this Sin; They 
were ſuch as profeſſed themſelues wiſe, ver. 
22, 
III. The Cauſe or Reaſon of their falling 
into this Sin; which was their Holding the 
Truth in Unrighteouſneſs, ver. 18. And, 

IV. And Laſtly, The Fadgment, or rather 
the State and Condition penally conſequent 
upon theſe Sinners; namely, That wy were 
_ without excuſe, ver. 20. 

Of each of which in their Order: And firſt, 
for the firſt of them. 

Th# Sin here followed with ſo ſevere a 
Judgment, and ſo highly aggravated,and con. 
demned by the Apoſtle, is, by the united Te- 
ſtimony of moſt Divines upon this Place, the 
Sin of IJdolatry: Which the Apoſtle afficms 
to conſiſt in this; That the gentiles glorified 
not God, as God. Which General Charge he 
alſo draws forth into Particulars : As, That 
they changed his Glory into the Similitude 
and Images of Men, and Beaſts, and Birds; 
where, 
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where, by Glory, he means God's Wor foip , 
to wit, that by which Men glorify him, and 
not the eſſential Glory of his Nature; it be- 
ing ſuch a Glory, as was in Mens Power to 


1 change, and to debaſe ; and therefore muſt 


needs conſiſt, either in thoſe Actions, or thoſe 


Means, which they performed the Divine 
Z Worſhip by. I know no Place, from which 
wie may more clearly gather, what the Scrip- 
ture accounts Idolatry, than from this Chap. 
ter. From whence, that I may repreſent 
to you, what Idolatry is, and wherein one 
Y ſort of it (at leaſt) does conſiſt, you may 
© obſerve, that the Perſons, who are here 
charged with it, arc poſitively affirmed to 
have known, and acknowledged the true 
| 4 God. For, it is faid of them, that they knew 
© his eternal Power, and Godhead, in this 20 
= Verſe; nay, and they worſhipped him too. 
From whence this undeniably, and invinci- 
bly follows, That they did not /ook upon 
= thoſe Images, which they addreſſed to, as 
# Gods, nor as Things, in which the Divine 


Nature did, or could encloſe itſelf; nor, 
conſequently, to which they gave, or ulti- 
mately deſigned their religious Worſhip. 
This Concluſion therefore I infer, - and 
Alert; That Idolatry is not only an ac- 

counting 
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counting, or worſhipping that for God, which 
is not God, but itis alſo a worſhipping the 
true God, in a way wholly unſuitable to his 
Nature ; and particularly, by the Mediation 
of Images, and corporeal Reſemblances of 
him. This is Idolatry : For the Perſons here 
' ſpoken of, pretended 10 glorify the true God, 
but they did not glorify him, as God, and up- 
on that account ſtand arraigned for Idolaters. 
Common venſe and Experience, will, and 
muſt evince the Truth of this, For, can any 
one imagine, that Men of Reaſon, who had 
their Senſes quick, and their Wits and Diſ- 
courſe entire, could take that Image or Sta. 
fue, which they fell down before, to be a 
God? Could they think that to be infinite 
and immenſe, the Ubiquity of which they 
could thruſt into a corner of their Cloſet ? Or, 
could they conceive that to be eternal, which 
a few Days before, they had (cen a Log, or a 
rude Trunk, and perhaps the other Picce of 

it a Joint-ſtool in the Workman's Shop ? 
The Ground and Reaſon of all Mor ſpip, 
is an Opinion of Power and Mill, in the 
Perſon worſhipped, to anſwer and ſupply our 
Deſires ; which he cannot poſlibly do, un- 
leſs he firſt apprehend them. But, can any 
Man, who is Maſter of Senſe himſelf, be- 
lieve 
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lieve the rational Heathens ſo void of it, as 
to think, that thoſe Images could fulfil the Pe- 
| titions, which they could not hear, pity the 
Wants they could not ſee, do all Things, 
when they could not ſtir an Hand, or a Foot ? 
'Tis impoſſible they ſhould ; bur it is alſo. 
certain, that they were Jdolaters. 

And therefore it is clear, that their Idola- 
T conſiſted in ſomething elſe, and the Hiſto- 
© ry of it would demonſtrate ſo much, were it 
} proper to turn a Sermon into an Hiſtory. So 

| that we ſee here, that the Sin condemned in 

the Text, was the Morſbipping of the true 

| God by Images. For the Defence of which, 
: | there i is no doubt, but they might have plea- 
ded, and did plead for thoſe Images, that 
: they uſed them not as Objects, but only as 
Means, and Inſtruments of divine Worſhip, 
not as what they worſhipped, but as that, by 
which they directed their Worſhip to God. 
Though till, methinks, ir is ſomething hard 
to conceive, that none ot the Worſhip ſhould 
fall upon the Image, by the way, or that the 
Water can be convey'd intothe Sea, without 
ſo much as wettingtheChannel thro' which 
it paſſes. + But however you ſee, it requires a 
very diſtinguiſhing Head, and an even Hand, 
and no ſmall Skill in direfing the Intention, 
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to carry a Prayer quite through to its Jour- 
ney's end: Though, after all, the Miſchief of 
it is, that the Diſtinction, which looks ſo fine 
in the Theory, generally miſcarries in the Pra- 
ctice; eſpecially where the ignorant Vulgar 
are the Practicers, who are the worſt in the 
World at diſtinguiſhing, but yet make far the 
greateſt part of Mankind, and are as much 
concerned, and obliged to pray, as the 
wiſeſt, and the beſt; but witha!, infinitely 
unhappy, if they cannot perform a neceſlar 
Duty, without School-drſtint7:ons,nor beg their 
daily Bread without Metaphyſicks. And thus 
much for the firſ# Thing propoſed ; namely, 
the Sin here ſpoken againſt by the Apoſtle i 
the Text, which was Idolatry. 

2. The ſecond zs the Perſons charged with 
this Sin. And they were not the Gneſtichs, a 
ſome whimſically imagine, who can nevet 
meet with the Words VIVWTKOV ES, VIV@TKEY - Ya. 
eig, Or yvw5e, but preſently the Gnoſticks mull 

be drawn in by the Head and Shoulders; but 
the Perſons here meant, were plainly and 

manifeſtly the old Heathen Philoſophers; ſuci 
as not only in the Apoſtles, but alſo in theit 
own Phraſe, profeſſed themſelves to be wiſe 
Their great Title was E«@%;, and the Word of 

Applauſe ſtill given to their Lectures, wi 

| | ed. 
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ch And Pythagoras was the firſt, who 
abated of the Invidiouſneſs of the Name, and 


from cos, brouglit it down to ©1a:ve©G-»,from 


a Maſter, to a Lover of Wiſdom, from a Pro- 
feſſor, to a Candidate. 

Theſe were the Men here intended by 
St. Paul; Men famous in their reſpective Ages; 
the great Favourites of Nature, and the Top- 
and Maſter- piece of Art; Men, whole aſpi- 
ring Intellectuals had raiſed them above the 
common Level, and made them Higher by the 
Head than the World round about them. Men 
of a polite Reaſon, and a Notion refined and 
enlarged by Meditation. Such, as with all 


| theſe Advantages of Parts and Study, had been 
| toiling and plodding many Years, to out- wit 
und deceive themſelves; fate up many Nights, 


and ſpent many Days to impoſe a Fallacy up- 
on their Reaſon ; and, ina Word, ran the 
Round of all the Arts and Sciences to arrive 
at length at a glorious and claborate Folly ; 
even theſe, I ſay, theſe Grandees, and Giants 
in Knowledge, who thus loo d down (as it 
were) upon the reſt of Mankind, and laughed 
at all beſides themſelves, as barbarous and in- 
ſignificant, (as quick and ſagacious, as they 
were, to look into the little Intrigues of Mat. 
ter and Motion, which a Man might ſalug 

R 2 Scientia 
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Scientia, or at leaſt, Salud anima, ignorare,) 


yet blunder d and ſtumbled about their grand 
and principal Concern, the Knowledge of their 
Duty to God, ſinking into the meaneſt and 
moſt ridiculous Inſtances of Idolatry; even ſo 
far, as to worſhip the great God under the 
form of Beaſts, and creeping things; to adore 
Eternity and Immenſity in a Brute, or a Plant, 
or ſomeviler thing; bowing down, in their 
Adoration, to ſuch things, as they would 
fcarce otherwiſe have bowed down to rake up. 
Nay, and to rear Temples, and make Altars 
to Fear, Luſt, and Revenge; there being 
ſcarce a corrupt Paſſion of the Mind, or a Di. 
ſtemper of the Body, but what they Wor- 
ſhipp'd. So that it could not be expected, 
that they ſhould ever repent of thoſe Sins, 
which they thought fit to dezfy, nor mortif) 
thoſe corrupt Affections to which they aſcri- 
bed a kind of Divinity and Immortality. By 
all which, they fell into a greater Abſurdity 
in Matter of Practice, than ever any one of 
them did, in Point of Opinion, (which yet 
certainly was very hard,) namely, that ha. 
ving confeſſed a God, and allowed him the 
Perfections of God, to wit, an znfinitePower, 
and an eternal Godbead, they yet denied 


him the Worſhip of God: Thus reverſing 
4 the 
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the great Truths, they had ſubſcribed to in 
Speculation, by a brutiſh, ſenſcleſs Devotion, 
manag d with a greater Proſtration of Reaſon, 
than of Body. 

Had the poor, vulgar Rout only, who were 
held under the Prejudices and Prepoſſeſſions 
of Education, been abuſed into ſuch idola- 
trous Superſtitions, as to adore a Marble, or a 
golden Deity, it might have been deteſted in- 
deed, or pitied, but not ſo much to be won- 
der d at: But for the Hoa, the Academy, or 
the Peripaton to own ſuch a Paradox; for an 
Ariſtotle, or a Plato, to think their Ngs , 
their eternal Mind, or univerſal Spirit, to 
be found in, or ſerved by the Images of four- 
footed Beaſts ; for the Stagirite to recognize 
his Gods in his own Book Je Animalibus ; 
This (as the Apoſtle ſays) was without excuſe : 
And how will theſe Men anſwer for their 
Sins, who ſtand thus condemned for their 
Devotions? And thus from the Perſons here 
charged by the Apoſtle with the Hin of Idola- 
try: Paſs we now to the 

3. Thing propoſed ; namely, the Cauſe, or 
Reaſon of their falling into this Sin ; and that 
as their holding of the Truth in .Unrighte- 
ouſneſs. For the making out of which, we 
muſt enquire into 5 two Things. 
| 3 1. What 
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1. What was the Truth here ſpoken of. 
2. How they held it in Unrighteouſneſs. 
For the firſt of them, there were theſe ſix 


great Truths, the Knowledge of which, the 


Gentile OY HAN ſtood accountable for : 
As, 

1. That there was a Cod; a Being diſtin 
from this viſihle, material World ; infinitely 
perfect, omniſcient, omnipotent, eternal, 
tranſcendently good and holy : For all this 
is included in the very Notion of a God. And 
this was a Truth wrote with a Sun-beam,clear 
and lcgible to all Mankind, and received by 
univerſal Conſent. 

2. That this God was the Maker and Co. 
vernour of this viſihle World. The firſt of 
which was evident from the very Order of 
Canſes ; the great Argument, by which natyu. 
ral Reaſon evinces a God. lt being neceſſary 
in ſuch an Order or Chain of Cauſes, to aſcend 
to, and terminate in ſome firſt; which 
ſhould be the Original of Motion, and the 
Cauſe of all other Things, bur itſelf be cauſed 
by none. And then, that God alſo governed 
the World, this followcd from the other ; 


For that a Creature ſhould not depend upon 


its Creator in ali reſpects, in which it is capable 
of depending upon him (amongſt which, to 
be 


' 
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be governed by him, is certainly one) is con- 
trary to the common Order and Nature of 
Things, and thoſe eſſential Relations, which 


| (by virtue thereof) they bear to one another; 


and conſequently abſurd and impoſſible. So 
that upon a bare Principle of Reaſon, Creation 
muſt needs infer Providence; and God's ma. 
king the World, irrefragably prove that he go. 
verns it too; or, that a Being of a depen- 
dent Nature,remains nevertheleſs independent 
upon him in that reſpect. Beſides all which, 
it is alſo certain, that the Heathens did actu- 
ally acknowledge the World governed by a 
Supreme Mind, which Knowledge, whether 
they had it from Tradition, or the Diſcourſes 


of Reaſon, they ſtood however equally ac- 
countable for, upon cither account. 


3. That this God, or ſupreme Being, 
was to be worſhipped. For this was founded 


upon his Omnipotence, and his Providence, 


Since he, who could preſerve, or deſtroy, as 
he pleaſed, and withal governed the World, 
ought ſurely to be depended upon by thoſe, 
who were thus obnoxious to his Power, and 
ſubje& to his Government; whichDependence 
could not manifeſt itſelf, but by Acts of Mor. 
ſhip; Homage, and Addreſs to the Perſon thus 
depended upon. 


R 4 4. That 
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4. That this God was to be worſhipped, 


or addreſſed to, by virtuous and pious Pra- 


ctices. For ſo much his eſſential Holineſs re- 
quired, and thoſe innate Notions of fturpe 
& honeſtum, wrote in the Confciences of all 
Men, and joined with the Apprehenſions they 
had, of the infinite Purity of the Divine Na- 
ture, could not but ſuggeſt. 

3. That upon any Deviation from Vir- 
tue and Piety, it was the Duty of every ra- 
tional Creature ſo deviating, to condemn, re- 
nounce, and be ſorry for every ſuch Devia- 
tion: That is, in other Words, to repent ofit. 
What, indeed, the Iſſue or Effect of ſuch a 
Repentance might be, bare Reaſon could not 
of itſelf diſcover ; but that a peccant Creature 
ſhould diſapprove, and repent of every Vio- 
lation of, and Declination from the Rules of 
Juſt and honeſt, this, right Reaſon diſcour- 
ſing upon the Stock of its own Principles, 
conld not but infer. And the Conſcience of 
every Man, before it is debauched, and hard- 
ned by habitual Sin, will recoil after the do- 
ing of an evil Acton, and arquit him after a 


Good 


6. And Laſily, That every ſuch Devia- 
tion from Duty, render'd the Perſon ſo devi. 
ating liable, and obnoxious to Puniſhment. 1 

| ? do 


Ls 
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de not ſay, that it made Puniſhment neceſſary; 
but that ir made the Perſon ſo tranſgreſſing 
worthy of it: So that it might juſtly be in- 
flicted on him, and conſequently ought ratio- 
nally to be feared and expected by him. 
And upon thisNotion, univerſally fixed in the 
Minds of Men, were grounded all their Ca- 
crifices and Rites of Expiation, and Luſtra- 
tion. The uſe of which has been ſo general, 
both as to Times and Places, that there is no 
Age or Nation of the World, in which they 
have not been uſcd, as principal Parts of re- 
ligious Worſhip. | 

Now theſe ſix grand Truths were the Ta- 
lent entruſted and depoſited by God in the 
Hands of the Gentiles for them to traffick 
with, to his Honour, and their own Happi- 
neſs. But whatlittle Improvement they made 
of this noble Talent, ſhall now be ſhewn in 
the next Particular ; namely, their holding of 
it in Unrighteouſneſs ; which they did ſeve- 
ral ways. As, 

1. By not adi ing up to her they knew. As 
in many things their Knowledge was ſhort 
of the Truth, ſo almoſt in all things, their 
Practice fell ſhort of their Knowledge. The 
Principles by which they walked, were as 
much below thoſe by which they judged, as 


| their 
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their Fogg were below their Head. By the 
one they looked wpwards, while they placed 
the other in the Dirt. Their Writings ſuffi. 
ciently ſhew, what raiſed and ſublime Notions 
they had of the divine Nature, while they 
employed their Reaſon about that glorious 
Object, and what excellent Diſcourſe of Vir. 
tue and Morality the ſame Reaſon enabled 
them to furniſh the World with. But when 
they came to tranſcribe theſe Theories into 
Practice, one ſeemed to be of no other uſe 
to them at all, but only to reproach them for 
the other. For, they ncither depended upon 
this God, as if he were almighty, nor worſhip- 
ped him, as if they believed him Holy; but 
in both prevaricated with their own Princi- 
ples, to that degree, that their Practice wasa 
direct Contradiction to their Speculations, 
For the Proof of which, go over all the Hea- 
then Temples, and take a Survey of the Ab- 
ſurdities and Impieties of their Mor ſhip, their 
monſtrous Sacrifices, their ridiculous Rites and 
Ceremonies, In all which, common Senſe 
and Reaſon could not but tell them, that the 
good and gracious God could not be pleaſed, 


o 
FI Abo cu 3 Err as i. 


nor conſequently wor ſbipped, with any thing | 
barbarous or cruel; nox the moſt holy God 8 
88 any thing filthy and unclean; nor a 2 


God 
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God infinitely wiſe with any thing ſottiſp or 
ridiculous ; and yet theſe were the worthy 
Qualifications of the heathen Worſhip, even 


amongſt their greateſt, and moſt reputed 


Philoſophers. 

And then, for the Duties of Morality ſure. 
ly, they never wanted ſo much Knowledge 
as to inform, and convince them of the Un- 
lawfulneſs of a Man's being a Murtherer, an 
Hater of God, a Covenant-breaker, without 
natural Affection, implacable, unmerciful. 
Theſe were Enormities, branded and con- 
demned by the firſt and moſt natural Verdict 
of common Humanity; and ſo very groſs and 
foul, that no Man could pretend Ignorance, ' 
that they ought to be avoided by him: And 
yet the Apoſtle tells us, in the laſt Verſe of 
this Chapter, that they practiſed ſo much 
ſhort of their Knowledge, even as to theſe 
Particulars, that, thoughthey knew the Fudg- 
ment of God, that thoſe who committed ſuch 


things, were worthy of Death; yet, not only 


did the ſame themſelves, but alſo had Pheaſure 
inthoſe that did them. Which ccrtainly is 
the greateſt Demonſtration of a Mind whol- 
ly poſſeſſed; and even beſotted with the Love 
of Vice, that can poſſibly be imagined. 80 
notoriquſly did theſę Wretches baulk the ſudg- 

ment 
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ment of their Conſciences, even in the plain- 

_ eſt and moſt undeniable Duties relating to 

God, their Neighbour, and themſelves; as if 

they had owned neither God, nor Neighbour, 
but themſelves. 

2. Theſe Men held the Truth in Un- 
ripteouſneſs, by not improving thoſe known 
Principles, into the proper Conſequences de- 
ducible from them. For ſurely, had they diſ- 
courſed rightly but upon this one Principle, 
that God was a Being infinitely perfect, they 
could never have been brought to aſſert, or 
own a Multiplicity of Gods. For, can one 
God include in him all Perfection, and another 
God include in him 4 Perfection too? Can 
there be any more than All? And if this All 
be in one, can it be alſo in another? Or, if they 
allot, and parcel out ſeveral Perfections, to 
ſeveral Deities, do they not, by this, aſſert 
Contradictions, making a Deity only to ſucha 
Meaſure perfect; whereas a Deity, as ſuch, 
implies Perfection beyond all Meaſure or Li. 
mitation? Nor could they, in the next place, 
have lid into thoſe brutiſh Immoralitics of 
Life, had they duly manured thoſe firſt practi- 
cal Notions, and Dictates of right Reaſon which 
the Nature of Man is originally furniſb d with; 
my : being not any one of them, but what is 

| naturally 
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naturally productive of many more. But they 
quickly ſtifled and over-laid thoſe Infant. 
Principles, thoſe Seeds of Piety and Virtue, 
ſown by God and Nature in their own Hearts; 
ſo that they brought a voluntary Darkneſs and 
Stupidity upon their Minds; and, by not ex- 
erciſmg their Senſes to diſcern between Good 


and Evil, came at length to lofe all Senſe and 


Diſcernment of either. Whereupon, as the 
Apoſtle ſays of them in the 215 Verſe of this 
Chapter to the Romans, their fooliſh Heart 


was darkend: And that, not only by the 
juſt Judgment of God, but alſo by the very 


Courſe of Nature; nothing being more evi- 
dent from Experience, than that the not uſing 
or employing any Faculty, or Power either of 
Body, or Soul, does inſenſibly weaken and 
impair that Faculty; As a Sword, by long ly- 
ing ſtill will contract a Ruſt, which ſhall not 
only deface its Brightneſs, but, by degrees, 
alſo, conſume its very Subſtance: Doing no- 
thing naturally ends in being nothing. 

It holds in all operative Principles what- 


ſoever; bur eſpecially in ſuch as relate to Mo- 


rality ; in which, not to proceed, is certainly 
to go backward ; there being no third Eſtate, 
between not advancing, and retreating in a 
virtuous Courſe. Growth is of the very Es- 

* ſence 
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Sctiſe and Nature of ſome Things. To be, 
and to thrive, is all one with them; and they 
know no middle Seaſon between their Spring 
and their Fall. 

And therefore, as it is ſaid in Matth. xiii. 
12. That from him, who hath not, ſhall be 
taken away even that which he hath : So he, 
who neglects the Practice, ſhall, in the end 
alſo, loſe the very Power and Faculty of do- 
ing well. That which ſtops a Man's actual 
Breathing very long, will, in the Iſſue, take 
away his very Power of Breathing too. To 
hide one's Talent in the Ground, is to bury it; 
and the Burial of a Thing either finds it dead, 
or will quickly make it ſo. 

z. Theſe Men held the Truth in Unrigh- 
teouſneſs, by concealing what they tue. 
For, how tightly ſocver they might conceive 
of God, and of Virtue, yet the illiterate Mul- 
titude, who in ſuch things mult ſec with bet- 
ter Eyes than their own, or ſee not at all, were 
never the wiſer for it. What ſocver the inward 
Sentiments of thoſe Sophi/ters were, they kept 
them wholly to themſelves; hiding all thoſe 
important Truths, all thoſe uſeful Notions 
from the People, and teaching the World much 
otherwiſe ſrom what they judged themſelves. 
Though I think a greater Truth than this can- 

N not 
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5 not well be uttered; That never any Thing, - 

{ or Perſon was really good, which was good 

[ only to itſelf. But, from hence it was, that, 
even in a literal Senſe, Sin came to be eſta- 
bliſhed by a Law. For, amongſt the Gentiles, 

F the Laws themſelves were the greateſt Ofen- 

ders. They made little or no Proviſion for 

Virtue, but very much for Vice. For, the 

4 early, and univerſal Practice of Sin, had turn- 

edit into a Cuſtom, and Cuſtom, eſpecially in 

Kn, quickly paſſed into common Law. = 

5 Socrates was the only Martyr for the Teſti- 

, mony of any Truth, that we read of amongſt 

the Heathens; who choſe rather to be con- 


demned, and to die, than either to renounce, 
or conceal his Judgment, touching the Unity 
| of the Godhead. Bur as for the reſt of them, 
even Zeno and Chryſippus, Plato and Ari- 
| ſtatle, and generally all thoſe Heroes in Philo- 
ſophy, they ſwam with the Stream, (as foul _ 
as it ran) leaving the poor Vulgar as ignorant 
and ſottiſh, as vicious and idolatrous as they 
. firſt found them. | 
hut it has been always the Practice of the / 
governing Cheats of all Religions, to keep 
the People in as groſs Ignorance as poſſibly 
they could. For (we ſee) the Heathen Im. 
poſtors uſed it before the Chriftian, Impoſtors 
I took 
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« took it up and improved it. & populus de- 
. Cipi vult, decipiatur, was ever a, Gold and 
Silver Rule amongſt them all; though the 


Pope's Legate firſt turned it into a Bened;- 
tion: And a very ſtrange one it was, and e- 


mog (one would think) to have made all that 


heard it look about them, and begin to bleſs 
. themſelves. For as Demetrius, a great Ma- 
ſter in ſuch Arts, told his Fellow Artiſts, Acts 
(xix. 25. It was by, this Craft that they got 


their Wealth: So, long Experience has found 


it true of the unthinking Mobile, that the 


| Cloſer they ſhut their Eyes, the wider they 


open their Hands. But:this baſe Trade the 
Church of England always abhorr'd ; and for 
that Cauſe, as to its temporal Adyantages, 
has fared accordingly ; and, by this time, may 
be thought fit for avother Reformation. 
And thus I have ſhewn three notable ways, 


by which the Philoſophers, and learned Men 


among ſt the Gentiles, held the Truth in Un- 
righteouſneſs : As firſt, that they did not 
prattiſe up to it; 2. that they did not Im. 
prove it And 3. and Laſtly, that they 


concealed and diſſembled it. And this was 


that, which prepared and diſpoſed them to 
greater Enormities : For, changing the Truth 
of God into a Lye, they became like thoſe, 
Who, 
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who, by often repeating a Lye to others, 
came at length to believe it themſelves. They 
owned the idolatrousW orſhip of God ſo long, 
till by degrees, even in ſpight of Neaſon and 
Nature, they thought, that he ought ſo to 
be worſhipped. But this ſtopped not here: 
For, as one Wickedneſs is naturally a Step 
and Introduction to another; ſo, from abſurd 
and ſenſleſs Devotions, they paſſed into vile 
Aſfections: Practiſing Vice againſt Nature, 
and that, in ſuch ſtrange and abominable 
Inſtances of Sin, that nothing could equal the 
Corruption of their Manners, but the Delu- 
ſion of their 7udę ments; both of them the 
true and proper Cauſes of one another. 
The Conſideration of which (one would 
think) ſhould make Men cautious and fear- 
ful, how they ſuppreſs , or debauch that Spark 
of natural Light, which God has ſet up in 
their Souls. When Nature zs in the Dark, 
it will venture to do any thing. And, G 
knows, how far the Spirit of Infatuation my 
Prevail upon the Heart, when it comes once 


to court and love a Deluſion. Some Men 


hug an Error, becauſe it gratifies them in a 
freer Enjoyment of their Senſuality: And fox 


that Reaſon, God in Judgment ſuffers them 
to be plunged into fouler and groſſer Errors; 
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ſuch as even unman, and ſtrip them of the 


very Principles of Reaſon, and ſoberDiſcourſe. 
For, ſurely, it could be no ordinary Declen- 
lion of Nature, that could bring ſome Men, 
aftcr an ingenuous Education in Arts and Phi- 
loſophy, to place their ſummum Jum upon 
their Trenchers, and their utmoſt Felicity in 
Wine and Women, and thoſe Luſts and Plea- 
ſures which a Sine or a Goat has as full and 
quick a Senſe of, as the greateſt Stateſman, 
or the beſt Philoſopher in the World. 
Yet, this was the Cuſtom, this the known 
Voice of moſt of the Gentiles ; Dum vivi- 


mus, vrvamus: Let us eat and drink to-day, 


for to-morrow we muſt die. That Soul, which 
God had given them, comprehenſive of 
both Worlds, and capable of looking into 
the great Myſteries of Nature, of diving in- 
to the Depths beneath, and of underſtanding 
the Motions and Influences of the Stars 
ve, even this glorious active Thing did 
5 confine within the pitiful Compals of 
the preſent Fruition ; forbidding it to takea 
ProſpeR, ſo far as into the Morrow; as if to 
think, to contemplate, or be ſerious, had been 
High-Treaſon againſt the Empire and Prero- 
gative of Senſe, uſurping the Throne of 
their baffled and depoſed Reaſon. 


And 
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And how comes it to pals, that even now- 
a. days there is often ſeen ſuch a vaſt diffe- 
rence between the former and the latter Part 
of ſome Mens Lives? That thoſe, who firſt 
ſtepp d forth into the World, with high and 
promiſing Abilities, vigorousIntelleQuals, and 
clear Morals, come at length to grow Sots 
and Epicures, mean in their Diſcourſes, and 
dirty in their Practices; but that, as by de- 
grees, they remitted of their Induſtry, loathed 
their Buſineſs, and gave way to their Plea- 
ſures, they let fall thoſe generous Principles, 
which, in their youthful Days, had born them 
upon the Wing, and raiſed them to worthy 
and great Thoughts; which Thoughts and 
Principles not being kept up and cheriſhed, 


| but (mother'd in ſenſual Delights, God, for 


that Cauſe, ſuffered them to flag and fink in- 
to low and inglorious Satisfactions, and to en- 
joy themſelves more in a Revel, or a merry 
Meeting, a Sirumpet, or a Tavern, than ig 
being uſeful to a Church or à Nation, in be- 
ing a publick Good to Socicty, and a Benefit 
to Mankind. The Parts thar God gave them 
they held in Unrighteouſneſs, Sloth, and Sen- 
ſuality; and this made God to deſert and a+ 
bandon them to themſelves; ſo that they 
haye had a doaring and a decrepit Rea- 

ER ſon, 
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fon, long before Age had un them ſuch 
a Boah. 

And therefore, I could heartily wiſh, that 
ſuch young Perſons, as hear me now, would 
lodge this one Obſervation deep in their 
Minds, Vis. That God and Nature have 
joined Wiſdom and Virtue, by ſuch a near 
Cognation, or rather, ſuch an inſeparablc 
Connexion, that a wiſe, a prudent, and an ho- 
nourable Ot Age is ſeldom or never found, 
but as the Reward and Effect of a ſober, a 
victuoun and a well. ſpent Youth. 

4. I deſcend now to the Fourth and Laſt 
Thing propoſed; namely, The Judgment, or 
rather the State and Condition penally conſt. 
guent upon the Perſons here charged by the 
Apoſtle with Idolatry; which is, That 159 
were without Excuſe. 

After the Commiſſion of Sin; i it is natural 
for the Sinner to apprehend himſelf in Dan- 
rr, and, upon ſuch Apprehenſion, to provide 
for his Safety and Defence: And that muſt 

be one of theſe two Ways: viz. either by 
pleading his Innocence, or by uſing his Power. 
But ſince it would be infinitely in vain for a 
finite Power to. contend with an infinite, 
Innocence (if any thing) muſt be his Plea; F 


and that muſt be either by an abſolute De- 
nial, 
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nial, or, at leaſt, by an Extenuation or Dimi- 
nution of his Sin. Though indeed this Courſe 
will be found altogether as abſurd as the other 


could be; it being every whit as irrational for 


a Sinner to plead his Innocence before Oumi- 
ſcience, as it would be to oppoſe his Power 
to Omnipotence. However, the laft Refuge 
ofa guilty Perſon is to take Shelter under an 
Excuſe, and ſo to mitigate, if he cannot di- 
vert, the Blow. It was the Method of the 
great Pattern and Parent of all Sinners, Adam, 
firſt to hide, and then to excuſe himſelf; to 
wrap the Apple in the Leaves, and to give his 
Caſe a Gloſs at leaft, though not a Defence. 
But now, when the Sinner ſhall be ſtripp'd of 
this alſo, have all his Excuſes blown away, / 
be ſtabb d with his own Arguments, and (as 
it were) ſacrificed upon that very Altar, which 
he fled to for Succour, this ſurely, is the 
Height and Criſis of a forlorn Condition: Yet 
this was the Caſe of the Malefactors, who 
ſtand here arraigned in the Text; this wits 
the Conſummation of their Doom, that they 
were Perſons, not only unfit for a Pardon, 
but even for a Plea. 

Now an Excuſe, in the Nature of it, im- 
ports theſe two Things. 


1 „ 
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t. The Suppoſition of a Sin. 

2. The Extenuation of its Guilt. 

As for the Sin itſelf; we have already 
heard what that was, and we will now ſee 
how able they are to acquit themſelves in 
point of its Extenuation. In which, accord- 
ing to the two grand Principles of human 
Actions, which determine their Morality, the 
Underſtanding and the Will, the Excuſe mult 
derive either from Ignorance or Unwilling- 
neſs, 

As for Unwillngneſs, (to ſpeak of this 
laſt firſt) the Heathen Philoſophers general- 
ly aſſerted the Freedom of the Will, and its 
inviolable Dominion over its own Actions; 
fo that no Force or Coaction from without 
could entrench upon the abſolute Empire 
of this Faculty. | 

It muſt be confeſſed indeed, that it has been 
ſomething lamed in this its Freedom by Ori- 
ginal Sin: Of which Defect the Heathens 
themſelves were not wholly ignorant, though 
they were of its Cauſe, So that hereupon 
the Will is not able to carry a Man out toa 
Choice ſo perfectly, and in all ReſpeQs good, 
but that ſtill there is ſome adherent Circum- 
ſtance of Imperfection, which, in ſtrictneſs 
of Morality, renders every Action of it Evil; 
according 
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according to that known, and moſt true 
Rule, Malum ex quolibet defrctu. 

Nevertheleſs, the Will has ſtill fo much 
Freedom left, as to enable it to chooſe any 
AR in its Kind good, whether it be an Act of 
Temperance, Fuſtice, or the like; as alſo to 
refuſe any Act in its Kind evil, whether of 
Intemperance, Injuſtice, or the like; though 
yet, it neither chooſes one, nor refuſes the 
other, with ſuch a perfect Concurrence of 
all due Ingredients of Action, but that till, 
in the Sight of God, judging according to 
the rigid Meaſures of the Law, every ſuch 
Choice or Refuſal, is indeed ſinful and im- 
perfect. This is moſt certain, whatſoever Pe- 
| f/agius and his Brethren aſſert to the contrary. 

But however, that Meaſure of Freedom 
which the Will till retains, of being able 
to chooſe any AF, materially, and in its 
Kind good, and to refuſe the contrary, was 
enough to cut off all Excuſe from the Hea- 
then, who never duly improved the ut- 
moſt of ſuch a Power, but gave themſelves 
up to all the Filthineſs and Licentiouſneſs 
of Life imaginable, In all which, it is certain, 
that they acted willingly, and without Com- 
pulfion ; or rather indeed greedily, and with- 
out Controud. ; 

"3 8 The 
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The only Perſons, amongſt the Heathens, 
who ſophiſticated Natureand Philoſophy in 

this Particular, were the Srozcks ; who affirm- 
cd a fatal, unchangeable Concatenation of 
Cauſes, reaching even to the elicit Acts of 
Man's Will : So that according to them,there 
was no At of Volition cxerted by it, but, all 
Circumſtances conſidered, it was impoſlible 
for the Will not to cxcrt that Volition. Yet 
theſe were but one Sect of Philoſophers 3 that 
is, but an Handful in Compariſon of the reſt 
of the Gentiles: Ridiculous enough for what 
tacy heldand taught, and conſequently not 
to be laid in the Balance with the united judg 
ment of all other learned Men in the World, 
unanimouſly exploding this Opinion. Que. 
ſtionleſs therefore, a Thing ſo deeply engraven 
upon the firſt and moſt inward Notions of 
Man's Mind, as a Perſuaſion of the Willis 

Freedom, would never permit the Heathens, 
| (who are here charged by the Apoſtle) to 
patronize and excuſe their Sins upon this 
Score; that they committed them againſt their 
Il ul, and that they had no Power to do other- 
wiſe. In which, every hour's Experience, 
and Reflexion upon the Method of their own 
Actings, could not but give them the Lye to 
thcir Face. ks ha 

The 
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The only remaining Plea therefore, which 


theſe Men can take ſanctuary in, muſt be that 


of Ignorance, ſince there could be no Pre- 
tence for Unwillingneſs. But the Apoſtle di- 
veſts them even of this alſo : For, he ſays ex- 
preſly, in ver. 19. that what might be known 
of God, that famous and ſo much diſputed of 
n Y1@50 TS ©48, Was manifeſted in them; and 
in ver. 21. their Inexcuſableneſs is ſtated up- 
on the Suppoſition of this very thing ; That 


they knew God, but for all that, did not glo- 


rifie him as God. This wasthe Sum of their 
Charge ; and how it has been made good 
againſt them, we have already ſhewn, in what 


| we have ſpoken about their [dolatry, very 


briefly, I confeſs : but enough to ſhew its 
Abſurdity, though not to account for its Va- 
riety ; when Voſſius's very Abridgment of it 
makes a thick Volume in Folio. 

The Plea of Tenorance therefore is alſo ta- 
ken out of their Hands; toraſmuch as they 
knew that there was a God, and that this 


| God made and govern'd the World; and up- 


on that account was to be worſhipped and 


| addreſſed to, and that with ſuch a Worſhip, 


as ſhould be agreeable to his Nature ; both in 
reſpect of the Piety and Virtue of the Mor- 
upper, and alſo of the Means of the Wor: 
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ſbip itſelf. So that he was neither to be wor- 
ſhipped with impious and immoral Practices, 
nor with corporcal Reſemblances. For how 
could an Image help Men in directing their 
Thoughts to a Being, which bore no Simili- 
tude, or Cognation to that Image at all? And 
what Reſemblance could Mood or Stone bear 
to a Hirit void of all ſenſible Qualities, and 
bodily Dimenſions? How could they put Men 
in mind of infinite Power, Wiſdom and 
Holineſs, and ſuch other Attributes, of which 
they had not the leaſt Mark or Character 

But now, if theſe things could not poſſibly 
reſemble any Perfection of the Deity, what 
uſe could they be of, to Men in their Addreſ: 
ſes to God? For, can a Man's Devotions be 
helped by that, which brings an Error upon 
his Thoughts? And certain it is, that it is 
natural for a Man, by directing his Prayers 
to an Image, to ſuppoſe the Being, he prays 
to, repreſented by that Image. Which how 
injurious, how contumelious it muſt needs be 
to the glorious, incomprehenſible Nature of 
God, by begetting ſuch falſe, and low Ap- 
prehenſions of him in the Minds of his Crea- 
tures, let common Senſe, not perverted by 
Intereſt and Deſign, be Judge. From all which 
it follows, That the zdolatraus —_— 

| all 
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and eſpecially the moſt learned of them, not 
being able to charge their Idolatry either up- 
on Ignorance or Unwillingneſs, were wholly 
without Excuſe. So that it is to be fear- 
ed, that Averroes had not the right way 
of bleſſing himſelf, when, in Defiance of 
Chriſtianity, he wiſhed, Sit anima mea cum 
Philoſaphis. 

And now, after all, I cannot but take no- 
tice, that all that I have ſaid of the Heathen 
Idolatry is ſo exactly applicable to the Idola- 
try of another ſort of Men in the World, 
that, one would think, this firſ# Chapter of 
the Epiſtle tothe Romans were not ſo much 
an Addreſs to the ancient Romans, as a De- 
ſcription of the modern. 

But to draw towards a Cloſe. The Uſc 
and Improvement of the foregoing Diſ- 
courſe ſhall be briefly to inform us of theſe 
two Things. 

1. The ſignally great, and peculiar Mer- 
cy of God to thoſe, to whom he has revealed 
the Goſpel, ſince there was nothing, that 
could have obliged him to it, upon the ac- 
count of his Fu/tzce; For if there had, the 
Heathens, to whom he revealed it not, could 


not have been thus without Excuſe; but might 
Very rationally have expoſtulated the Calc 
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with their great Judge, and demurr'd to the 
Equity of the Sentence, had they been con- 
demned by him. But, it appears from 
hence, that what was ſufhcient to render Men 
inexcuſable, was not therefore ſufficient to 
fave them. 

It is not ſaid by the Apoſtle, nor can it be 
proved by any one elſe, that God vouchſafed 
to the Heathens the means of Salvation, if ſo 
be the Goſpel be the only means of it, And 
yet, Iwill not, I dare not affirm, that God 
will ſave none of thoſe, to whom the Sound 
of the Goſpel never reached: Though this 1; 
evident, that if he docs ſave any of them, it 
muſt not be by that ordinary, ſtated, appoin- 
ted Method, which the Scripture has revealed 
to us, and which they were wholly ignorant 
of. For grant, that the Heathens knew that 
there was a God, who both made and go. 
verned the World; and who, upon that ac- 
count, was to be worſhipped, and that with 
ſuch a Worſhip, as ſhould be ſuitable to ſuch 
a Being; yet what Principle of mere Rea. 
ſon could aſſure them, that this God would 
be a Rewarder of ſuch, as diligently ſought 
and ſerved him? For certain it is, that there 
is nothing in the Nature of God to ob/zge him 
to reward any Service of his Creature; for- 

„ | aſmuch 
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aſmuch as, all the Creature can do, is but 
Duty; and even now, at this time, God has 
no other Obligation upon him, but his own 
free Promiſe, to reward the Piety and Obedi- 
ence of his Servants, which Promiſe Reaſon 
of itſelf could never have found out, till God 
made it known by Revelation. And more- 
over, what Principle of Reaſon could aſſure 
a Man that God would pardon Sinners upon 
any Terms whatſoever? Poſſibly it might 
know, That God could do ſo; but this was 
no ſufficient ground for Men to depend upon. 
And then, laſt of all, as for the way of his 
pardoning Sinners, that he ſhould do it upon 
a Fatisfaction paid to his Juſtice, by fuch a 
Saviour, as ſhould be both God and Man; 
this was utterly impoſſible for all the Rea- 
fon of Mankind to find out. 

For, that theſe things could be read in the 
Book of Nature, or the common Works of 
God's Providence, or be learned by the 
Sun and Moon's preaching the Goſpel, as 
ſome have fondly (not to ſay prophanely) 
enough aſſerted; it is infinitely ſottiſh to 
imagine, and can indeed be nothing elſe, 
but the turning the Grace of God into 
wanton and unreaſonable Propoſitions. 


It 
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It is clear therefore, that the Featbens 
had no Knowledge of that way, by which 
alone we expect Salvation. So that all the 
Hope which we can have for them, is, That 
the Goſpel may not be the utmoſt Limit of 
the Divine Mercy ; but that the Merit of 
Chriſt may overflow, and run over the 
Pale of the Church, ſo as to reach even 
many of thoſe who lived and dicd invinci- 
bly ignorant of him. 

But whether this ſhall be ſo, or no, God 
alone knows, who only is privy to the great 
Counſels of his own Will. It is a Secret hid 
from us; and therefore, though we may 
hope compaſlionately, yet, I am ſure, we 
can pronounce nothing certainly ; it is c- 
nough for us, that God has aſſerted his Juſtice, 
even in his dealing with thoſe, whom he 
treats not upon Terms of Evangelical Mer- 
cy. So that ſuch Perſons can neither ex- 
cuſe themſelves, nor yet accuſe him; who, 
in the ſevereſt Sentence, that he can pro- 
nounce upon the Sinner, will (as the Pſal- 
miſt tells us) be Juſtified when he ſpeaks, 
and clear when he is judged. 

2, In the next place, we gather hence the 
unſpeakably wretched and deplorable: Con- 
dition of obſtinate Sinners under the Goſpel, 

The 
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The Sun of Mercy has ſhined too long and 
too bright upon ſuch, to leave them any ſha- 
dow of Excuſe. For let them argue over all 
the Topicks of Divine Goodneſs, and Hu- 
man Weakneſs, and whatſocyer other Preten- 
ces, poor, ſinking Sinners are apt to catch 


at, to ſupport and fave themſelves by; yet, 


how trifling muſt be their Plea! how im- 


| pertinent their Defence! 


For, admit an impenitent Heathen to plead, 
that albeit his Conſcience told him, that he 


| had ſinned; yet, it could not tell him that 


there was any Proviſion of Mercy for him 
upon his Repentance, He knew not whe- 
ther Amendment of Life would be accept- 


ed after the Law was once broke; or, that 


there was any other Righteouſneſs to atone, 


or merit for him, but his own. 


But no Chriſtian, who has been taken into 
the Arms of a better Covenant, and grown 
up in the Knowledge of a Saviour, and the 
Doctrine of Faith and Repentance from dead 
Works, can ſpcak ſo much as one plauſible 
Word for his Impenitence. And therefore, it 
was ſaid of him, who came to the Marriage- 
Feaſt without a Wedding-Garment, that, be- 
ing charged, and apprehended for it, «Pijpuwby, 
he. was ſpeechleſs, truck with Shame and 

3 Silence, 
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Silence, the proper effects of an over-poy- 
ering Guilt, too manifeſt to be denied, and 
too groſs to be defended. His Reaſon de- 
ſerted, and his Voice failed him, finding 
himſelf arraigned, convicted, and condemn- 
cd in the Court of his own Conſcience. | 
So that if, after all this, his great Judge had | 
freely asked him, what he could alledge, or 
ſay for himſelf, why heſhould not have Judg. 
ment to die cternally, and Sentence to bc 
awarded according to the utmoſt Rigor of 
the Law, he could not, in this forlorn Caſe, 
have made uſe of the very laſt Plea of a caſt 
Criminal; nor ſo much as have cried Mercy 
Lord Mercy. For, ſtill his Conſcience would 
have replied upon him, That Merey had 
been offered, and abuſed ; and, that the Time p 
of Mercy was now paſt. And, ſo under this 
over-whelming Conviction, every Goſpcl- 
Sinner muſt paſs to his eternal Execution, 4 
taking the whole Load of his own Damna- 
tion ſolely and entirely upon himſelf, and 
acquiting the moſt juſt God, who is righte- 
ous in all his Works, and holy in all his Ways. 
To whom (therefore) be render d and aſcrib- 
ed as-is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Ma- il ; 
jeſty and Dominion, both now v and for l 


evermore. A men. 
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ototo0t0T030F3 ZolptototetetotototolotototototoJo]c): 
MATTH. xxii. 12. 
And he ſanh unto him, Friend, how 
cameſt thou in hither, not having a 
Weddime Garment ? 


T HE whole Scheme of theſe Words 
is figurative, as being a paraboli- 
cal Deſcription of God's vouch- 
ſafing to the World the invaluable Bleſ- 


ling of the Gojpel, by the Similitude 
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of a King, with great Magnificence ſolem. 
nizing his Son's Marriage, and with equal 
Bounty bidding and inviting all about him to 
that Royal Solemnity; together with his ſe— 
vere Animadverſion, both upon thoſe who 
would not come, and upon one who did 
come in a very unbeſeeming manner. : 

For the better underſtanding of which 
Words, we mult obſerve, that in all Parables, 
two Things are to be conſidered. 

Firſt, The Scope and Deſign of the Para- 
" Kle: | And, 

Secondly, The circumſtantial Paſſages, ſer- 
ving only to complete and make up the Nat. 
ration, 

Accordingly, in our Application of any 
Parable to the Thing deſigned and ſet forth 
by it, we muſt not look for an abſolute and 
exact Correſpondence of all the circumſtan- 
tial, or ſubſervient Paſlages of the metapho- 
rical Part of it, with juſt ſo many of the ſame, 
or the like Paſſages in the Thing intended 
by it; but it is ſufficient, that there be a 
certain Analogy, or Agreement between 
them, as to the ap Scope and Delign 
of both. 

As for the Deſign of this Parable, it is, 
no doubt, to ſet forth the free Offer of the 
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Goſpel, with all its rich Privileges, to the 
Jewiſh Church and Nation in the firſt place; 
and, upon their Refuſal of it, and God's Re- 
jection of them for that Refuſal, to declare the 
Calling of the Gentiles in their room, by a 
free, unlimited Tender of the Goſpel to all 
Nations whatſoever ; adding withal, a very 
dreadful and ſevere Sentence upon thoſe, who 


being ſo freely invited, and ſo generouſly ad- 


mitted, to ſuch high and undeſerved Privi- 
leges, ſhould nevertheleſs abuſe and deſpiſe 
them by an unworthy, wicked, and ungrate- 
ful Deportment under them. 

For Men muſt not think that the Goſpel is 
all made up of Privilege and Promiſe, but 


| that there is ſomething of Duty to be per- 


formed, as well as of Privilege to be enjoyed. 
No Welcome to a Medding Supper, without 
a Wedding Garment; and no coming by a 
Wedding Garment for nothing. In all the 
Tranſactions between God, and the Souls of 
Men, ſomething is expected on both ſides; 
there being a fixed, indiſſoluble, and (in the 
Language of the Parable) a kind of Marriage- 
The between Duty and Privilege, which ren- 
ders them inſeparable. 
Now, though I queſtion not, but that this 
Parable of the Medding - Supper comprehends 
1 2 | in 
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in it the whole Complex of all the Bleſſings 
and Privileges exhibited by the Goſpel ; yet, 
I econceive, that there is one principal Pri. 


vilege amongſt all the reſt, that it ſeems more 
peculiarly to aim at, or at leaſt may more ap- 
poſitely, and emphatically be applied to, than 


to any other whatſoever. And that is the 
Bleſſed Sacrament of the Euchariſt, by which 


all the Benefits of the Goſpel are in an higher, 
fuller and more divine Manner conveyed to 
the Faithful, than by any other Duty or Pri- 
vilege belonging to our excellent Religion. 


And for this, I ſhall offer theſe three follow: 


ing Reaſons. 

1. Becauſe the Foundation of all Parables 
is (as we have ſhewn) ſome Analogy or Si 
militude between the tropical, or alluſiyc 
Part of the Parable, and the Thing couched 
under it, and intended by it. But now, of 
all the Benefits, Privileges, or Ordinances of 


the Goſpel, which of them is there, that car- 
ies ſo natural a Reſemblance to a Medding- 


Supper as that, which every one of a very 
ordinary, diſcerning Faculty may obſerve in 


the Sacrament of the Euchariſt ? For, ſurely, 


neither the Preaching of the Word, nor yet 
the Sacrament of Baptiſm, bears any 1uch 
Reſemblance, or Affuit to it. But, on the 

4 72 other 
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other ſide, this Sacrament of the Euchariſt 
ſo livelily reſembles, and ſo happily falls in 
with it, that it is indeed itſelf a Supper, and 
is called a Supper, and that by a genuine, pro- 
per, as well as a common, and received Ap- 
pellation. | 

2. This Sacrament is not only with great 
Propricty of Speech called a Supper; but 
moreover, as it is the grand and prime Means 
of the neareſt and moſt intimate Union and. 
Conjunction of the Soul with Chriſt, it may, 
with a peculiar Significancy, be called alſo a 
WWedding-Supper. And, as Chriſt frequent- 
ly in Scripture owns himſelf related to the 
Church, as an Husband to a Spouſe: So, if 
theſe Nuptial Endearments, by which Chriſt 
gives himſelf to the Soul, and the Soul mu- 
tually gives itſelf to Chriſt, paſs between 
Chriſt and Believers in any Ordinance of the 
Goſpel, doubtleſs it is moſt eminently and 
effectually in this. Which is another preg- 
nant Inſtance of the notable Reſemblance 
between this Divine Sacrament; and the 
Medding- Supper in the Parable; and, con- 
ſequently, a farther Argument of the ele- 


gant and expreſſive Signification of one by 
the other. 


* By ah, 
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3. And Laſtly, The very manner of ce- 
lebrating this Sacrament, which is by the 
Breaking of Bread, was the Way and Man- 
ner of tranſacting Marriages in ſome of the 
Eaſtern Countries. Thus Q. Curtius reports, 
That when Alex..nd r the Great married the 
Perſian Roxana, the Ceremony they uſed, 
was no other, but this; Panem gladio divi- 
ſum uterque libabat, he divided a Piece of 
Bread with his Sword, of which each of them 
took a Part, and ſo thereby the Nuptial Rites 
were-performed. Beſides that this Ceremony 
of Feaſting belongs molt properly both to 
Marriage, and to the Euchariſt, as both of 
them have the Nature of a Covenant. And 
all Covenants were, in old Times, ſolcm- 
nized, and accompanied with Feſtival Eating 
and Drinting; the Perſons newly confede- 
rate, always thereupon, feaſting together in 
Token of their full and perfec Accord, both 
as to Intereſt and Affection. 

And now theſe three Conſiderations toge- 
ther, ſo exactly ſuiting the Parable of the 
Wedaing-Supper to this Spiritual, Divine Ban- 
quet of the Goſpel, if it does not primarily, 
and in its firſt Deſign, intend it; yet, cer- 
tainly it may, with greater Advantage of 
Reſemblance be applied to it, than to any 
other 
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other Duty or Privilege belonging to Chri- 
ſtianity. 

Upon the Warrant of which fo very par- 
ticular and extraordinary a Cognation be- 
tween them, I ſhall, at preſent, treat of the 
Words wholly with reference to this Sacred 
and Divinc Solcmnity, obſerving and gather- 
ing from them, as they lie in Coherence with 
the foregoing and following Parts of the Para- 
ble, theſe two Propoſitions. 

I. That to a worthy Participation of the 
Holy Myſteries, and great Privileges of the 
Goſpel; and particularly, that of the Lords. 
Supper, there is indiſpenſably required a ſuita- 
able Preparation. 

II. That God is a ſtrict Obſerver of, and a 
ſeyere Animadverter upon ſuch as preſume to 


| partake of thoſe Myſteries, without ſuch a 


Preparation. 

And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, vis. That 
to a worthy Tease of the Holy Maſe 
ries, &c. 

Now this Propoſition imports in it two 
Things. 

1. That to a right Diſcharge of this 9 a 
Preparation is neceſſary. 

2. That every Preparation isnot ſufficient. 
And firſt, for tale 
T 4 Firſt 
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Firſt of theſe : That a Preparation is neceſ. 
ſary. And this, I confeſs, is a Subject, which 


IT am heartily ſorry, that any Preacher ſhoulq 


find it needful to ſpeak ſo much as one Word 
upon. For, would any Man, in his Wits, 
venture to die without Preparation? And if 
not, let me tell you, that nothing leſs than 
that which w:// fit a Man for Death, can fit 
him for the Sacrament. The Truth is, there 
is nothing great or conſiderable in the World, 
which ought to be done, or ventured upon, 
without Preparation : But, above all, how 
dangerous, ſottiſh, and irrational is it, to 
engage in any Thing, or Action extempore, 
where the Concern is Eternity? 

None but the Careleſs and the Confident 
(and few are confident but what are firſt care. 
leſs) would ruſh rudely into the Preſence ofa 
great Man: And, ſhall we, in our Applica- 
tions to the great God, take that to be Reli- 
gion, which the common Reaſon of Mankind 
will not allow to be Manners? The very Rules 
of worldly Civility might inſtru&t Men how 
to order their Addreſſes to God. For who, 
that is to appear before his Prince or Patron, 
would not view and review himſelf oycr 
and over, with all imaginable Care and Soli- 
citude, that there be nothing juſtly offen- 
| ſive 
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ſive in his Habit, Language, or Behaviour? 
But eſpecially, if he be vouchſafed the Ho- 
nour of his Table, it would be infinitely 
more abſurd, and ſhameful to appear foul 


and ſordid there; and in the Dreſs of the 


Kitchen, receive the Entertainments of the 
Parlour. | 
What previous Cleanſings, and Conſecra- 
tions, and what peculiar Veſtments were the 
Prieſts, under the Law, enjoined to uſe, when 
they were to appear before God in the San- 
ctuary! And all this upon no leſs a Penalty 
than Death. This, and this they were to 
do, leſt they died, left God ſhould ſtrike 
them dead upon the Spot: As we read in 
Levit. viii. 3 5. and in many other Places in the 
Books of Moſes. And ſo exact were the Fews 
in their Preparations for the Solemn Times of 
God's Worſhip, that every Za/3Barey had its 
Tpora(3(2ary Or TALATKET that is a part of the 
Sixth Day, from the Hour of Six in the E- 
vening, to fit them for the Duties of the 
Seventh Day : Nor was this all ; butthey had 
alſo a COT ALATKEN, beginning about T hree in 
the Afternoon, to prepare them tor that: And 
indecd, the whole Day was, in a manner, but 
Preparatiye to the next ; ſeveral Works being 


difallow'd and forborn amongſt them on that 


Day, 
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Day, which were not ſo upon any of the fore- 

going Five: So careful, even to Scrupuloſity, 
were they to keep their Sabbath with duc 
Reverence, and Devotion; that they muſt not 
only have a Time to prepare them for that, 
but a farther Time alſo, to prepare them for 
their very Preparations. | 

Nay, and the Heathens (many of them 2 at 
leaſt) when they were to ſacrifice to their 
grcateſt, and moſt Revered Deities, uſed, on 
the Evening before, to have a certain prepa- 
rative Rite or Ceremony, called by them Ce. 
ua pura; That is, a Supper, conſiſting of ſome 
peculiar Meats, in which they imagined a 
kind of Holineſs ; and, by eating of which, 
they thought themſelves ſanctified, and fitted 
to officiate about the Myſteries of the enſuing 
Feſtival. And what were all their Luſtra. 
tions, but ſo many ſolemn Purityings, to ren- 
der both themſelves, and their Sacrifices, ac- 
N to their Gods? 

So that we ſee here a Concurrence both of 
the Fews and Heathens in this Practice, be- 
fore Chriſtianity ever appeared. Which, to 
me, is a kind of Demonſtration, That the 
Neceſſity of Mens preparing themſelves for 
the Sacred Offices of Religion, was a Leſſon, 


which the mere Light and Dictates of com- 
mon 
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mon Reaſon, without the help of Revelation, 
taught all the knowing and intelligent Part 
of the World. 

IJuill waſh my Hands in Innocency (ſays 
David) and ſo will I compaſs thine Altar, 
Pſal. xxvi. 6. And as the Apoſtle told the He. 
brews, Heb. xiii, 10. We alſo, We Chriſtians, 
have an Altar as well as they ; an Altar as Sa- 
cred, an Altar to be approached with as much 
Awe and Reverence; and though there be no 
Fire upon it, yet there is a dreadful one that 
follows it. A Fire, that does not indeed con. 
ſume the Offering; but ſuch an one, as will be 
ſure to ſeize, and prey upon the unworthy 


Offerer. I will be ſanctiſied (ſays God) in 


| them that come nigh me, Levit. x. 3. And 


God then accounts himſelf ſanctified in ſuch 
Perſons, when they ſanctify themſelves. Na- 
dab and Abihu were a dreadful Expoſition of 
this Text. | 
And for what concerns ourſelves; he that 
ſhall thoroughly conſider what the Heart of 
Man is, what Sin and the World is, and what 
it is to approve one's ſelf to an all-ſcarching 
Eye, in ſo ſublime a Duty as the Sacrament, 
muſt acknowledge that a Man may as well 
go about it without a Soul, as without Prepa- 
ralion. | 

For 
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For the holieſt Man living, by converſing 
with the World, inſenſibly draws ſomething 
of Soil and Taint fromit: The very Air 


and Mien, the Way and Buſineſs of the World 
ſtill (as it were) rubbing ſomething upon the 


Soul, which muſt be fetched off again, be- 
fore it can be able heartily to converſe with 
God. Many ſecret Indiſpoſitions, Coldneſſes 
aad Averſionsto Duty, will undiſcernibly ſteal 
upon it; and it will require both Time, and 
cloſe Application of Mind, to recover it to 
ſuch a Frame, as ſhall diſpoſe and fit it for 
the Spititualities of Religion. | 

And ſuch as have made trial, find it neither 
ſo eaſie, nor ſo ready a Paſſage from the Noiſe, 
the Din, and Hurry of Buſineſs, to the Retire- 
ments of Devotion, from the Exchange to the 
Cloſet, and from the Freedoms of Converſa- 


tion, to the Recollections and Diſciplines of 


the Spirit. 

The Jews, as ſoon as they came from Mar- 
kets, or any other ſuch promiſcuous Reſorts 
would be ſure to uſe accurate, and more than 
ordinary Waſhings. And had their Waſhings 
ſoak'd through the Body, into the Soul; and 
had not their Inſide reproached their Outſide, 
I ſee nothing in this Cuſtom, but what was 
allowable cnough, and (in a People which 


needed 
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needed Waſhing ſo much) very commen- 
dable. Nevertheleſs, whatſoever it mighthave 
in it peculiar to the Genius of that Nation, 
the ſpiritual Uſe and Improvement of it, I am 
ſure, may very well reach the beſt of us. So 
that if the Fews thought this Practice requi- 
ſite before they ſat down to their own Tables, 
let us Chriſtians think it abſolutely neceſſary, 
when we come to God's Table, not ro eat till 


ve have waſhed. And when I have ſaid ſo, 


I ſuppoſe I need not add, that our Maſbing 


is to be like our Eating, both of them Spiri- 


tual; that we are to carry it from the Hand 
to the Heart, to improve a ceremonidl Nicety 


into a ſubſtantial Duty, and the Modes of Ci- 


vility into the Realities of Religion. 
And thus much for the Firſt Thing, That 
a Preparation in general is neceſſary. But 
then, 2. The other Thing imported in the 
Propoſition, is, That every Preparation is 
not ſufficient. It muſt be a ſuitable Prepara- 
tion; none but a Wedding. Garment will ſerve 
the turn; a Garment, as much fitted to the 
Solemnity, as to the Body itſelf, that wears 
it. | 
Now, all Fitneſs lies in a particular Com- 
menſuration, or Proportion of one thing to 
another; and, that ſuch an one as is founded 
in 
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in the very Nature of Things themſelves, 
and not in the Opinions of Men concerning 
them. And for this Cauſe it is, that the Soul, 
no leſs than the Body, mult have its ſeveral 
diſtin& Poſtures, and Diſpoſitions, fitting it 
for ſeveral diſtinct Offices, and Perſormances. 
And, as no Man comes with folded Arms to 
fight or wreſtle, nor prepares himſelf for the 
Battle, as he would compoſe himſelf to Sleep; 
ſo, upon a true Eſtimate of Things, it will be 
found every whit as abſurd and irrational, for 
a Man to diſcharge the moſt extraordinary 
Duty of his Religion, at the rate of an ordi- 
nary Devotion. For, this is really a Paradox 
in Practice, and Men may ſometimes do, as 
well as ſpeak Contradictions. 

There is a great Feſtival now drawing on; 
a Feſtival, deſigned chiefly for the Acts of a 


_ joyful Piety, but generally made only an oc- 


caſion of Bravery. I ſhall ſay no more of it 
at preſent, but this; that God expects from 
Men ſomething more than ordinary at ſuch 
Times, and that it were much to be wiſhed, 
for the Credit of their Religion, as well as the 
Satisfaction of their Conſciences, that their 
Eaſter Devotions would, in ſome meaſure, 


come up to their Eaſter Dreſs. 


Now, 
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Now, that our Preparation may anſwer 
the important Work and Duty which we are 
to engage in, theſe two Conditions, or Qua- 
lifications, are required in it. 

I. That it be habitual. 
2. That it be alſo actual. 

For, it is certain, that there may both be 
Acts, which proceed not from any pre- exiſt- 
ing Habits; and, on the other ſide, Habits, 
which lie for a time dormant, and do not at 


| all exert themſelves in Action. But, in the 


Caſe now before us, there muſt be a Con- 


junction of both; and one without the o- 


ther can never be efßfectual for that purpoſe, 
for which both together are but ſufficient. 

And, | 
Firſt, For habitual Preparation. This 
conſiſts in a ſtanding, permanent Habit, or 
Principle of Holineſs, wrought chiefly by 
God's Spirir, and inſtrumentally by his Word, 
in the Heart, or Soul of Man: Such a Princi- 
ple, as is called, both by our Saviour, and 
his Apoſtles, the New Birth, the New Man, 
the Immortal Seed, and the like; and, by 
which a Man is ſo univerſally changed, and 
transformed in the whole Frame and Temper 
of his Soul, as to have a new Judgment, and 
Senſe 


4 
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Senſe of Things, new Deſires, new Appe- 
tites, and Inclinations. 
And this is firſt produced in him, by that 
mighty ſpiritual Change, which we call Con- 
verſion. Which being ſo rarely and ſeldom 
found in the Hearts of Men, (even where it 
is moſt pretended to) is but too full, and (ad 
a Demonſtration of the Truth of that terrible 
Saying; That few are choſen; and conſe- 
quently, but few ſaved. For, who almoſt is 
there, of whom we can with any rational 
Aſſurance, or perhaps ſo much as Likelihood, 
affirm, Here is a Man, whoſe Nature is re- 
newed, whoſe Heart is changed, and the 
Stream of whoſe Appetites is ſo turned, that | 
he does with as high, and quick a Reliſh, taſte | 
the ways of Duty, Holineſs, and ſtrict Living, | 
as others, or as hc himſelf before this, graſped | 
at the moſt enamouring Propoſals of Sin? | 
Who almoſt (I ſay) is there, who can reach 
and verifie the height of this Character? and ( 
yet, without which, the Scripture abſo. 
a 
t 


lutely affirms, That a Man cannot fee the 
Kingdom of God, John iii. 3. For let Preach 
ers ſay and ſuggeſt what they will, Men will 
do as they uſe to do; and Cuſtom generally is 
$00 hard for Conſcience, in ſpight of all its 
| Convictions. I 1: 
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Convictions. Poſſibly ſometimes in hearing 
or reading the Word, the Conſcience may 
be alarmed, the Affections warmed, good De- 
ſires begin to kindle, and to form themſelves 
into ſome Degrees of Reſolution; but the 
Heart remaining all the time unchanged, as 
ſoon as Men ſlide into the common Courſe 
and Converſe of the World, all thoſe Reſo- 
lutions and Convictions quickly cool and 
languiſh, and after a few Days are diſmiſſed as 
troubleſome Companions. But aſſuredly, no 
Man was ever made a true Convert, or a ew 
Creature, at ſo eaſie a Rate; Sin was never 
dipoſiefied, nor Holineſs introduced by ſuch 
feeble, vaniſhing Impreſſions. Nothing under 
a thorough Change will ſuffice; neither Tears, 
nor Trouble of Mind, ncithcr good Deſires, 
nor Intentions, nor yet the Relinquiſhment 
of ſome Sins, nor the Performance of ſome 
good Works will avail any Thing, but a new 
Creature: A Word that comprehends more in 
it, than Words can well expreſs; and, perhaps 
after all that can be ſaid of it, never throughly 
to be underſtood by what a Man hears from o- 
thers, but by what he muſt fec i within himſelf. 

And nov, that this is reqtiired as the Ground- 
Work ofall our Preparationsfor the Sacrament, 


is evident from hence; becauſe this Sacrament 
Vor. II. U is 
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is not firſt deſigned to make us holy, but ra- 
ther ſuppoſes us to be ſo; it is not a convert- 
ing, but a confirmmg Ordinance. It is pro- 
perly our ſpiritual Food: And, as all Food 
pre- ſuppoſes a Principle of Life in him who 
receives it, which Life is, by this Means, to 
be continued and ſupported ; ſo the Sacra. 
ment of the Lord's Supper is originally in- 
tended to preſerve and maintain that Spiri. 
tual Life, which we do or ſhould receive in 
Baptiſm, or at leaſt by a thorough Converſion 
after it. Upon which Account, according 
to the true Nature and Intent of this Sacra- 
ment, Men ſhould not expect Life, but 
Growth from it: And ſee, that there be ſome- 
thing to be fed, befote they ſeek out for Pro- 
viſion. For the Truth is, for any one whois 
not paſſed from Death to Life, and has not 
in him that new living Principle, which we 
have been hitherto ſpeaking of, to come to 
this ſpiritual Repaſt, is, upon the Matter, as 
abſurd and prepoſterous, as if he who makes a 
Feaſt, ſhould fend to the Graves and the 
Church- yards for Gueſts, or entertain and 
treat a Corpſe at a Banquet. 

Let Men therefore conſider, before they 
come hither, whether they have any thing be- 
ſides the Name they received in Baptiſm, to 
prove 
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prove their Chriſtianity by. Let them conſi- 


der, whether, as by their Baptiſm, they for- 
merly waſhed away their original Guilt, ſo 
they have not ſince, by their actual Sins, 
waſhed away their Baptiſm. And, if fo, 
whether the converting Grace of God has ſet 
them upon their Legs again, by forming in 
them a new Nature: And that ſuch an one, 
as exerts and ſhews itſelf by the ſure, infal- 
lible Effects of a good Life: Such an one as 
enables them to reject and trample upon all 
the alluring Offers of the World, the Flefp, 
and the Devil, ſo as not to be conquered, or 
enſlaved by them; and, to chuſe the hard 
and rugged Paths of Duty, rather than the 
eaſie and voluptuous Ways of Sin: Which 
every Chriſtian, by the very Nature of his Re- 
ligion, as well as by his baptiſmal Vow, is 
ſtrictly obliged to do. And, if upon an im- 
partial Survey of themſelves, Men find that no 
ſuch Change has paſſed upon them, either let 
them prove, that they may be Chriſtians up- 
on eaſier Terms, or have a care how they in- 
trude upon ſo great, and holy an Ordinance, 
in which God is ſo ſcldom mocked, but it is 
to the Mocker's Confuſion. And thus much 
tor habitual Preparation. But, 
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2, Over and above this, there is required 
alſo an actual Preparation; which is (as it 
were) the furbiſhing or rubbing up of the 
former habitual Principle. 


We have both of them excellently deſcribed 


in Matt h. xxv. in the Parable of the Ten Vir. 
gins; of which, the Five Wiſe are ſaid to 
have had Oil in their Lamps; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding that, Mid- night and Wearineſs was 
too hard for them, and they all ſlumber'd and 
ſlept, and their Lamps caſt but a dim and 
feeble Light till the Bridegroom's Approach 
but then, upon the firſt Alarm of that, they 
quickly roſe, and trimmed their Lamps, and 
without either frimming or painting them- 
ſelves (being as much foo wzſe, as ſome ſhould 
be too old for ſuch Follies) they preſently put 
themſelves into a readineſs to receive their 
ſurprizing Gueſt, Where, by their having Oil 
in their Lamps, no doubt, muſt be under- 
ſtood a Principle of Grace infuſed into their 
Hearts, or the new Nature#formed with- 
in them; and, by thcir Wm their 
Lamps, muſt be meant their actual, Exer- 
ciſe, and Improvement of that ſtandifig Prin- 
ciple in the particular Inſtances of Duty, ſu- 
table, and appropriate to the grand Solem- 
nity of the Bridegroom's "= In 
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like manner, when a Man comes to this Sa- 
crament, it is not enough that he has an ha- 
bitual Stock of Grace, that he has the immor- 
tal Seed of a living Faith ſown in his Heart: 
This indeed is neceſſary, but not ſufficient; 
his Faith muſt be, not only /zving but lively 
too; it muſt be brightned and ſtirr'd up, 
and (as it were) put into a Poſture by a par- 
ticular Exerciſe of thoſe ſeveral Virtues, that 
are ſpecifically requiſite to a due Performance 
of this Duty: Habitual Grace is the Life, and 
actual Grace the Beauty and Ornament of 


the Soul. And therefore, let People in this 


high and great Concern be but fo juſt to their 
Souls, as, in one much leſs, they never fail to 
be to thcir Bodies ; in which the greateſt Ad. 
vantages of Natural Beauty make none think 
the farther Advantage of a decent Dreſs ſu- 
perfluous. 
Nor is it at all ſtrange, if we look into the 
Reaſon of Things, That a Man habitually 
Good and Pious, ſhould, at ſome certain 
Turns, and Times of his Life, be at a loſs, 
how to exert the higheſt Acts of that habitual 
Principle. For, no Creature is perfect and 
pure Act; eſpecially a Creature ſo compound- 
ed of Soul and Body, that Body ſeems much 
the ſtronger part in the Compoſition. 
e Common 
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common Experience ſhews, that the wiſeſt 
of Men are not always fit and diſpoſed to act 
wiſely, nor the moſt admired Speakers to 
ſpeak cloquently, and exactly. They have 
indeed an acquired, ſtanding Ability of Wiſ⸗ 
dom andEloquence within them, which gives 
them an habitual Sufficiency for ſuch Perfor- 
mances. But, for all that, if the deepeſt 
States-man ſhould preſume to go to a Coun. 
cil immediately from his Cups, or the able} 
Preacher think himſelf fitted to preach, only 
by ſtepping up to the Pulpit ; notwithſtanding 
the Policy of the one, and the Eloquence of 
the other, they may chance to get the juſt 
Character of bold Fools for venturing, whatſo- 
ever good Fortune may bring them off. 

And therefore, the moſt active Powers and 
Faculties of the Mind require ſomething be- 
ſide themſelves to raiſe them to the full height 


of their natural Activity: Something to ex- 
cite, and quicken, and draw them forth into 
immediate Action. And this holds proporti- 
onably in all things animate or inanimate, in 
the World. The bare Nature, and eſſential 
Form of Fire, will enable it to burn; but there 
muſt be an enlivening Breath of Air beſides, to 
make it flame. A Man has the ſame Strength, 


flecping and waking; but while he ſleeps, it 
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fits him no more for Buſineſs, than if he had 


. none. Nor is it the having of Wheels, and 
Springs, though never ſo curiouſly wrought, 
f and artificially ſet, but the winding of them 
bs up, that muſt give Motion to the Watch. 
4 And it would be cndleſs to illuſtrate this Sub- 
* ject by all the various Inſtances that Art and 
5 Nature could ſupply us with. 


But the caſe is much the ſame in Spirituals. 
For, Grace in the Soul, while the Soul is in 
the Body, will always have the ill Neighbour- 
hood of ſome Remainders of Corruption, 
which, though they do not conquer, and ex- 
tinguiſh, yet will be ſure to ſlacken, and al- 
lay the Vigor and Briskneſs of the renewed 
Principle; fo that when this Principle is to 
engage in any great Duty, it will need the 
actual Intention, the particular Streſs and Ap- 
plication of the whole Soul, to diſencumber, 
and ſet it free, to ſcour off its Ruſt, and re- 
move thoſe Hindrances, which would other- 
wiſe clog and check the Freedom of its 
Operations. 


121 And thus having ſhewn, that to fit us for 
ws aduc Acceſs tothe Holy Sacrament, we muſt . 
wit add actual Preparation to habitual, 1 ſhall 


th now cndcayour to ſhew the ſeveral Parts or 
1 | U 4 Ingre- 
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Ingredients, of which this aQual Preparation 


muſt conſiſt. 
And here I ſhall not pretend to give an 


Account of every particular Duty that may 


be uſeful for this purpoſe, but ſhall only men. 
tion ſome of the principal, and ſuch as may 
moſt peculiarly contribute towards it: As, 
Firſt, Let a Man apply himſelf to the great 
and difficult Work of Se/f-examination by a 
ſtri Scrutiny into, and Survey of the whole 
State of his Soul; according to that known 
and excellent Rule of the Apoſtle, in the very 
Caſe now before us; 1 Cor. xi. 28. Let a Man 
examine himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that 
Bread, &c. If a Man would have ſuch : 
Weding-garment as may fit him exactly, let 


Self- examination take the Meaſure. A Duty 


of ſo mighty an Influence upon all that con. 
cerns the Soul, that it is indeed the very Root 
and Ground - work of all true Repentance, 
and tH& neceſſary Antecedent, if not alſo the 
direct Cauſe of a Sinner's Return to God. 
For, as there arc ſome Sins which require a 
particular, and diſtin& Repentance by them- 
ſelves, and cannot be accounted for in the ge- 
neral Heap of Sins kyown and unknown; ſo, 
how is it poſſible for a Man to repent rightly 
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of ſuch Sins, unleſs, by a thorough Scarch in- 
to the Nature, Number, and diſtinguiſhing 
Circumſtances of them, he comes to fee how, 
and in what Degree they are to be repen- 
wat} ” 
But the ſovereign Excellency and Neceſlity 
of this Duty, needs no other nor greater 
Proof of it, than this one Conſideration, Thar 
nothing in Nature can be more grievous, and 
offenſive to a Sinner, than ro look into 
himſelf 3 and generally what Grace requires, 
Nature is moſt averſe to. It is indeed as 
offenſive as to rake into a Dunghil; as grie- 
yous, as for one to read over his Debts, when 
he is not able to pay them; or for a Bank- 
rupt to examine, and look into his Accounts 
which at the ſame time that they acquaint, 
muſt nceds allo apbraid him with his Con- 
dition. 2 
Bat as irkſome as the Work is, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Nothing can well be ima- 
gined more painful, than to probe and ſearch 
apurulent old Sore to the Bottom; but for 
all that, the Pain muſt be endured, or no 
Cure expected. And Men certainly have 
ſunk their Reaſon to very groſs, low, and 
abſurd Conceptions of God, when in the 
Matter of Sin they can make ſuch falſe and 
| ſhort 
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ſhort Reckonings with him, and their own 
Hearts ; for can they imagine, that God has 
therefore forgot their Sins, becauſe they are 
not willing to remember them? Or will they 
meaſure his Pardon by their own Oblivion? 
What pitiful Fig-leaves, what ſenſleſs and 
ridiculous Shifts are theſe, not able to /elence, 
and much leſs ſatzsfy an accuſing Conſcience? 

But now for the better Management of 
this Examination of our paſt Lives, we muſt 
thoroughly canvaſs them with theſe and the 
like Queſtions. | | 

As tor inſtance; Let a Man enquire what 
Sins he has committed, and what Breaches 
he has made upon thoſe two great ſtanding 
Rules of Duty, the Decalogue, and our Sa- 
viours Divine Sermon upon the Mount, Let 
him enquire alſo what particular Aggrava- 
tions lic upon his Sins ; as whether they have 
not been committed againſt ſtrongReluQancy, 
and Light of Conſcience? After many win- 
ning Calls of Mercy to reclaim, and many 
terrible Warnings of Judgment to affright 
him? Whether Reſolutions, Vows, and Pro- 
teſtations have not been made againſt them 
Whether they have not been repeated fre- 
quently, and perſiſted in obſtinately And 
lattly, whether the ſame Appetites to Sin 
i 1 have 
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have not remained as active and unmorti- 
fied after Sacraments, as ever they had been 
before? 

How important theſe Conſiderations, and 
Heads of Enquiry are, all, who underſtand 
any thing, will eaſily perceive, For this we 
muſt know, That the very ſame Sin, as to 
the Nature of it, ſtamp'd with any one of 
theſe Aggravations, is, in effect, not the ſame. 
And, he who has ſinned the ſame great Sin 
after ſeveral times receiving the Sacrament, 
muſt not think that God will accept him un- 
der ten times greater Repentance, and Con- 
trition for it, than he brought with him to 
that Duty formerly. Whether God by his 
Grace will enable him to riſe up to ſuch a 
Pitch, or no, is uncertain ; but molt certain, 
that both his Work is harder, and his Dan- 
ger greater, than it was, or could be at the 
firſt. 

Secondly, When a Man has, by ſuch a cloſe 
and rigorous Examination of himſelf, found 
out the accurſed Thing, and diſcovered his 
Jin; the next thing in order muſt be, to work 
up his Heart to the utmoſt Hatred of it, and 
the bittereſt Sorrow and Remorſe for it. For, 
elf. examination having firſt preſented it to 
the 1 theſe naturally tranſmit, and 

hand 
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hand it over to the Paſſions. And this intro: 
| duces the next Ingredient of our Sacramental 
Preparations, to wit, Repentance. Which ar. 
duous Work Iwill ſuppoſe not now to begin, 
but to be renewed ; and that with ſpecial Re- 
ference to Sins not repented of before, and yet 
more eſpecially to thoſe new Scores which we 
ſtill run ourſelves upon, ſince the laſt prece- 
ding Sacrament. Which Method, faithfully 
and conſtantly obſerved, muſt needs have an 
admirable and mighty Effect upon the Conſci- 
ence, and keep a Man from breaking or run- 
ning behind-hand in his Spiritual Eſtate, 
which, without frequent Accountings, he 
will hardly be able to prevent. 

But becauſe this is a Duty of ſuch high Con- 
ſequence, I would by all means warn Men of 
one very common, and yct very dangerous 
Miſtake about it; and that is, the taking of 
mere Sorrow for Sin, for Repentance. It is 
indeed a good Introduction to it; but the 
Porch, though never ſo fair and ſpacious, is 
not the Houſe itſelf. Nothing paſſes in the 
Accounts of God for Repentance, but Change 
of Life: Ceaſing to do Evil, and doing Good, 
are the two great integtal Parts that complete 
this Duty. For not to do Evil, is much bet- 


itt ; 


ter than the ſharpeſt Sorrow for having don 
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it; and to do Good, is better, and more va- 
luable than both. 

When a Man has found out Fin in his Acti- 
ons, let him reſolutely arreſt it there; but let 
him alſo purſue it home to his Inclinations, 
and diſlodge it thence, otherwiſe it will be all 
to little Purpoſe; for the Root being ſtill left 
behind, it is odds but in time it will ſhoot 
out again. 

Men befool thetaſolves jnfivitely, when by 
venting a few Sighs or Groans, putting the 
Finger in the Eye, and whimpering out a few 
melancholy Words; and laſtly, concluding all 
with, 1 wiſh I had never done ſo; and I am 
reſolved never to do ſo more ; they will needs 
perſuade themſelves, that they have repent- 
ed ; though, perhaps, in this very thing, their 
Heart all the while deceives them, and they 
neither really wiſh the one, nor reſolve the 
other. - 

But whether they do, or no, all true, pe- 
nitential Sorrow will, and muſt proceed much 
farther. It muſt force, and make its way 
into the very inmoſt Corners, and Receſles 
of the Soul; it muſt ſhake all the Powers of 
Sin, producing in the Heart ſtrong and laſt- 
ing Averſions to Evil, and equal Diſpoſitions 


to Good, which, 1 muſt confeſs, are great 


Things; 
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Things; But if the Sorrow which we have 
been ſpeaking of, carries us not ſo far, let it ex. 
preſs it ſelf never ſo loudly, and paſlionately, 
and diſcharge it ſelf in never ſo many Show- 
ers of Tears, and Vollies of Sighs; yet, by all 
this, it will no more purge a Man's Hcart, 
than the waſhing of his Hands can cleanſe 
the Rottenneſs of his Bones. Bur, 
Thirdly. When Self-examination has both 
ſhewn us our Sin, and Repentance has di- 
owned and caſt it out, the next Thing na. 
turally conſequent upon this, is with the 
higheſt Importunity to ſupplicate Gods 
Pardon for the Guilt, and his Grace againſt 
the Power of it: And this brings in Prayer 
as the third Preparative for the Sacra- 
ment. A Duty upon which all the Bleſſings 
of both Worlds are entailed. A Duty, ap- 
pointed by God himſelf, as the great Conduir, 
and noble Inſtrument of Commerce between 
Heaven and Earth. A Duty, founded on P. 
Man's eſſential Dependence upon God, and ef 


ſo, in the Ground and Reaſon of it, perpctu- WU *% 
al, and conſequently, in the Practice of it, bo 
indiſpenſable. 8” 


But I fhall ſpeak of it now only with reic- I '® 
rence tothe Sacrament.” And fo, whatſocycr I Fr 
other Graces may turniſh us with a Medaing- | © 
garment, 
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garment, it is certain that Prayer muſt put it 
on. Prayer is that, by which a Man en- 
gages all the Auxiliarics of Omnipotence it- 
ſelf againſt his Sin; and is ſo utterly contrary 
to, and - inconſiſtent with it, that the ſame 
Heart cannot long hold them both, but one 
muſt ſoon quit Poſſeſſion of it to the other ; 
and, cither Praying make a Man leave off 
Sinning, or Sinning force him to giver over 
Praying. 

Every real Act of Hatred of sin, is, in the 
very Nature of the Thing, a partial Mor- 
tification of it; and, it is hardly poſſible for 
a Man to pray heartily againſt his Sin, but 
he muſt at the ſame time hate it too. I 
know a Man may think that he hates his Sin, 
when indeed he does not; but then it is alſo 
a5 true, that he does not ſincerely pray againſt 
it, whatſocycr he may imagine. 

Beſides, ſince the very Life and Spirit of 
Prayer conſiſts in an ardent, vehement Deſire 
of the Thing prayed for; and ſince the Na- 
ture of the Soul is ſuch, that it ſtrangely ſym- 
bolizes with the Thing it mightily deſires ; it 


is evident, that if a Man would have a de- 


vout, humble, ſin-abhorring, ſelt-denying 
Frame of Spirit, he cannot takc a more effi- 
cacious Courſe to attain it, than by praying 

;* himſelf 
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himſelf into it. And ſo cloſe a Connexion 
has this Duty with the Sacrament, that what- 
ſoever we receive in the Sacrament, is proper- 
ly in anſwer to our Prayers. And conſequent- 
ly, we may with great Aſſurance conclude, 
That he who is not frequently upon his Knees, 
before he comes to that holy Table, &neels 
to very little purpoſe when he is there. But 
then, 
Fourthly, Becauſe Prayer is not only one 
of the higheſt, and hardeſt Duties in itſelf, but 
ought to be more than ordinarily tervent and 
vigorous before the Sacrament: Let the Bod/ 
be alſo called in, as an Aſſiſtant to the Soul 
and Abſtinence and Faſting added to promote 
and heighten her Devotions. Prayer is a kind 
of Wreſtling with God; and, he who would 
win the Prize at that Exerciſe, muſt be (c- 
verely dieted for that Purpoſe. | 

The truth is, Faſting was ever acknow- 
ledg'd by the Church in all Ages, as a ſin- 
gular Inſtrument of Religion, and a particular 
Preparative to the Sacrament. And hardly 
was there ever any thing great, or heroick, 
either done or attempted in Religion, without 
it. Thus, when Moſes received the Law 
from God, it was with Faſting, Deut. ix. 9. 
When Chriſt entered upon the great Office of 

his 
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his Mediatorſhip, it was with Faſting, Matth. 
iv. 2. And when Paul and Barnabas were 
ſeparated to that high and difficult Charge 
of Preaching to the Gentiles, Acts xiii. 2. (till 
it was managed with Faſting. And, we 
how, the Rubrick of our own Church al- 


ways, almoſt, enjoyns a Faſt to prepare us 
for a Feſtival. 
Bodily Abſtinence is certainly a great help 
to the Spirit, and the Experience — all wiſe 
and good Men has ever found it ſo. The 
Ways of Nature, and the Methods of Grace 
are vaſtly different. Good Men themſelves 
ac never ſo ſurprized, as in the midſt of their 
Jollitics; nor ſo fatally over-taken, and 
caught, as when their Table is made the Snare. 
Even our firſt Parents eat themſelves out of 
Paradiſe ; and Job's Children junketed and 
ſeaſted together often, but the Reckoning coſt 
them. dear at laſt. The Heart of the Wiſe 
(lays Solomon) is in the Houſe of Mourning, 
and the Houſe of Faſting adjoins to it. 
In a Word, Faſting is the Diet of Angels, 
ly the Food and Refection of Souls, and the rich- 
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„ Era and higheſt Aliment of Grace. And, he 
ut N vbo faſts for the ſake of Religion, hungers 
und thirſts after Righteouſneſs, without a 
9: Metaphor. 


of c Fifthly, 
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5. Since every devout Prayer is de: 


ſigned to aſcend, and fy up to Heaven; as 


Faſting (according to St. Auſtin's Alluſion) 
has given it one Wing, ſo let Alms-giving to 
the Poor ſupply it with another. And both 
theſe together, will not only carry it up tri. 
umphant to Heaven, but, if need require, 
bring Heaven itſelf down to the devout Per 
ſon who ſends it thither : As, while Cornelius 
was Faſting and Praying, (to which he lil 


joyned giving Alms) an Angel from Heaven 


was diſpatched to him with this happy Mc. 
ſage, Ads x. 4. Thy Prayers, and thine 
Alms, are come up for a Memorial before God. 
And nothing, certainly, can give a greater 
Efficacy to Prayer, and a more peculiar Fit. 
neſs for the Sacrament, than an hearty and 
conſcientious Practice of this Duty; without 
which all that has been mentioned hitherto is 
nothing but Wind and Air, Pageantry and 
Hypocriſie: For, if there be any truer Mex 
ſure ofa Man, than by what he does ; it mult 
be, by what he gives. He, who is truly pious, 
will account it a Wedding: Supper to feed the 
Hungry, and a Wedaing-garment to cloati 
the Naked. And, God and Man will findita 
very unfit Garment for ſuch a purpoſe, which 
has not in it a Purſe, or Pocket for the Poor. 
I But, 
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But, ſo far are ſome from conſidering the 
Poor before the Sacrament, that they have 
been obſerved to give nothing to the Poor, 
even at the Sacrament : And thoſe ſuch, that 
if rich Clothes might paſs for a Medding- 
garment, none could appear better fitted for 
ſuch a Solemnity than themſelves; yet ſome 


ſuch, I ſay, I myſelf have ſeen at a Commu- 5 


nion, drop nothing into the Poor's Baſon. 

But, good God! What is the Heart ofſuch 
Worldlings made of, and what a Mind do 
they bring with them to ſo holy an Ordi- 
nance} An Ordinance, in which none can 
be qualified to receive, whoſe Heart does not 
ſerve them alſo to give. 

From ſuch indeed as have nothing, God ex- 
pets nothing; but, where God has given 
(as I may ſay) with both Hands, and Men 
return with none, ſuch muſt know, that the 
Poor have an Action of Debt againſt them, 
and that God himſelf will undertake, and 
proſecute their Suit for them ; and if he does, 
ſince they could not find in their Hearts to 
proportion their Charity to their Eſtates, 
nothing can be more juſt, than for God to 
proportion their Eſtates to their Charity; 
and, by fo doing, he cannot well give them 
aſhre der, and a ſhorter Cut. 


LY 
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In the mean time, let ſuch know further 
that whoſoever dares, upon ſo ſacred, and 
folemn an Occaſion; approach the Altar, 
with Bowels ſo ſhut up, as to leave nothing 
behind him there tor the Poor, ſhall be ſure 
to carry ſomething away with him from 
thence, which will dohim but little good. 
Sixthly, Since the Charity of the Hand 
ſignifies but little, unleſs it ſprings from the 
Heart, and flows through the Mouth, let the 
pious Communicant, both in Heart and 
Tongue, Thoughts and Speech, put on a cha. 
ritable, friendly, chriſtian Temper of Mind, 
and Carriage towards all. Wrath and Envy, 
Malice and Pack-biting, and the like, are di- 
rect Contradictions to the very Spirit of Chri- 
ſtianity, and fit a Man for the Sacrament, 
juſt as much as a Stomach overflowed with 
Gall would help him to digeſt his Meat. 
St. Paul often rebukes and ſchools ſuch Di- 
ſturbers of the World very ſharply, correcting 
a a baſe Humour by à very generous Rule, 
Phil. ii. 3. Let each. (ſays he) eſteem. others 
better than themſelves. No Man, doubtlch, 
ſhall ever be condemned of God for nat judz- 
ing his Brother: For be thy Brother or Neigh- 
-bour never ſo wicked and ungodly, ſatisfy thy- 


{elf with this, that another's Wickedneſs ſhall 


never 


Munch, 
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never damn thee ; but thy own Bitterneſs, 


and Rancour may ; and, continued in, cer- 


tainly will. Rather let this want of Grace 


give thee occaſion to exerciſe thine, (if thon 


haſt any) in Thinking and Speaking bet- 


ter of him, than he deſerves: And, if thy 


Charity proves miſtaken, aſſure thy (elf, that 
God will accept the Charity, and over-look 
the Miſtake. Bur if in judging him whom 
thou haſt nothing to do with, thou chanceſt 
to judge one way, and God and Truth to 
judge another, take heed of that dreadful 
Tribunal, where it will not be enough to 


ſay, that I thought this, or I heard that; 


and, where no Man's Miſtake will be able 
to warrant an unjuſt Surmiſe, and much leſs 
juſtifie a falſe Cenſure. Such would find it 
much better for them to retreat inwards, 
and view themſelves in the Law of God 
and their own Conſciences; and, that will 
tell them their own impartially, that will 
fetch off all their Paint, and ſhew them a 
foul Face in a true Glaſs. Let them read 
over-their Catechiſm, and lay aſide Spight 
and Virulence, Goſſipping and Meddling, Ca- 
lumny and Detraction; and let not all a- 
bout them be Villains and Reprobates, be- 
cauſe they themſelves are envious and for- 
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Jorn, idle and malicious: Such Vermin are 1 
to be look'd upon by all ſober Chriſtians, as 1 
the very Cankers of Society, and the Shame 01 
of any Religion; and ſo far from being fit to tt 
come to the Sacrament, that really they are is 
not fit to come to Church; and would much di 
better become the Houſe of Correction, than 
the Houſe of Prayer. | th 


Nevertheleſs, as Cuſtom in Sin makes to 
People blind, and Blindneſs makes them bold, Pa 
none come more confidently to the Sacra- W. 
ment than ſuch Wretches. But when Icon - ¶ ne 
ſider the pure and bleſſed Body of our Sa- er 
viour paſſing through the open Sepulchres Ml ca 
e ſuch Throats, into the noiſome Recep- 4 

tacles of their boiling, fermenting Breaſts, it 
ſeems to me a lively, but ſad Repreſentation IM th: 
of Chriſt's being jir/# buried, and then de. on 
\  ſcending into Hell, Let this diabolical N M 
Leaven therefore be purged out; and, while g 
ſuch pretend to be ſo buſie in cleanſing their Nh. 
Hearts, let them not forget to waſh their © 
Mouth too. 0 thi: 
Seventhly and Laſtly, As it is to be ſup - nat 
poſed, that the pious Communicant has all mo 
along carricd on, ſo let him likewiſe, in the I to, 
Iſſue, cloſe his preparatory Work with Read- er 

ing and Meditation. Of which, ſince the 

| Time 
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Time will not ſerye me to ſpeak more now, 
I ſhall only remark this, that they are Duties 
of ſo near an Import to the Well-being of 
the Soul, that the proper Office of Reading 
is, to tale in its ſpiritual Food, and of Me- 
ditation, to digeſt it. 

And now, I hope, that whoſoever ſhall in 
the Sincerity of his Heart acquit himſelf as 
to all the foregoing Duties, and thereby pre- 
parc and adorn himſelf to mect and converſe 
with his Saviour at this divine Feaſt, ſhall 
never be accoſted with the Thunder of that 
dreadful Increpation from him, Friend, how 
cameſt thou in hither, nat having a Med - 
ling garment? 

But, becauſe I am very ſenſible, that all 
the particular Inſtances of Duty, which may 
one way or other contribute to the fitting of 
Men for this great one, can hardly be aſ- 
ſigned, and much leſs equally and univerſal- 
ly applied, where the Conditions of Men are 
lo very different, I ſhall gather them all into 
this one plain, full, and comprehenſive Rule ; 
namely, that all thoſe Duties which com- 
mon Chriſtianity always obliges a Chriſtian 
to, ought moſt eminently, and with an high. 
er and more exalted pitch of Devotion, to 

| X 4 be 
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be performed by him before the Sacrament , 
and convertibly, whatſocver Duties Divines 
preſcribe to be obſerved by him with a pe. 
culiar Fervour, and' Application of Mind, 
upon this occaſion, ought, in their Propor- 
tion, to be practiſed by him, through 
the whole Courſe of his chriſtian Conver- 
ſation. | 

And this is a ſolzd and ſure Rule. A 
Rule, that will never deccive or lurch the 
ſincere Communicant. A Rule, that by ad- 
ding Diſcretion to Devotion, will both 
keep him from being humourſome, ſingular, 
and phantaſtick in his Preparations before 
the Sacrament, and (which is worſe, and muſt 
_ fatally unravel all again) from being (as mol! 
are) looſe and remiſs after it; and thinking, 
that as ſoon as the Sacrament is over, their 
great Buſineſs is done, whereas indeed it is 
but begun. 

And now 1I fear, that, as I have been too 
long upon the whole, ſo I have been but 
too briefupon ſo many,and thoſe ſuch weigh- 
ty Particulars. But I hope you will ſupply 
this Defect, by enlarging upon them in your 
Practice; and make up the Omiſſions of the 
Pulpit, by the Meditations of the Cloſet. And 


G 
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God direct and aſſiſt us all in ſo concerning 
a Work. 


To whom be render'd and aſcrib'd, as is 
moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 
and Dominion, both now and * ever- 
more. Amen. 
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ISA. v. 20. 
72 0 unto them that call Evil Good, 7 
and Good Emil, &c. : 
lig 


HESE Words contain in them two 
things. G 
1. A Wo denounced; and, 

2. The Fin for which it is denounced ; to 
wit, the calling Evil Good, and Good Evil: 


ui 
Which Expreſſion may be taken two y- 
Ways. = 


* 


Firſt 
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Firſt, In a judicial, and more reſtrained 
Senſe : As it ſignifies the pronouncing of a 
guilty Perſon innocent, and an innocent 
zuilty, in the Courſe of Judgment. But 
this I take to be too particular, to reach wb | 
Deſign of the Words here. 

Secondly, It may be taken in a general, 
and more cnlarged Senſe ; as it importsa Miſ- 
repreſentation of thg Qualities of Things and 
Actions, to the common Apprehenſions of 
Men, abuſing their Minds with falſe Notions; 
and ſo by this Artifice making Evil paſs for 
Good, and Good for Evil, in all the great Con- 
cerns of Life. Where, by Good, I queſtion 
not, but Good morally ſo called, Bonum ho- 
neſtum ought (chiefly at leaſt) to be under- 
ſtood ; and that the Good of Profir, or 
Pleaſure, the Bonum utile or jucundum, 
hardly come into any Account here, as 
Things extremely below the principal De- 
ſign of the Spirit of God in this place. 

It is wonderful to conſider, that ſince 
Coad is the natural and proper Object, which 
all human Choice is carried out to; and E- 
vil that, which, with all its Might, it ſnuns, 
and flies from: And, ſince withal, there is 
that controuling Worth and Beauty in Good 
neſs, that, as ſuch, the i cannot but like, 

and 
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and deſire it; and, on the other ſide, that o. 
dious Deformity in Vice, that it never ſo much 
as offers itſelf to the Affections, or Practice 
of Mankind, but under the Diſguiſe and Co. 
lours of the other: And ſince all this is ea. 
ſily diſcernible by the ordinary Diſcourſes of 
the Underſtanding; and laſtly, ſince nothing 
paſſes into the Choice of the Will, but as it 
comes conycyed, and warranted by the Un. 
derſtanding, as worthy of its Choice ; I (ay, 
it is wonderful to conſider, that notwithſtand- 
ing all this, the Lives and Practices of the ge. 
ncrality of Men (in which Men certain) 
ſhould be moſt in carneſt) are almoſt wholly 
took up in a paſſionate Purſuit of what is E. 
vil, and in an equal Neglect, if not alſoan 
Abhorrence, of what is Good, This is cer. 
tainly ſo; and Experience, which is neither 
to be confuted, nor denied, does every minute 
prove the ſad Truth of this Aſſertion. 

But now, what ſhall be the Cauſe of all 
this? For, -ſo great, ſo conſtant, and ſo ge- 
neral a Practice muſt needs have, not only a 
Cauſe, but alſo a great, a conſtant, and a ge- 
meral Cauſe; a Cauſe every way commenſu- 
tate to ſuch an Effect: And this Cauſe mult 
of neceſſity be from one of thoſe two com- 
manding Powers of the Soul, the Lnderſtand. 


Lak, | ng) 
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ing, or the Mill. As for the Mill, though 
its Liberty be ſuch, that a ſuitable, or pro- 
per Good being propoſed to it, it hasa Power 
to refuſe, or not to chuſe it; yet it has 
no Power to chuſe Evil, conſidered abſo- 
lutely as Evil; this being directly againſt 
the Nature, and natural Method of its Work- 
ings. "x: * 
Neyertheleſs, it is but too manifeſt, that 
things Evil, extremely Evil, are both rea- 
dily choſen, and eagerly purſued and practi- 
ſed by it. And therefore it muſt needs be 
from that other governing Faculty of the Soul, 
the Underſtanding, which repreſents to the 
Mil things really Evil, under the Notion and 
Character of Good. And this, this is the true 
Source and Original of this great Miſchief, 
The ill chuſes, follows and embraces things 
evil and deſtructive; but it is, becauſe the 
Underſtanding firſt tells it, that they are 
good, and wholſame, and fit to be choſen” by 
it, One Man gives another a Cup of Poiſon, 
a thing as terrible as Death; but, at the ſame 
time, he tells him, that it is a Cordial, and 
ſo he drinks it off, and dies. 

From the beginning of the World, to this 
Day, there was never any great Villany act- 
ed by Men, but it was in the Strength? of 
CALLS {ome 
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ſome great Fallacy put upon their Minds by 
a falſe Repreſentation of Evil for Good, or 
Good for Evil. Inthe Day that thou eateſt 


thereof, thou fhalt ſurely die, ſays God to 


Adam; and ſo long as Adam believed this, he 
did not cat. But, ſays the Devil, in the Day 
that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt be ſo fat 
from ſurely dying, that thou ſhalt be immor- 
tal, and froma Man, grow into an Angel; 
and upon this different account of the thing, 
he preſently took the Fruit, and cat Mortality, 
Miſery, and Deſtruction to himſclf, and his 
whole Poſterity. | | 

And now, can there be a Vo or Curſe in 
all the Stores and Magazines of Vengeance, 
equal to the Malignity of ſuch a Practice; of 
which one ſingle Inſtance could involve all 
Mankind, paſt, preſent, andto come, in one 
univerſal and irreparable Confuſion > God 
commanded, and fold Man what was Good, 
but the Devil ſir-named it Evil, and thereby 


baffled the Command, turned the World 


topſy-turvy, and brought a new Chaos upon 
the whole Creation. 

But that I may give you a more full Diſcuſ- 
ſion of the Senſe and Deſign of the Words, I 
ſhall do it under theſe following Particulars : 


As, | 
Firſt 
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Firſt, 1 ſhall give you {6me general Ac- 
count of the Nature of Good and Evil, and 
the Reaſon upon which they are founded. 

Secondly, I ſhall ſhew that the Vay by 
whichGoodand Evil commonly operate upon 
the Mind of Man, is by thoſe reſpective Names 
or Appellations by {which they are notified, 
and conveyed to the Mind. And, 

Thirdly and Laſtly, I ſhall ſhew the Mſ- 
chief, directly, naturally, and unavoidably fol- 
lowing from the Miſapplication, and Confu- 
ſion of thoſe Names. 

And, I hope, by going over all theſe Par- 
ticulars, you may receive ſome tol erable Sa- 
tisfaction about this great Subject, which we 
have now before us. 

I. And firſt for the Nature of Good and 
Evil, what they are, and upon what they are 
founded. The Knowledge of this I look up- 
on asthe Foundation and Ground. work of all 
thoſe Rules, that cither moral Philoſophy, or 
Divinity, can give for the Direction of the 
Lives and Practices of Men; and conſequent- 
ly, ought to be reckoned as a firſt Principle; 
and that ſuch an one, that, for ought I ſee, 
the thorough Speculation of Good will be 
found much more difficult than the Practice. 
But when we ſhall hay e once given ſome Ac- 


COUNT 
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count of the Nature of Good, that of Evil 
will be known by Conſequence; as being 
only a Privation, or Abſence of Good, in a 
Subject capable of it, and proper for it. 

Now, Good in the general Nature, and No- 
tion of it, over and above the bare Being of a 
thing, connotes alſo a certainò uitableneſs or A. 
greeableneſs of it to ſome other thing : Accord- 
ing to which general Notion of Good applied 
to the particular Nature of moral Goodneſs, 
(upon which only we now inſiſt) a Thing or 
Action is ſaid to be morally Good or Evil, 
as it is agreeable, or diſagrecable, to right 
Reaſon, or to a rational Nature. And, as 

right Reaſon is nothing elſe but the Under. 
ſtanding, or Mind of Man, diſcourſing, and 
judging of Things truly, and as they are in 
themſelves; and as all Truth is unchangeably 
the ſame ; (that Propoſition, which is true at 
any time, being ſo for ever) ſo it mult follow, 
that the moral Goodneſs or Evil of Men's 
Actions, which conſiſt in their Conformity, 
or Inconformity to right Reaſon, muſt be 
alſo eternal, neceſſary, and unchangeablc. 
So that, as that, which is right Reaſon at 
any time, or in any Caſe, is always right 
Reaſon with relation to the ſame Time, 
and Caſe: In like manner, that which is 

8 morally 
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morally Good, or Evil at any Time, or 
in any Caſe, (ſince it takes its whole meaſure 
from Right Reaſon) muſt be alſo eternally, 
and unchangeably, a moral Good or Evil, 
with Relation to that Time, and to that Caſe. 
For Propoſitions concerning the Goodneſs, 

as well as concerning the Truth of Things, 
are neceſſary and perpetual. 

But you will ſay, may not the ſame AQi- 
on, as for Inſtance, the killing of a Man, be 
ſometimes morally Good, and ſometimes 
morally Evil? To wit, Good when it is the 
Execution of Juſtice upon a Malefactor; and 
Evil, when it is the taking away the Life of 
an innocent Perſon? 

To this I anſwer : That this indeed is true 
of Actions conſidered in their general Na- 
ture or Kind, but not conſidered in their par- 
ticular, individual Inſtances. For generally 
ſpeaking, to take away the Life of a Man, 
is neither morally Good, nor morally Evil, 
but capable of being either, as the Circum- 
ſtances of Things ſhall determine it; but 
every particular Act of Killing is of neceſſity 
accompanied with, and determin'd by ſeve- 
ral Circumſtances, which actually and una- 
voidably conſtitute, and denominate it either 

Vo I. II. * Guy 
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Good or Evil. And that, which being per: 
formed under ſuch and ſuch Circumſtances, 
is morally Good, cannot poſlibly, under the 
ſame Circumſtances, ever be morally Evil: 
And fo on the contrary. _ 

From whence we infer the villainous 
Falſhood of two Aſſertions, held and main- 
tained by ſome Perſons, and too much 
countenanced by ſome others in the World, 
As, 

Firſt, That God and Evil, Honeſt and 
Diſboneſt, are not Qualities exiſting or inhe. 
rent in things themſelves, but only founded 
in the Opinions of Men concerning Things. 
So that any Thing or Action, that has gained 
the general Approbation of any People, or 
Society of Men, ought, in reſpect of thoſe 
Perſons, to be eſteemed morally - Good, or 
Honeſt ; and, whatſocver falls under their ge- 
neral Diſapprobation, ought, upon the ſame 
Account, to be reckoned morally Evil, or 
Diſboneſt; which alſo, they would ſeem to 
prove from the very Signification of the word 
Honeſtus ; which, originally and ſtrictly, ſig- 
nifics no more than creditable, and is but a 
Derivative from Honor, which ſignifies Cre- 

dit or Honor; and, according to the Opi- 
nion 
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nion of ſome, (we know) that is lodg'd on- 

y in the Eſteem and Thoughts of thoſe who 

pay it, and not in the Thing, or Perſon, whom 

i is paid to. Thus for example, Thieving, or 

Robbing, was accounted amongſt the Spartans 
S ME agallant, worthy, and a creditable thing; and 
conſcquently,according to the Principle which 
we have mentioned, Thievery, amongſt the 
Spartans, was a Practice morally Good and 
Honeſt. Thus alſo, both with the Grecians, 
and the Romans, it was held a magnanimous, 
and highly laudable Act, for a Man under any 
great Or inſuperable Miſery, or Diſtreſs, to put 
n end to his own Life; and accordingly, with 
thoſe who had ſuch Thoughts of it, that, 
which we call Self-murder, was properly a 
good, an honeſt, and a virtuous Action. And, 


ot perſons of the higheſt and moſt acknowledg- 
aa brobity and Virtue amongſt them; ſuch as 
ne ¶ Marcus Cato, and Pomponius Atticus, actu- 
or Willy did it, and ſtand celebrated both by their 
to Norators and Hiſtorians, for ſo doing. And I 
Id Would alſo inſtance in other Actions of Ifoul- 
ig Wer and more unnatural Hue, which yet from 
ta Ihe Approbation and Credit they have found 


in ſome Countries and Places, have paſſed 
* jor good Morality in thoſe Places: But, out 
ion 1 2 of 
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of reſpect to common Humanity, as well as 
Divinity, I ſhall paſs them over. And thus 
much for the firſt Aſſertion, or Opinion. 

Secondly, The ſecond Opinion, or Poſiti. 
on, is, That Good and Evil, Honeſt and D;/- 
honeſt, are originally founded in the Lays 
and Conſtitutions of the Sovereign Civil 
Power, enjoining ſome Things or Actions, 
and prohibiting others. So that when any 
thing is found conducing to the Welfare of the 
Publick, and thereupon comes to be enated 
by Governors into a Law, it is forthwith 
thereby render'd morally Good and Honeſ 
and, on the contrary, Evil and Diſhonel, 
when, upon its Contrariety to the publick 
Welfare, it ſtands prohibited and condemi— 
cd by the ſame publick Authority. 

This was the Opinion heretofore of Epici 
rus, as it is repreſented by Gaſſendus; who 
underſtood his Notions too well, to miſ-re- 
preſentthem: And lately of one amongſt out 
ſelves, a leſs Philoſopher, though the greatct 
Heathen of the two, the infamous Author 
of the Leviathan. And the like lewd, ſcan- 
dalous, and immoral Doctrine, or wore (it 
poſſible) may be found in ſome Writers ol 
another kind of Note and Character; whom, 

one 
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one would have thought, not only Rcligi. 


on, but Shame of the World might have 
taught better things, 


who in his 4th Book and 5th Chapter, De 
Pontifice Romano, has this monſtrous Paſſage : 
That if the Pope ſhould through Error or 
„ WM Miſtake command Vices, and prohibit Vir- 
17 Wl © Znes, the Church would be bound in Con- 
he Wl © [erence to believe Vice to be good, and 
ed Virtue evil. I ſhall give you the whole 
th WF Paſſage in his own Words to a Tittle: «© Fides 
; Catholica docet omnem Virtutem eſſe bo- 
% nam, omne Vitium eſſe malum. Si autem 
ic erraret Papa, præcipiendo Vitia vel pro- 
nu: bibendo Virtutes, teneretur Eccleſia cre- 
« dere Vitia eſſe bona & Virtutes malas, 
ini vellet contra Conſcientiam peccare- 
yho good God! That any thing that wears the 
re · N Name of a Chri/tian, or but of a Man, ſhould 
our ¶ venture to own ſuch a villanous, impudent, 
ater {Wand blaſphemous Aſſertion in the Face of the 
tho: World, as this! What! muſt Murther, A. 
can · N cultery, Theft, Fraud, Extortion, Perjury, 
ſe (it Drunkenneſs, Rebellion, and the like, paſs 
rs ofWfor good and commendable Actions, and fit 
10MFto be practiſed? And Mercy, Chaſtity, Ju- 
one fice, Truth, Temperance, Loyalty, and ſin- 
Y 3 cere, 


Such as, for inſtance, Bellarmine himſelf, 
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cere Dealing, be accounted Things utter! 
Evil, Immoral, and not to be followed by 
Men, in caſe the Pope, who is generally 
weak, and almoſt always a wicked Man, 
ſhould by his Miſtake, and 2nfaliible Ino. 
rance, command the former, and forbid the 
latter? Did Chriſt himſelf ever aſſume ſuch 
a Power, as to alter the Morality of Actions, 
and to transform Vice into Virtue, and Vir. 
tue into Vice by his bare Word ? Certainly 
never did a grofler Paradox, or a wickeder 
Sentence drop from the Mouth or Pen of any 
mortal Man; ſince Reaſon or Religion hal 
any. Bcing in the World. 

And, I muſt confeſs, I have often with 
great Amazement wonder'd how it could 
poſſibly come from a Perſon of ſo great a Re. 
putation both for Learning and Virtue too, as 
the World allows Bellarmine to have been. 
But when Men give themſelves over to the 
Defence of wicked Intereſts, and falſe Propoli. 
tions, it is juſt with God to ſmite the greateſt 
Abilities with the greateſt Infatuations. 

But as for theſe two Poſitions, or Aſſer- 
tions, That the moral Good or Evil, the 
Honeſty or Diſhoneſty of human Actions, 
ſhould depend either upon the Opinions 0 
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upon the Laws of Men: They are certainly 


falſe in themſelves, becauſe they are infinite- 
ly abſurd in their Conſequences. Some ho 
which are ſuch as theſe. As, 

Firſt, If the moral Goodneſs, or Evil of 
Mens Actions were originally founded in, 
and ſo proceeded wholly from the Opinions, 
or Laws of Men, then it would follow, that 
they muſt change and vary according to the 
Change and Difference of the Opinions and 
Laws of Men: And conſequently, that the 
lame Action, under exactly the ſame Circum- 
ſtances, may be morally Good one day, and 
morally Evil another; and morally Good in 
one place, and morally Evil in another: For- 
almuch as the ſame Sovereign Authority may 
enact or make a Law, commanding ſuch or 
ſuch an Action to day, and a quite contrary 
Law forbidding the ſame Action to-morrow z 
and the very ſame Action,” under the ſame 
Circumſtances, may be commanded by Law 
in one Country, and prohibited by Law in 
another. Which being ſo, the Conſequence 
is manifeſt, and the Abſurdity of the Conſe- 
quent intolerable. 1 

Secondly, If the moral Goodneſs, or Evil 
of Mens Actions, depended originally upon 
human Laws, then thoſe Laws themſelves 
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could neither be morally Good nor Evil : 
The Conſequence is evident, becauſe thoſe 
Laws arc not commanded, or prohibited by 
any antecedent human Laws: And conſe- 
quently, if the moral Goodnefs, or Evil of 
any Act were to be derived only from a pre. 
cedent human Law, Laws themſelves not 
ſuppoſing a Dependence upon other prece- 
dent human Laws, could have no moral 
Googneſs or Evil in them. Which to al. 
ſert of any human Act, (ſuch as all human 
Laws eſſentially are, and muſt be) is certain- 

ly a very groſs Ablurdity. 
| Thirdly, If the moral Goodneſs, or Evil 
of Mens Actions were ſufficiently derived 
from human Laws, or Conſtitutions ; then, 
upon ſuppoſal that a divine Law ſhould (as 
it often does) command what is prohibited by 
human Laws, and prohibit what is command- 
ed by them, it would follow, that either ſuch 
Commands and Prohibitions of the divine 
Law do not at all affect the Actions of Men 
in Point of their Morality, ſo as to render 
them cither Good or Eyil, or, that the ſame 
Action, at the ſame time, may, in reſpect of 
the Divine Law commanding it, be morally 
Cood; and, in reſpe& of a human Law for- 
Want it, be morally Evil. Than which 
Conſequence 
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Conſequence nothing can be more clear, nor 
withal more abſurd. 

And many more of the like Nature, I could 
eaſily draw forth, and lay before you: 
Every falſe Principle or Propoſition being 
ſure to be attended with a numerous train of 
Abſurdities. ä 

But, as to the Subj ct matter now in hand; 
fo far is the Morality of human Actions, as 
tothe Goodneſs or Evil of them, from being 
founded in any human Law, that in very 
many, and thoſe the principal Inſtances of 
human Action, it is not originally founded 
in, or derived from ſo much as any Poſitive 
Divine Law. There being a Jus naturale 
certainly antecedent to all Jus poſiti um, ei- 
ther Humane or Divine; and that ſuch, as 
reſults from the very Nature and Being of 
Things, as they ſtand in ſuch a certain Ha- 
bitude, or Relation to one another : To which 
Relation, whatſocver is done agreeably, is 
morally and eſſentially Good; and, whatſo- 
ever is done otherwiſe, is, at the ſame rate, 
morally Evil. 

And this I ſhall exemplifie in thoſe two 
grand comprehenſive, moral Dutics, which 
Man is for ever obliged to, his Duty towards 
Cod, and his Duty towards his Neighbour. 

And 
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And firſt, for his Duty towards God; 
which is, To love and obey him with all his 
Heart, and all his Soul. It is certain that 
fora rational, intelligent Creature to conform 
himſelf to the Will of God inall Things, car. 
ries in it a moral Rectitude, or Goodneſs; 
and, to diſobcy or oppoſe his Will in any 
thing, imports a moral Obliquity, before God 
ever deals forth any particular Law, or Com. 
mand to ſuch a Creature: There being a ge- 
neral Obligation upon Man to obey all God“ 
Laws, whenſoever they ſhall be declared, be- 
fore any particular Inſtance of Law comes 
actually to be declared. But now whence is 
this? Why, from that eſſential Suit ableneſi, 
which Obedience has to the Relation which 
is between a rational Creature, and his Crea 
tor. Nothing in Nature being more irrational, 
and irregular, and conſequently more immo- 
ral, than for an intelligent Being to oppoſe, 
or diſobey that Sovereign, Supreme ill, 
which gave him that Being, and has withal! 
the ſole and abſolute Diſpoſal of him in all 
his Concerns. So that there needs no poſitive 
Law, or Sanction of God to ſtamp an Obli- 
quity, upon ſuch a Diſobedience: Since it 
cleaves to it eſſentially, and by way of na- 
tural reſulr from it, upon the account of that 

: utter 
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utter Unſuitableneſs which Diſobedicnce has 


to the Relation which Man naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily ſtands in towards his Maker. 
And then, in the next place, for his Duty 


to his Neighbour. The whole of which is 
comprized in that great Rule, of doing as a 


Man would be done by. We may truly af- 
firm, that the Morality of this Rule does not 
originally derive itſelf from thoſe Words of 
our Saviour, Mat. vii. 12. Whatſoever ye 
would that Men ſhould do unto you, do ye 
even ſo unto them : No, nor yet from Moſes 
or the Prophets; but it is as old as Adam, and 
bears Date with human Nature itſelf; as 
ſpringing from that primitive Relation of 
Equality, which all Men, as Fellow Creatures 
and Fellow Subjects to the ſame Supreme 
Lord, bear to one another, in reſpect of that 
common Right which every Man has equally 
to his Life, and to the proper Comforts of 
Life; and conſequently, to all Things na- 
turally neceſſary to the Support of both. 

Nov, whatſoever one Man has a Right to 
keep or poſſeſs, no other Man can have a 
Right to take from him. So that no Man 
has a Right to expect that from, or to do 
that to another, which that other has not an 
equal Right to expect from, and to do to 
| him, 
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him, Which Parity of Right, as to all things 
purely natural, being undoubtedly the Re- 


ſult of Nature itſelf, can any thing be infer. 


red from thence more conformable to Rea- 
ſon, and conſequently of agreater moral Re- 
Qitude, than that ſuch an Equality of Right 
ſhould alſo cauſe an Equality of Behaviour 
between Man and Man, as to all thoſe mutual 


Offices and Intercourſes, in which Life, and 


the Happineſsof Life are concerned? Nothing 
ccrtainly can ſhine out, and ſhew itſelf by 
the mere Light of Reaſon, as an higher and 
more unqueſtionable Piece of Morality than 


| this, nor as a more confeſſed Deviation from 


Morality than the contrary Practice. 

From all which Diſcourſe, I think we may 
without Preſumption conclude, that the Ra- 
tionis Boni & Mali; the Nature of Good 
and Evil, as to the principal Inſtances of both, 
ſpring from that eſſential Habitude or Rela- 
tion, which the Nature of one thing bears to 
another by virtue of that Order which they 
ſtand placed in here in the World, by the 
very Law and Condition of their Creation; 
and, for that Reaſon, do and muſt precede 
all poſitive Laws, Sanctions, or Inſtitutions 
whatſoever: Good and Evil are in Morality, 
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the World; founded in, and divided by that 
fixt and unalterable Situation, which they 
have reſpectively in the whole Body of the 
Univerſe: Or, as the Right Hand is diſcrimi- 
nated from the Left, by a natural, neceſſary, 
and never to be confounded DiſtinCtion. 

And thus I have done with the fiſt Thing 
propoſed, and given you ſuch an account of 
the Nature of Good and Evil, as the Meaſure 
of the preſent Exerciſe and Occaſion would 
allow. Paſs we now to the 

2. Which is to ſhew, that the way by 
which Good and Evil generally operate upon 
the Mind of Man, is by thoſe Words or Names 
by which they are notified and conveyed to 
the Mind. Words are the Signs and Sym- 
bols of Things; and, as in accounts, Cy- 
phers and Figures paſs for real Sums; ſo in 
the Courſe of human Affairs, Words and 
Names paſs for Things themſelves. For Things, 
or Objects, cannot enter into the Mind, as 
tney ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own 
natural Bulk paſs into the Apprehenſion; 
but they are taken in by their Ideas, their 
Notions or Reſemblances ; which imprinting 
themſelves after a ſpiritual, immaterial man- 
ner, in the Imagination; and from thence 
under a farther Refinement, paſſing into the 
3 Intellect, 
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Intellect, are by that expreſſed by certain 
Words or Names found out and invented 
by the Mind, for the Communication of its 
Conceptions or Thoughts to others. So that 
as Conceptions are the Images or Reſemblan. 
ces of Things to the Mind within itſelf; in 
like manner are Words or Names the Marks, 
Tokens or Reſemblances of thoſe Concep- 
tions to the Minds of them whom we con- 
verſe with: Ta & T5 Quvj ra & Ty NH 
rahnud roi ron, being the known Maxim 
laid down by the Philoſopher, as the firſt and 
moſt fundamental Rule of all Diſcourſe. 
This therefore is certain, That in human 
Life, or Converſation, Fords ſtand for Things; 
the common Buſineſs of the World not being 
capable of being managed otherwiſe: For by 
theſe, Men come to know one another's 
Minds: By theſe, they convenant and confe. 
derate: By theſe, they buy and ſell, they deal 
and trafficx. In ſhort, Words are the great 
Inſtruments both of Practice and Deſn; 
which, for the moſt part, move wholly in the 
Strength of them. Foraſmuch as it is the Na. 


ture of Man both to will and to do, according 


to the Perſuaſion he has of the Good and Evil 


of thoſe Things that come before him; and 


to take up his Perſuaſions according to 


I the 
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the Repreſentations made to him of thoſe 
Qualities, by their reſpective Names, or Ap- 
pellations. 

This is the true and natural Account of 
this matter; and it is all that I ſhall remark 
upon this ſecond Head. I procced now 
to the | 

3. Which is, to hew the Miſchief which 
directly, naturally, and una voidably follows 
from the Miſapplication and Confuſion of thoſe 
Names. And, in order to this, I ſhall pre- 
mile theſe two Conſiderations. 

1. That the generality of Mankind is whol- 
ly and abſolutely governed by Words and 
| Names; wzthout, nay, for the moſt part, 
| even agarnſt the Knowledge Men have of 
B Things. The Multitude, or common Rout, 

; like a Drove of Sheep, or an Herd of Oxen, 
may be managed by any Noiſe, or Cry, which 
their Drivers ſhall accuſtom them to. 

And, he who will ſet up for a skilful Ma- 
nager of the Rabble, ſo long as they have 
but Ears to hear, necds never cnquire, whe- 
ther they have any Underſtanding whereby to 
Judge ; but with two or three popular, emp- 
ty Words, ſuch as Popery and Superſtition, ' 
Right of the Subject, Liberty of Conſcience, | 
Lord Feſus Chriſt, well tuned and humourcd, | 
| may | 
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may whiſtle them backwards and forwards, 
upwards and downwards, till he is weary, 
and get up upon their Backs when he is 
ſo. 

As for the meaning of the word itſelf, that 
may ſhift for itſelf; and, as for the Senſe 
and Reaſon of it, that has little or nothing 
to do here; only let it ſound full and round, 
and chime right to the Humour, which is at 
preſent agog, (juſt as a big, long, rattling 
Name is ſaid to command even Adoration 
from a Spaniard) and, no doubt, with this 
powerful, ſenſleſs Engine the Rabble-driver 
ſhall be able to carry all before him, or to 
draw all after him, as he pleaſes. For, a plau- 
ſible inſignificant Word, in the Mouth of an 
expert Demagogue, is a dangerous and a 
dreadful Weapon. 

You know, when Czſar's Army mutinicd, 
and grew troubleſome, no Argument from 
Intcreſt, or Reaſon, could ſatisfie or appcaſc 

them: But, as ſoon as he gave them the Ap- 
pellation of Quirites, the Tumult was im- 
mediately huſh'd, and all were quiet and con- 
tent, and took that one Word in good Pay- 
ment for all. Such is the trivial Slightneſs 
and Levity of moſt Minds. And indeed, take 
any Paſſion of the Soul of Man, while it is 
predo- 
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predominant, and a float, and, juſt in the cri- 
tical Height of it, nick it with ſome /ucky, or 
unlucky Word, and you may as certainly over- 
rule it to your own Purpoſe, as a Spark of Fire, 
falling upon Gun- powder, will infallibly blow 
it up. 

The Truth is, he who ſhall duly conſider 
theſe Matters, will find that there is a certain 
Bewitchery, or Faſcination in Words, which 
makes them operate witha Force beyond what 
we can naturally give an account of. For, 
would not a Man think, ill Deeds, and ſhrewd 
Turns, ſhould reach farther, and ſtrike deeper 
than ill Words? And yet many Inſtances 
might be given, in which Men have much 
more caſily pardoned ill Things done, than ill 
Things ſaid againſt them: Such a peculiar 
Rancour and Venom do they leave behind 
them in Mens Minds, and ſo much more 
poyſonouſly and incurably does the Ser- 
pent bite with his Tongue, than with his 
Tetth. | 

Nor are Men prevailed upon at this odd, 
unaccountable Rate, by bare Words, only 
thrdhgh A Defect of Knowledge; but ſome- 
times alſo do they ſuffer themſelves to be car- 
ted away with theſe PuffFof Wind, even 
contrary to Knowledge and Experience itſelf. 

n ' For 
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For otherwiſe, how could Men be brought 
to ſurrender up their Reaſon, their Intereſt, 
and their Credit to Flattery ? Groſs, fulſom, 
abuſive Flattery ; indeed more abuſive and re- 
proachful, upon a true Eſtimate of Things 
and Perſons, than the rudeſt Scoffs, and the 
ſharpeſt Invectives. Yet ſo it is, that though 
Men know themſelves utterly void of thoſe 
Qualities and Perfections, which the impu. 
dent Sycophant, at the ſame time, both al:- 
cribes to them, and in his Sleeve laughs at 
them for believing ; nay, though they know 
that the Flatterer himſelf knows the Falſhood 
of his own Flatteries, yet they ſwallow the 
fallacious Morſel, lovethe Impoſtor, and with 
both Arms hug the Abuſe; and that to ſuch 
a Degree, that no Offices of Friendſhip, no 
real Services ſhall be able to lie in the Balance 
againſt thoſe luſcious Falſhoods, which Flat- 
tery ſhall feed the Mind of a Fool in Power 
with; the Sweerneſs of the one infinitely o- 
vercomes the Subſtance of the other. 

And therefore, you ſhall ſeldom ſee, that 
ſuch an one cares to have Men of Worth, 
Honeſty, and Veracity about him; for, ſuch 
Perſons cannot fall down and worſhip Stocks 
and Stones, though they are placed never ſo 
high above them. But their Zea is Tea, and 

FA their 
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their Nay, Nay ; and they cannot admire a 
Fox for his Sincerity, a Wolf for his Gene- 
toſity, nor an Aſs for his Wit and Ingenuity 
and therefore can never be acceptable to thoſe 
whoſe whole Credit, Intereſt, and Advantage 
lies in their not appearing to the World, 
what they are really in themſelves. None 
are, or can be welcome to ſuch, but thoſe 
who ſpeak Paint and Waſh; for that is the 
thing they love; and, no wonder, ſince it is 
the Thing they need. 

There is hardly any Rank, Order or De- 
gree of Men, but more or leſs have been 
captivated and enſlaved by Words. It isa 
Weakneſs, or rather a Fate, which attends 
both high and low; the States-man, who 
holds the Helm, as well as the Peaſant who 
holds the Plough. So that if ever you find an 
gnoramus in Place and Power, and can have 
ſo little Conſcience,and ſo much Confidence, 
35 to tell him to his Face, that he has a Wit 
and an Underſtanding above all the World 
beſide; and * That what his own Reaſon can- 
nt ſuggeſt to him, neither can the united 
Reaſon of all Mankind put together; I dare 
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undertake, that, as fulſome a Doſe as you 
give him, he ſhall readily take it down, and 
admitthe Commendation, though he cannot 
believe the Thing: Blanditiæ etiam cum ex- 
cluduntur, placent, ſays Seneca. Tell him, 
that no Hiſtory or Antiquity can match his 
Policies and his Conduct; and preſently the 
Sot (becauſe he knows neither Hiſtory, nor 
Antiquity) ſhall begin to meaſure himſelf by 
himſelf, (which is the only ſure way for him 
not to fall ſhort) and ſo immediately amongſt 
his outward Admirers, and his inward De- 
ſpiſers, - vouched alſo by a Teſte Meipſo, Ml © 


he ſteps forth an exact Politician ; and, by 


a' wonderful, and new way of arguing, N 
proves himſelf zo Fool, becauſe, forſooth, the WM 
Sycophant, who tells him ſo, is an egrc- MI ® 
gious Knave. | in 
But to give you yet a groſſer Inſtance of ht 
the Force of Words, and of the extreme Va MW *! 


 S nity of Man's Nature in being influenced by W. 
them, hardly ſhall you meet with any per— co 
ſon, Man or Woman, ſo aged, or ill-favour- ¶ ni. 
ed, but if you will venture to commend them (li 
for their Comlineſs; nay, and for their Youth Fe 
too, though Time out of Mind is wrote upon I fat 
every Line of their Face; yet they ſhall take © in 
it very well at your Hands, and begin to think W. 
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with themſelves, that certainly they have ſome 
Perfections, which the generality of the World 
are not ſo happy as to be aware of. 

But now, are not theſe (think we) ſtrange 
Self. deluſions, and yet atteſted by common 
Experience, almoſt every Day? But whence, 
in the mean time, can all this proceed, but 
from that beſotting Intoxication, which this 
verbal Magick (as I may ſo call it) brings up- 
on the Mind of Man? For, can any thing in 
Nature have a more certain, deep, and unde- 
niable Effect, than Folly has upon Man's Mind, 
and Age upon his Body? And yet we ſee, that 
in both theſe, Words are able to perſuade 
Men out of what they find and feel, to re- 
verſe the very Impreſſions of Senſe, and to 
amuſe Men with Fancies and Paradoxes, even 
in ſpight of Nature, and Experience. But 
ſince it would be endleſs to purſue all the Par- 
ticulars in which this Humour ſhews itſelf; 
whoſoever would have one, full, lively an 
complete View of an empty, ſhallow, ſelf-· opi- 
nionatedGrandee, ſurrounded by his Flatterers- 
(like a choice Diſh of Meat by a Company of 
Fellows commending, and devouring it at the 
ſame time) let him caſt his Eye upon Ahab 
in the midſt of his falſe Prophets, 2 Kings xxii. 
Where we have them all with one Voice for 
| 2 3 giving 
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giving them a Caſt of their Court-Prophecy, 
and ſending him, in a Complement, to be 
knockt on the Head at Ramoth Gilead. But, 
ſays Fehoſhaphat, (who ſmelt the Paraſite 
through the Prophet) in the 7th wer. Is 
there not a Prophet of the Lord beſides, that 
we may enquire of him? Why yes, ſays Ahab, 
there is yet one Man by whom we may enquire 
of the Lord ; but I hate him, for he doth nat 
' propheſy Good coneerning me, but Evil. Ah 
That was his Crime; the poor Man was ſo 
good a Subject, and ſo bad a Courtier, as to 
venture to ſerve, and ſave his Prince, whether 
he would or no; for, it ſeems, to give Ahah 
ſuch Warning as might infallibly have pre- 
vented his Deſtruction, was eſteemed by him 
Evil, and to puſh him on head. long into it, 
becauſe he was fond of it, was accounted 
Good. Theſe were his new Meaſures of 
Good and Evil. And therefore, thoſe who 
knew how to make their Court better, (as the 
Word is) tell him a bold Ly e in God's Name, 
and therewith ſent him packing to his certain 
Doom; thus calling Evil Good at the Coſt of 
their Prince's Crown, and his Life too. But 
what cared they? They knew that it would 
pleaſe, and that was enough for them ; there 
being always a ſort of Men in the World, 
3 (whom 
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(whom others have an Intereſt to ſerve by) 
who had rather a great deal be pleaſed, than 
be ſafe. Strike them under the fifth Rib 
provided at the ſame time you k;/s them 
too, as Foab ſerved Abner, and you may 
both deſtroy and oblige them with the ſame 
Blow. 

Accordingly, in the xxx" of 1/azah, we find 
ſome arrived to that pitch of Sottiſhneſs, and 
ſo much in Love with their own Ruin, as to 
own plainly and roundly what they would 
be at; inthe 13th verſe, Propheſie not unto 
us, ſay they, right things, but propheſie to 
us ſmooth things. As if they had ſaid, do 
but oil the Razor for us, and let us alone to 
cut our own Throats. Such an Enchantment 
is there in Words; and ſo fine a thing does it 
ſeem to ſome, to be ruined plauſibly, and to 
be uſhered to their Deſtruction with Panegy- 
rick and Acclamation: A ſhameful, though 
irrefragable Argument of the abſurd Empire 
and Uſurpation of Words over things; and, 
that the greateſt Aﬀairs, and moſt impor- 
tant Intereſts of the World, are carried on 
by Things, not as they are, but as they are 
called. | 

And thus much for the firſt thing which 1 

Z 4 thought 
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thought neceſſary to premiſe to the Proſecu- 
tion of our third Particular. 

2. The other Thing to be premiſed, is this; 
That as the generality of Men are wholly go- 
vern'd by Names and Words; ſo there is 
nothing, in which they arc ſo remarkably, 
and powerfully govern'd by them, as in 
matters of Good and Evil; ſo far as theſe 
Qualities relate to, and affect the Actions of 
Men. A Thing certainly of a moſt fatal 
and pernicious Import. For, though in mat. 
ters of mere Speculation, it is not much the 
Concern of Society, whether or no Men pro- 
ceed wholly upon Truſt, and take the bare 
Word of others, for what they aſſent to; 
ſince it is not much material to the Welfare 
either of Government, or of themſelves 
whether they opine right or wrong, and 
whether they be Philoſophers, or no. But 
it is vaſtly the concern both of Government, 
and of themſelves too, whether they be mo- 
rally good or bad, honeſt or diſhoneſt. And 
ſurely, it is hardly poſſible for Men to 
make it their Buſineſs to be virtuous or 
honeſt, while Vices are called and pointed 


they all the while ſuppoſe the Nature of (© 
Thingsto be truly and faithfully ſignified by Y © 
. their 
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their Names, and thereupon believe as they 
hear, and prat7iſe as they believe. And that 
this is the Courſe of much the greater part of 
the World, thus to take up their Perſuaſions 
concerning Good and Evil by an implicit 
Faith, anda full Acquicſcence in the Word 
of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to them 
under theſe Characters, I ſhall prove by two 
Reaſons; and thoſe ſuch as (I fear) will not 
only be found Reaſons to evince that Men 
actually do ſo ; but alſo ſad Demonſtrati- 
ons to conclude that they are never like 

to do otherwiſe. | 
Firſt, The firſt of which ſhall be taken 
from that Similitude, Neighbourhood and 
Affinity, which is between Vice and Virtue, 
Good and Evil, in ſeveral notable Inſtances 
of each. For, though the general Natures, 
and Definitions of theſe Qualities are ſuffici- 
ently diſtant from one another, and ſo in no 
danger of a promiſcuous Confuſion ; yet when 
they come to ſubſiſt in Particulars, and to be 
cloathed,and attended with ſeveral Accidents, 
and Circumſtances, the Caſe is hereby much 
altered; for then, the Diſcernment is neither ſo 
calic, nor yet ſo certain. Thus it is not al- 
ways ſo obvious to diſtinguiſh between an Act 
of Liberality, and an Act of Prodigality; be- 
| tween 
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tween an At of Courage, and an Act of Raſh. 
neſs; an Act of Puſillanimity, and an Act of 
great Modeſty or Humanity: Nay, and ſome 
have had the good Luck to have their very 
Dullneſs dignified with the Name of Gravity, 
and to be no ſmall Gainers by the Miſtake. 
And many more ſuch Actions of dubious Qua- 
lity might be inſtanced in, too numerous to be 
here recounted, or inſiſted on. In all which, and 
the like, it requiring too great a Sagacity for 
vulgar Minds to draw the Line nicely and ex- 
actly between Vice and Virtue, and to adjuſt 
the due Limits of cach ; it is no wonder, if 
moſt Men attempt not a laborious Scrutiny 
into Things themſelves, but only takc 
Names and Words, as they firſt come, and 
ſo without any more ado reſt in them; it 
being ſo much caſter, in all Diſquiſitions of 
Truth, to ſuppoſe, than to prove, and to be- 
lieve, than to diſtinguiſh. 

Secondly, The other Reaſon of the ſame 
| ſhall be taken from the great, and natural In- 
ability of moſt Men to judge exactly of 
Things ; which makes it very difficult for them 
to diſcern the real Good and Evil of what 
comes before them, to conſider, and weigh 
Circumſtances, to ſcatter, and look through 
the Miſts of Error, and ſo ſeparate Appear. 

| ances 
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ances from Realities. For the greater Part of 
Mankind is but flow and dull of Apprehen- 
fon 3 and therefore in many Caſes under a 
Neceſſity of ſeeing with other Mens Eyes, 
and judging with other Mens Underſtandings. 
Nature having manifeſtly contrived things ſo, 
that the Vulgar, and the Many, are fit only 
tobe /ed or driven, but by no means fit to 
guide or direct themſelves. 

To which their want of judging or diſcern- 
ing Abilities, we may add alſo their want of 
Leiſure and Opportunity to apply their 
Minds to ſuch a ſerious and attentive Conſide- 
ration, as may let them into a full Diſcovery 
of the true Goodneſs and Evil of things; 
which are Qualities, which ſeldom difplay 
themſelves to the firſt View: For in moſt. 


things, Good and Evil lie ſhuffled and thruſt 


up together in a confuſed Heap; and it is Stu- 
dy and Intention of Thought which muſt 
draw them forth, and range them under their 
diſtindt Heads. But there can be no Study, 
vithout Time; and the Mind muſt abidand 
dwell upon Things, or be always a Stranger 
tothe Inſide of them. Through Deſire (lays 
Solomon) 4 Man having ſeparated himſelf, 
ſeeketh and intermeddleth with all Wiſdom, 
Prov. xViii. 12. There muſt be Leiſure and a 
7» | Retire- 
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Retirement, Solitude, and a Sequeſtration of 
a Man's ſelf from the Noiſe and Toil of the 
World: For Truth ſcorns to be ſeen by Eyes 
too much fixt upon inferior Objects. It lies 
too deep to be fetcht up with the Plough, and 
too cloſe to be beaten out with the Hammer. 
It dwells not in Shops or Work-houſcs ; nor 
till the late Age was it ever known, that any 
one ſerved ſeven Years to a Smith or a Taylor, 
that he might at the End thereof proceed Ma. 
ſter of any other Artes, but ſuch as thoſe Trades 
taught him; and much leſs that he ſhould 
commence Doctor, or Divine, from the Shop- 
board, or the Anvil; or from whiſtling to: 

| Team, come to preach to a Congregation, 
Theſe were the peculiar, extraordinary Pri- 
vileges of the late bleſſed Times of Light and 
Inſpiration : Otherwiſe Nature will ſtill hold 
on its old Courſe, never doing any thing 
which is conſiderable without the Aſſiſtance 
of its two great Helps, Art and Induſtry, 
But above all, theKnowledgeof what is Good, 
and what is Evil, what ought, and what ought 
not to be done, inthe ſeveral Offices and Re- 
lations of Life, is a thing too large to be com- 
paſſed, and too hard to be maſter d, ak 


Brains and Study, Parts and Cont 
which Providence never ought tf W 


much 
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much the greateſt Part of Mankind Poſſeſ- 

ſors of. And conſcquently thoſe who are not 
ſo, muſt, for the Knowledge of moſt things, 
depend upon thoſe who are; and receive their 
Information concerning G and Evil. from 
ſuch verbal or nominal Repreſentations of 
each, as ſhall be imparted to them by thoſe, 
whoſe Ability, and Integrity, they have Cauſe 
to rely upon, for a faithful Account of theſe 
Matters. 

And thus, from theſe two great Conſide- 
rations premiſed; 1. That the Generality of 
the World are wholly governed by Words and 
Names; And 2. That the chief Inſtance 
in which they are ſo, is in ſuch Words and 
Names, as import the Good or Evil of things; 
(Which both the Difficulty of Things them- 
ſelves, and the very Condition of haman Na- 
ture conſtrains much the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind to take wholly upon Truſt :)I ſay, from 
theſe two Conſiderations, muſt needs be in- 
ferr'd, what afatal, deviliſh, and deſtruQive 
Effect the Miſapplication and Confuſion of 
theſe great governing Names of Good and 
Evil muſt inevitably have upon the Socie- 
ties of Men. The comprehenſive Miſchief 
df which, will appear from this, that it takes 
in both thoſe ways, by which the greateſt 
FE 
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Evils and Calamities which are incident to 
Man, do directly break in upon him. 
The firſ# of which is by his being deceiv- 


ed, and the ſecond by his being miſrepreſented. 


And firſt, for the firſt of theſe. I do not in 
the leaſt doubt, but if a true and juſt Com-. 
putation could be made of all the Miſerics 
and Misfortunes that befall Men in this World, 
two thirds of them, at leaſt, would be 
found reſolveable into their being deceived by 
falſe Appearances of Good: Firſt deluding 
their Apprehenſions, and then by natural 
Conſequence perverting their Actions; from 
which are the great Iſuesof Life and Death; 


ſince according to the eternal Sanction of God 


and Nature, ſuch as a Man's Actions are for 
Good or Evil, ſuch ought alſo his Condition 
to be for Happineſs or Miſery. 

Now all Deception in the Courſe of Life 
is indeed nothing elſe but a Lye reduced 
to Practice, and Falſhood paſſing from 
Words into Things. 

For is a Man impoveriſhed and undone 
by the Purchaſe of an Eſtate? Why, it is, 
| becauſe he bought an Impoſture; pay'd down 

his Money for a Lye, and' by the help of 
the beſt and ableſt Counſel (forſooth) that 
could be had, took a bad Title for a good. 

: Is 
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Is a Man unfortunate in Marriage ? Still 

it is becauſe he was deceived ; and put his 

Neck in the Snare, before he put it into the 

Toke, and ſo took that for Virtue and Affecti- 

on, which was nothing but Vice in a DiCſ- 

guiſe, and a deviliſh Humour under a de. 

mure Look. : | | 

Is he again unhappy and calamitous in 

his Friendſhips? Why, in this alſo, it is be- 

cauſe he built upon the Air, and trod upon 9 

a Quickſand, and took that for Kindneſs * 

and Sincerity, which was only Malice and 

Deſign, ſeeking an Opportunity to ruin him 

effectually, and to overturn him in all his In- 

| tereſts by the ſure, but fatal Handle of his 
| own Good-Nature and Credulity. 

| And laſtly, is a Man betrayed, loſt, and 

blown by ſuch Agents, and Inſtruments, as 

| he employs in his greateſt and neareſt Con- 

| cerns? Why, ſtill the Cauſe of it is from 


this, that he miſplaced his Confidence, took 
Hypocriſie for Fidelity, and fo relied upon 
. the Services of a pack of Villains, who de- 


ſigned nothing but their own Game, and to 
ſtake him, while they played for themſelves. 
But not to mention any more Particulars, 
there is no Eſtate, Office, or Condition of 
Life whatſocyer, but groans and labours 
. under 


. 
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under the killing Truth of what we have 


aſſerted. ; ; 

For it is this which F560 not only ( 
private Perſons, but Kingdoms and Govern- p 
ments, by keeping them ignorant of thcir q 
own Strengths and Weakneſſes; and it is evi- | 


dent that Governments may be equally de- 
ſtroyed by an Ignorance of either. For 
the Weak, by thinking themſelves ſtrong, 
are induced to venture and proclaim War 
againſt that which ruins them; and the 
Strong, by conceiting themſelves weak, are 
thereby render'd as unactive, and conſe- 
quently as uſeleſs, as if they really were ſo. 
In Luke xiv. 3 1. When a King with ten Thou- 
ſand is to meet a King coming againſt him 
with twenty thouſand, our Saviour adviſes 
him, before he ventures the Iſſue of a Bat- 
tle, to fit down and conſider. But now a 
falſe gloſling Paraſite would give him quite 
another kind of Counſel, and bid him on- 
ly reckon his ten thouſand forty, call * 
his Fool hardineſs Valour, and then he may I K 
go on boldly, becauſe blindly, and by miſta- p. 
king himſelf for a Lyon, c come to pcriſh like * 
an . 


— 


in 
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In ſhort, it is this great Plague of the 
World, Deception, which takes wrong Mea- 
ſures, and makes falſe Muſturs almoſt in 
every Thing; which ſounds a Retreat in- 
ſtead of a Charge, and a Charge inſtead of 
a Retreat ; which overthrows whole Armies ; 
and ſometimes by one lying Word, treache- 
rouſly caſt out, turns the Fate and Fortune 
of States and Empires, and lays the moſt 
flouriſhing Monarchies in the Duſt. A 
blind Guide is certainly a great Miſ> 
chief, but a Guide that 4/znds thoſe whom 
he ſhould lead, is undoubtealy a much 
greater. | 

Secondly, The other great and undoing 
Miſchief, which befalls Men upon the fore- 
mentioned Account, is by their being miſ- 
repreſented. Now, as by calling Evil Good, 
a Man is miſrepreſented to himſelf in the Way 
of Flattery ; ſo by calling Good Evil, he is 
miſrepreſented to others in the Way of Sau- 
der and Detraction. I ſay Detraction, that 
killing, poyſoned Arrow drawn out of the 
Devil's Quiver, which is always fly ing a- 
broad, and doing Execution in the Dark; a- 
gainſt which no Virtue is a Defence, no In- 


nocence a Security, For, as by Flattery, a 


Man is uſually brought to open his Boſom 
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to his mortal Enemy; ſo by Detraction, and 
a ſlanderous miſreport of Perſons he. is of- 
ten brought to {hut the ſame even to his beſt 
and trueſt Friends. In both Caſes he receives 
a fatal Blow, ſince that which lays a Man 
open to an Enemy, and that which ſtrips 
him of a Friend, equally attacks him in 
all thoſe Intereſts, that are capable of be- 
ing weakened by the one, and ſupported by 
the other. 

4 The moſt direct and efficacious way to 
ruin any Man, is to miſ-repreſent him; and 
it often ſo falls out, that it wounds on both 
ſides, and not only mauls the Perſon miſ re- 
preſented, but him alſo, to whom he is miſ- 
repreſented: For if he be great and power- 
ful (as Spies and Pick-thanks ſeldom apply 
to any others) it generally provokes him 
through Miſtake to perſecute and tyrannize 
over; nay, and ſometimes, even to dip his 
Hands in the Blood of the Innocent and the 
Juſt, and thereby involve himſelf in ſuch a 
Guilt, as ſhall arm Heaven and Earth a- 
gainſt him, the Vengeance of God, and the 
Indignation of Men; who will both eſ⸗ 
pouſe the Quarrel of a bleeding Innocence, 
and heartily joyn Forces againſt an inſult- 
| | : ing 
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ing Baſeneſs; eſpecially when back d with 
Greatneſs, and ſet on by Milinformation; 
Hiſtories are full of ſuch Examples. 

Beſides that, it is rarely found, that Men 
hold their Greatneſs for Term of Life; tho 
their Baſeneſs, for the moſt patt, they do; 
and then, according to the common Vi- 
ciſſitude and Wheel of Things, the Proud 
and the Inſolent muſt take their Turn too; 
and after long trampling upon others, come; 
at length, plaudente & gaudente Mundo, 
to be trampled upon themifelves. For, as 
Tully has it in his Oration for Milo; Non 
ſemper Viator a Latrone, nonnunquam ti. 
am Latro a Viatore occiditur. 

- But to paſs from Particulars to Comal 
nities: Nothing can be imagined more de- 
ſtructive to Society than this villanous 
practice. For it robs the Publick of all that 
Benefit and Advantage, that it may juſtly 
claim, and ought to receive, from the Worth 
and Virtue of particular Perſons, by ren- 
dring their Virtue utterly inſignificant. For 
Good itſelf can do no good, while it paſſes 
for Evil; and an honeſt Man is, in effect, 
uſeleſs, while he is accounted a Anave: 
Both Things and Perſons ſubſiſt by their 
Reputation. 
ESE? Aa 2 An 
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An unjuſt Sentence from a Tribunal may 
condemn an innocent Perſon ; but Miſre- 
preſentation condemns Innocence itſelf. For 
it is this which revives, and imitates that in- 
human Barbarity of the old Heathen Perſe- 
cutors, wrapping up. Chriſtians in the Skins of 
wild Beaſts, that ſo they might be worricd 
and torn in pieces by Dogs. Do but paint an 
Angel black, and that is enough to make him 
paſs for a Devil. Let us blacken him, let 
us blacken him what we can, ſaid the Miſ- 
creant * Harriſon, of the bleſſed King upon 
the Wording and drawing up his Charge a- 
gainſt his approaching Tryal. And when any 
Man is to be run down, and ſacrificed to the 
Luſt of his Enemies, as that Royal Martyr 
Was, even his Good (according to the Apoſtle's 
Phraſe) ſhall be Evil ſpoken of. He muſt firſt 
be undermined, and then undone, The Prac- 
tice is uſual, and the Method natural. But, 
to give you the whole Malice of it in one 
Word zit is a Weapon forg d in Hell, and for- 


* A Preaching Colonel of the Parliament-Army, and 
a Chief Actor in the Murder of K. Charles the Firſt: 
Notable before, for having kill'd ſeveral after Quarter 
given them by others, and uſing theſe Words in the do- 


ing it, Curſed be he tubo does the Work of the Lord neg- 


. ligently. He was by Extraction a Butcher's Son; and ac- 


cordingly, in his Practices all along, more a Butcher than 
his Father. N 
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med by the prime Artificer, and Engineer of 
all Miſchief, the Devil; and none but that 
God, who knows all Things. and can do 
all Things, can protect the beſt of Men a- 
gainſt it. 


To which God, the Fountain of all Good, 
and the Hater of all Evil, be render d, 


and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, 
Might, Majeſty, and Dominion, both 
now and for evermore. Amen. 
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And David ſaid to Abigail, Bleſſed be the 
Lord God of Iſrael, who ſent thee this 
Day to meet me. 

And bleſſed be thy Advice, and bleſſed be 
thou, who haſt Foe me this Day from 
coming to ſhed Blood, and from avenging 

my ſelf with my own Hand. 


HESE Words are David's Retrac- 
tion, or laying down of a bloody and in 
revengeful Reſolution ; which for a- while, Bu 
his Heart had ſwelled with, and carried him gu 
on with the higheſt Tranſport of Rage to Ff 

| proſecute: | 


*. 

an 1 n WV. 37, . 
| proſecute: A Reſolution took up from 
: the Senſe of a groſs Indignity and Affront 
paſſed upon him, in Recompence of a ſig- 

nal Favour and Kindneſs received from him. 

| For during his Exile and Flight before Saul, 
in which he was frequently put to all the 
Hardſhips which uſually befall the Weak, 
flying before the Strong, there happening a 

great, and ſolemn Feſtivity, ſuch as the Sheep- 
ſhearings uſed to be in thoſe Eaſtern Coun. 

. tries, he condeſcends, by an honourable and 
kind Meſſage, to beg of a rich and great Man, 

ſome ſmall Repaſt andSupply for himſelf and 
his poor haraſſed Companions, at that nota- 
ble time of Joy and Feaſting: A time that 
might make any thing, that look'd like 
bir Want, or Hunger, no leſs an Ablurdiry, 
than a Miſery, to all that were round a- 

ho bout him. And, as if the Greatneſs of the 
Asker, and the ſmallneſs of the thing asked, 
had not been ſufficient to enforce his Re- 
queſt, he adds a Commemoration of hig 
own generous and noble Uſage of the 
Perſon, whom he thus addreſſed to; ſhew- 
ing how that he had been a Wall, and a 
Bulwark, to all that belong'd to him, a Safe- 
guard to his Eſtate, and a Keeper of his 
Flocks ; and that both from the Violence of 
Robbers, 
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Robbers, and the Licence of his ownsoldiers; 
who could much more caſily have carved 
themſelves their own Proviſions, than ſo great 
a Spirit ſtoop ſo low as to ask them. 

But in anſwer to this, (as nothing is fo 
rude and inſolent as a wealthy Ruſtick) all 
this his Kindneſs is overlooked, his Requeſt 
rejected, and his Perſon moſt unworthily 
railed at. Such being the Nature of ſome 
baſe Minds, that they can never do ill Turns, 
but they muſt double them with ill Words 
too. And thus Davids Meſlengers are (ent 
back to him, like ſo many Sharks and Run- 
nagates ; only for endeavouring to comple- 
ment an ill Nature out of itſelf ; and (eck. 
ing that by Petition, which they might have 
commanded by their Sword, | 

And now, who would not but think, that 
ſuch ungrateful Uſage, hcighten'd with ſuch 
reproachful Language, might warrant the 
Juſtice of the ſharpeſt Revenge; even of ſuch 
a Revenge, as now. began to boil, and burn 
in the Breaſt of this great Warrior? For ſurc. 
ly, if any thing may juſtly call up the utmoſt 
of a Man's Rage, it ſhould be bitter and con- 
tumelious Words from an unprovoked Infe- 


rior ; and, if any thing can legalize Revenge, 


it ſhould be Injuries from an extremely obli- 
ged 
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ged Perſon. But for all this, Revenge, we 
ſce, is ſo much the Prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, ſo abſolutely the Peculiar of Heaven, 
that no Conſideration whatſoever can em- 
power, even the beſt Men, to aſſume the 
Exccution of it in their own Caſe. And there- 
fore David, by a happy and ſcaſonable Paci- 
fication, being took off from acting that 
Bloody Tragedy, which he was juſt now 
entring upon, and ſo turning his Eyes from 
the Baſeneſs of him, who had ſtir'd up his 
Revenge, to the Goodneſs of that God, 
who had prevented it; he breaks forth into 
theſe triumphant Praiſes and Doxologies, 
cxpreſs'd in the Text: Bleſſed be the Lord 
God of Iſrael, who has kept me this Day 
from ſhedding Blood, and from avenging my 
ſelf with my own Hand. 

Which Words, together with thoſe going 
before in the ſame Verſe, naturally afford us 
this doctrinal Propoſition, which ſhall be the 
Subject of the following Diſcourſe. Namely, 
that Prevention of Sin is one of the great- 
eſt Mercies, that God can n vouchſafe a ey 
in this World. 

The Proſecution of which ſhall lic in theſe 
two things: Fzr/t, to prove the Propoſition z 
Secondly, to apply it, 

And 
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And Firſt, for the Proof of it: That tranſ- 
cendent Greatneſs of this Sim-preventing 
Mercy is demonſtrable from theſe four fol- 
lowing Conſiderations. 

1. Of the Condition which the Sinner is 
in, when this Mercy is vouchſafed him. 

2, Of the Principle or Fountain from 
whence this Prevention of Sin does procecd. 

3. Of the Hazard a Man runs if the Com- 
miſſion of Sin be not prevented, whether 
ever it will come to be pardoned: And, 

4. And Laſtly, Of the Advantages accru- 
ing to the Soul from the Prevention of Sin, 
above what can be had from the barc 
Pardon of it, in caſe it comes to be par- 
doned. | 

Of theſe in their Order: And Firſt, We 
are to take an Eſtimate of the Greatneſs of 
this Mercy, from the Condition it finds the 
Sinner in, when God is pleaſed to vouchſafe 
it to him. It finds him in the direct way to 
Death and Deſtruction; and, which is worſe, 
wholly unable to help himſelf. For he is 
actually under the Power of a Temptation 
and the Sway of an impetuous Luſt ; both hur- 
ry ing him on to ſatisfic the Cravings of it, by 
ſome wicked Action. He is poſſeſſed and 
acted by a Paſſion, which, for the preſent, 

abſo- 
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abſolutely over: rules him; and ſo can no 


more recover himſelf, than a Bowl rolling | 


down an Hill ſtop itſelf in the midſt of its 
Carcer. | | 

It is a Maxim in the Philoſophy of ſome, 
That whatſoever is once in attual Motion, 
will move for ever, if it be not hindred: So a 
Man, bcing under the Drift of any Paſſion, 
will (till follow the Impulſe of it, till ſome- 
thing interpoſe, and by a ſtronger Impulſe 
turn him another way: But in this Caſe we 
can find no Principle within him ſtrong e- 


nough to counter- act that Principle, and to 


relieve him. For, it it be any, it mult be either, 
Firſt, the Judgment of his Reaſon; or, Se- 
condly, the free Choice of his Will. 

But from the firſt of theſe there can be no 
help for him in his preſent Condition. For, 
while a Man is engaged in any ſinful Purpoſe, 
through the Prevalence of any Paſſion, during 
the Continuance of that Paſſion, he fully ap- 
proves of whatſocver he is carried on to do 
in the Strength of it; and judges it, under 
his preſent Circumſtances, the beſt and moſt 
rational Courſe that he can take. Thus we 
ſce, when Jonas was under the Paſſion of 
Anger, and God asked him, Whether he did 
well to be angry? He anſwered, I do well 4 

7 . 
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be angry even unto Death, Jonas iv. 9. And 
when Saul was under his perſecuting Fit, 
what he did, appeared to him good and ne- 
ceſſary, Acts xxvi. 9. I verily thought with 
myſelf, that I ought to do many things contra- 
ry to the Name of Feſus. But to go no farther 
than the Text ; do we not think, that while 
Davids Heart was full of his revengeful De- 
ſign, it had blinded and perverted his Reaſon 
ſo far, that it ſtruck in wholly with his Paſſi- 
on, and told him, that the bloody Purpoſe 
he was going to execute, was juſt, magnani- 
mous, and moſt becoming ſuch a Perſon, and 
ſo dealt with, as he was? This being ſo, how 
is it poſſible for a Man under a Paſſion to 
receive any Succour from his Judgment, or 
Reaſon, which is made a Party in the whole 
Action, and influenced to a preſent Appro- 
bation of all the ill Things which his Paſſion 
can ſuggeſt? This is moſt certain; and every 
Man may find it by Experience, (if he will 
but impartially reflect upon the Method of 
his own Actings, and the Motions of his own 
Mind) that while he is under any Paſſion, he 
thinks and judges quite otherwiſe of the pro- 
per Objects of that Paſſion, from what he 
does, when he is out of it. Take a Man un- 
der the Tranſports of a vehement Rage or 
| 4 Revenge, 
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Revenge, and he paſſes a very different Judg- 

ment upon Murther and Blood-ſhed, from 

what he does when his Revenge is over, and 

the Flame of his Fury ſpent. Take a Man 
poſſeſſed with a ſtrong and immoderate Deſire 

of any thing, and you ſhall find, that the 
Worth and Excellency of that thing appears 

much greater, and more dazling to the Eye of 

his Mind, than it does when that Deſire ei- 

ther by Satisfaction, or otherwiſe, is quite ex- 
tinguiſned. So that while Paſſion is upon 

the Wing, and the Man fully engaged in the 
Proſecution of ſome unlawful Object, no Re- 
medy or Controll is to be expected from his 

| Reaſon, which is wholly gain'd over to judge 
in favour of it. The Fumes of his Paſhon do 

25 really intoxicate and confound his judg- 

; ing and diſcerning Faculty, as the Fumes of 
\ IB Drink diſcompoſe and ſtupify the Brain of a 
7 Man over-charged with it. When his Drink 


] indeed is over, he (ces theFolly and theAbſur- 

£ dity, the Madneſs and the Vileneſs of thoſe 

A Things, which before he acted with full Com- j 
6 placency and Approbation. Paſſion is the = 
1 Drunkenneſs of the Mind; and therefore, in | 
0 its preſent Workings not controllable by Rea- 

„I ſon; foraſmuch as the proper Effects of it is, 


* | | for 
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for the Time, to ſuperſede the Workings of 
Reaſon. This Principle therefore being able 
to do nothing to the ſtopping of a Mau, in 
the cager Purſuit of his Sin; there remains 
no other, that can be ſuppoſed able to do any 
thing upon the Soul, but that Second men- 
tion d, to wit, The Choice of his Mill. But 
this alſo is as much diſabled from recover. 
ing a Man fully intent upon the Proſecuti- 
on of any of his Luſts, as the former, For 
all the Time that a Man is fo, he abſolutely 
wills, and is fully pleaſed with what he is 
deſigning, or going about. And whatſoever 
perfectly pleaſes the Will, over - powers it; 
for it fixes and determines the Inclination of 
it to that one Thing which is before it; and 
ſo fills up all its Poſlibilities of Indifference, 
that there is actually no room for Choice. 
He who is under the Power of Melancholy, 
is pleaſed with his being ſo: He who is an- 
gry, delights in nothing ſo much as in the 
venting of his Rage; and he who is luſtful, 
places his greateſt Satisfaction in a ſlaviſh fol- 
lowing the Dictates of his Luſt. And ſo 
long as the Will and the Affections are plea- 
ſed, and exceedingly gratified in any Courſe 
of Acting, it is impoſſible for a Man (ſo far 

as 
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as he is at his own Diſpoſal) not to con- 
tinue in it; or, by any Principle within him, 
to be diverted or took off from it. 

From all which we ſee, that when a Man 
has took up a full Purpoſe of Sinning, he is 
hurried on to it in the Strength of all thoſe 
Principles which Nature has given him to act 
by: For Sin having depraved his Fudgment, 
and got Poſſeſſion of his Mill, there is no o- 

r Bf ther Principle left him naturally, by which he 
aan make head againſt it. Nor is this all; but 
8 to theſe internal Diſpoſitions to Sin, add the 
r external Opportunities and Occaſions concur- 
Jing with them, and removing all Letts and 
of Kubbs out of the Way, and (as it were) ma- 
1d I king the Path of Deſtruction plain before the 
c, nner Face; fo that he may run his Courſe 
freely, and without Interruption. Nay, when 


ly, Opportunities ſhall lie ſo fair, as not only to 
an- ¶ bermit but even to invite and further a Pro- 
the WWereſs in Sin; ſo that the Sinner ſhall ſet 


ful, forth, like a Ship launched into the wide 
ol- Sea; not only well built and rigg'd, but alſo 
| {0 Naarried on with full Miud and Tide, to the 
lea -ort or Place it is bound for: Surely in 
ar(c this Caſe, nothing under Heaven can be ima- 
far Nined able to ſtop or countermand a Sinner 

as Famidft all theſe Circumſtances promoting, 


and 
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and puſhing on his ſinful Deſign. For all 
that can give Force and Fury to Motion both 
from within, and from without, jointly meet 
to bear him forward in his preſent Attempt. 
He preſſes on like an Horſe ruſhing into the 
Battle, and all that ſhould withſtand him 
giving way before him. 

Now under this deplorable Neceſſity of 
Ruin and Deſtruction does God's preventing 
Grace find every Sinner, when it ſnatehes him 
like a Brand out of the Fire, and ſteps in 
between the Purpole, and the Commiſſion of 
his Sin, It finds him going on reſolutely 
in the thigh and broad-way to Perdition ; 
Which yet his perverted Reaſon tells him, is 
right, and his Will, pleaſant : And therefore 
he has no Power of himſelf to leave, or turn 
out of it; but he is ruined jocundly and 
pleaſantly, and damned according to his 
Heart's Deſire. And can there be a more 
wretched and woful Spectacle of Miſery, than 
a Man in ſuch a condition? A man pleaſing 
and deſtroying himſelf together; a Man (as 
it were) doing Violence to Damnation, and 
taking Hell by force? So that when the 
preventing Goodneſs of God reaches out its 
Arm, and pulls him out of this fatal Path, it 
does by main force even wreſt him from 
Bs Eo 
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himſelf, and ſave him as it were againſt his 
Bur neither is this his total Inability to re- 
cover or relieve himſelf the worſt of his Con- 
dition; but, which is yet much worſe, it puts 
him into a State of actual Hoſtility againſt, 
and Defiance of, that Almighty God, from 
whom alone, in this helpleſs, and forlorn 
Condition, he is capable of receiving Help. 


For ſurely, while a Man is going on in a full 


purpoſe of Sin, he is tratmpling upon all Law, 
ſpitting in the Face of Heaven, and provoking 
his Maker in the higeſt Manner ; ſo that none 
is, or can be {ſo much concerned as God him- 
ſelf, to deſtroy and cut off ſuch an one, and 
to vindicate the Honour of his great Name, 
by ſtriking him dead in his Rebellion. And 
this brings us to the 

2. Thing propoſed; which was to ſhew: 
What is the Fountain or impulſive Cauſe of 
this prevention of Sin? It is perfectly Free 
Grace. A Manat beſt, upon all Principles 
of Divinity, and ſound Philoſophy, is unca- 
pable of meriting any thing from God. But 
ſurely, while he is under the Dominion of 
Sin, and engaged in full Deſign and Purpoſe 
to commit it, it is not imaginable what can 
be found in him ts oblige the Divine Grace in 
Vo. II. B b 7 his 
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his behalf. For, he is in high and actual Re- 
bellion againſt the only Giver of ſuch Grace, 
And therefore it muſt needs flow from a re- 
dundant, unaccountable Fulneſs of Compaſ 
ſion ; ſhewing Mercy, becauſe it will ſhew 
Mercy; from a Compaſlion, which is, and 
muſt be its own Reaſon; and can have no 
Argument for its Exerciſe, but itſelf. No 
Man in the Strength of the fir? Grace, can 
merit the ſecond, (as ſome fondly ſpeak, 
for reaſon they do not) unleſs a Beggar, by 
receiving one Alms, can be ſaid to merit an. 
other. It is not from what a Man zs, or what 
he has done; from any Virtue or Excellency, 
any preceding Worth or Deſert in him, that 
God is induced thus to interpoſe between 
Him and Ruin, and ſo ſtop him in his full 
Carcer to Damnation. No, ſays God, in 
Exek. xvi. 6. When I paſſed by and ſaw thee 
polluted in thine own Blood, I ſaid unto thee, 
Live; yea, I ſaid unto thee, when thou waſi 
in thy Blood, Live. The Spirit of God ſpeaks 
this great Truth to the Hearts of Men with 
Emphaſis and Repeiiog/nowins what an 


Aptneſs there is in themito oppoſe it. God 


ſees a Man wallowing inthis native Filth and 
Impurity, delivered over as an abſolute Cap- 
tive bo Sin, polluted with its Guilt, and en- 
Sh = 2 ſlaved 
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ſlaved by its Power; and in this moſt loath- 
ſome Condition fixes upon him as an Object 
of his diſtinguiſhing Mercy. And to ſhew 
yet further, that the Actings of this Mercy, 
in the Work of Prevention, are entirely free; 
do we not ſometimes ſee, in Perſons of equal 
Guilt and Demerit,and of equal Progreſs and 
Advance in the ways of Sin; ſome of them 
maturely diverted,and took off, and others per- 
mitted to go on without Check or Controul, 
till they finiſh a ſinful Courſe in final Perditi- 
on? So true is it, that, if things were caſt 
upon this Iſſue, that God ſhould never pre- 
vent Sin, till ſomething in Man deſerved it, 
the beſt of Men would fall into Sin, con- 
tinue in Sin, and fin on for ever. | 

And thus much for the Second Thing pro- 
poſed; which was to ſhew, What was the 
Principle, or Fountain, from whence this 
Prevention of Sin does proceed. Come we 
now to the 

34, Demonſtration, or Proof of the Greit! 
neſs of this preventing Mercy, taken from 
the Hazard a Man runs, if the Commiſſion of 
Jin be not prevented, whether ever it will 
come to be pardoned. | 

In order to the clearing of which, I ſhall 
lay down theſe two Conſiderations. 


Bb 2 1. That 
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1. That if Sin be not thus prevented, it 
will certainly be committed; and the Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe, on the Sinner's part, there 
Will be always a ſtrong Inclination to Sin. 
So that, if other things concur, and Proyi- 
dence cuts not off the Opportunity, the A& 
of Sin muſt needs follow. For, an active 
Principle, ſeconded with the Opportunities 
of Action, will infallibly exert it ſelf. 
2. The other Conſideration is, That in 
every Sin deliberately committed, there are 
(generally ſpeaking) many more Degrees of 
Probability, that That Sin will never come 
to be pardoned, than that 1 it will. 

And this ſhall be made appear upon theſe 
three following Accounts. 
I. Becauſe every Commiſſion of Sin intro- 
duces into the Soul a certain degree of Hard- 
neſs, and an Aptneſs to continue in that Sin. 
It is a known Maxim, that it is much more 
difficult to throw out, than not to let in. 
Every degree of Entrance, is a degree of Poſ- 
ſeſſion. Sin taken into the Soul, is like a Li- 
quor poured into a Veſſel; ſo much of it as 
it falls, it alſo ſeaſons. The Touch and Tin- 
ture go together. So that although the Body 
of the Liquor ſhould be poured out again; 
yet ſtill it leaves — Tang behind it, which 

makes 
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makes the Veſſel fitter for that, than for any 
other. In like manner, every Act of Sin 
ſtrangely transforms and works over the Soul 
to its own Likeneſs. Sin in this being to the 
Soul, like Fire to combuſtible Matter, it aſſi- 
milates, before it deſtroys it. 

2. A ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe every 
Commiſſion of Sin imprints upon the Soul a 
further Diſpoſition and Proneneſs to Sin: As 
the ſecond, third and fourth Degrees of Heat 
are more caſily introduced, than the firſt. 
Every one is both a Preparative, and a Step to 
the next. Drinking both quenches the pre- 
ſent Thirſt, and provokes it for the future. 
When the Soul is beaten from its firſt Station, 
and the Mounds and Outworks of Virtue are 
once broken down, it becomes quite ano- 
ther thing from what it was before, In one 
ſingle cating of the forbidden Fruit, when 
the Act is over, yet the Reliſh remains; and 
the Remembrance of the firſt Repaſt, is an 
eaſie Allurement to the ſecond. One Viſit is 
enough to begin an Acquaintance; and this 
Point is gained by it, that when the Viſitant 
comes again, he is no more a Stranger. | 

3. The third and grand Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe the only thing, that can entitle the Sin- 
ner to Pardon, which is Repentance, is not 
TE” . in 
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in the Sinner's Power, And he who goes a- 
bout the Work, will find it ſo. It is the Gift 
of God; and though God has certainly pro- 
miſed Forgiveneſs of Sin to every one who 
repents, yet he has not promiſed to any one 
to give him Grace to repent. This is the 
Sinner's hard Lot; that the ſame thing which 
makes him need Repentance, makes him alſo 
in danger of not obtaining it. For it pro. 
vokes and offends that Holy Spirit, which a- 
lone can beſtow this Grace. As the ſame 
Treaſon which puts a Traytor in need of his 
Prince's Mercy, is a great and a juſt Proyo- 
cation to his Prince to deny it him. 

Now, let theſe three things be put toge- 
ther: Firſt, That every Commiſſion of Sin, 
in ſome degree, hardens the Soul in that Sin. 
| Secondly, That every Commiſſion of Sin dil: 
poſes the Soul to proceed further in Sin: And, 
Thirdly, That to repent, and turn from Sin 
(without which all Pardon is impoſſible) is 
not in the Sinner's Power; and then, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot but appear a greater likc- 
lihood, that a Sin once committed, will, in 
the Iſſue, not be pardon'd, than that it will. 
Toall which, add the Confirmation of gene- 


ral Experience, and the real Event of Things, 


That where one Man ever comes to repent, 
an 
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an hundred, I might ſay a thouſand at leaſt, 
end their Days in final Impenitence. 

All which conſidered, ſurely there cannot 
need a more pregnant Argument of the Great- 
neſs of this preventing Mercy; if it did no 
more for a Man than this, That his grand, 
immortal Concern, more valuable to him than 
ten thouſand Worlds, is not thrown upon a 
Critical Point; that he is not brovght to his 
laſt Stake; that he is reſcued from the firſt 
Deſcents into Hell, and the high Probabili- 
tics of Damanation. h | 

For, whatſoever the Iſſue proves, it is cer- 
tainly a miſerable thing to be forced to caſt 
Lots for one's Life; yet in every Sin a Man 
does the ſame for Eternity. And therefore, 
let the boldeſt Sinner take this one Conſidera- 
tion along with him, when he is going to 
Sin, That whether the Sin he is about to 
act ever comes to be pardoned or no; yet, as 
ſoon as it is acted, it quite turns the Ballance, 
puts his Salvation upon the venture, leaves 
him but one Caſt for all; and, which is yet 
much more dreadful, makes it ten to one 
odds againſt him. 

But, let us now alter the ſtate of the Mat- 
ter ſo, as to leave no doubt in the Caſe: But 
rel that the Sin, which upon non · preven- 
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tion comes to be committed, comes alſo to be 
repentedof, and r. to be pardoned. 
Yer, in the 
Fourth and Laſt place, The Greatneſs of 
this preventing Mercy is eminently proved 
from thoſe Advantages accruing to the Soul, 
from the Prevention of Sin, above what can 
be had from the bare Pardon of it. And 
that in theſe two great Reſpects. 
1. Of the Clearneſs of a Man's Condition, 
2. Of the Hatisfaction of his Mind. And, 
1. For the Clearneſs of his Condition, 
If Innocence be preferable to Repentance ; 
and to be clean be more deſirable than to 
be cleanſed ; then ſurely Prevention of Sin 
ought to have the Precedence of its Pardon. 
For. ſo much of Prevention, ſo much of In- 
nocence. There are indeed various Degrees 
of it; and God in his infinite Wiſdom does 
not deal forth the ſame Meaſure of his pre- 
venting Grace to All. Sometimes he may 
ſuffer the Soul but juſt to begin the ſinful Pro- 
duction, in reflecting upon a Sin ſuggeſted by 
the Imagination, with ſome Complacency 
and Delight; which, in the Apoſtle's Phraſe, 
is to conceive Sin; and then, in theſe eatly, 
imperfect Beginnings, God perhaps may pre- 
ſently daſh and extinguiſh it. Or, poſſibly, 
2011 Li | he 
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he may permit the ſinful Conception to re- 
ccive Life and Form, by paſſing into a Purpoſe 
of committing it ; and then he may make it 
prove abortive, by ſtifling it, before ever it 
comes to the Birth. Or, perhaps, God may 
think fit to let it come even to the Birth, 
by ſome ſtrong Endeavours to commit it; 
and yet then deny it Strength to bring forth 
ſo that it never comes into actual Commiſ- 
ſion. Or, laſtly, God may ſuffer it to be 
born, and ſee the World, by permitting the 


Endeavour of Sin to paſs into the Commiſſion 


of it: And this is the laſt fatal Step but one; 
which is by frequent Repetition of the ſinful 
Act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at length 
it ſettles into a fixed, confirmed Habit of Sin, 
which being properly that, which the Apoſtle 
calls the finiſhing of Sin, ends certainly in 
Death; Death, not only as to Merit, but al- 
ſo as to actual Infliction. 

Now peradventure in this whole Progreſs, 
preventing Grace may ſometimes come in to 
the poor Sinner's help but at /e laſt Hour of 
the Day; and having ſuffered him to run all 
the former Risk and Maze of Sin, and to de- 
ſcend ſo many Steps downwards to the black 
Regions of Death: Asfirſt, from the bare 
Thought and Imagination of Sin, to look up- 
vis, On 
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on it with ſome Beginnings of Appetite and 
Delight; from thence to purpole and intend 
it; and from intending to endeavour it; and 
from endeavouring actually to commit it; 
and having committed it, perhaps for ſome 
time to continue in it. And then (I ſay) after 
all this, God may turn the fatal Stream, and 
by a mighty Grace interrupt its Courſe, and 
keep it from paſſing into a ſettled Habit, and 
ſo hinder the abſolute Completion of Sin 
in final Obduracy. 

Certain it is, that whereſoever it pleaſes 
God to ſtop the Sinner on this ſide Hell, how 
far ſoever he has been advanced in his way 
towards it, it is a vaſt, ineffable Mercy; a 
Mercy as great as Life from the Dead, and 
Salvation to a Man tottering with Horror up- 
on the very Edge and Brink of Deſtruction. 
But if, more than all this, God ſhall be plea- 
ſed by an early Grace to prevent Sin ſo ſoon, 
as to keep the Soul in the Virginity of its 
firſt Innocence, not tainted with the Deſires, 
and much leſs defloured with the formed Pur- 
poſe of any thing vile and ſinful; What an In- 
finite Goodneſs is this? It is not a Converting, 
but a Crownzing Grace; ſuch an one as irradi- 
ates, and puts a Circle of Glory about the 
Head of him upon whom it deſcends; It is 
113 the 
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the Holy Ghoſt coming down upon him in the 
Form of a Dove; and ſetting him triumphant 
above the Neceſſity of Tears and Sorrow, 
Mourning and Repentance, the ſad After- 
games of a loſt Innocence. And this brings in 
the Conſideration of that other great Advan- 
tage accruing to the Soul fromthe Prevention 
of Sin above what can be had from the bare 
Pardon of it: Namely, 

2. The Satisfaction of a Man's Mind. 
There is that true Joy, that ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial Comfort conyeycd to the Heart by Pre- 
venting Grace; which pardoning. Grace, at 
the beſt, very ſeldom, and for the moſt part, 
never gives. For, ſince all Joy paſſes into 
the Heart through the Underſtanding, the Ob- 
ject of it muſt be known by one, before it can 
affect the other. Now, when Grace keeps a 
Man ſo within his Bounds, that Sin is pre- 
vented, he certainly knows it to be ſo; and 
ſo rejoyces upon the firm, infallible Ground of 
Senſe and Aſſurance. But on the other ſide, 
though Grace may have reverſed the Con- 
demning Sentence, and ſealed the Sinnet's 
Pardon before God, yet it may have left no 
Tranſcript of that Pardon in the Sinner's 


' Breaſt, The Hand. writing againſt him may 


be cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and yet 
e Ea the 
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the Enditement run on in the Court of Conſci- 
ence. So that a Man may be ſafe as to his 
Condition, but in the mean time dark and 
doubtful as to his Apprehenſions; Secure in 
his Pardon, but miſerable in the Ignorance of 
it; and ſo paſſing all his Days in the diſcon- 
ſolate, uneaſie Viciſſitudes of Hopes and Fears, 
at length go out of the World, not knowing 
whither he goes. And, what is this but a 
black Cloud drawn overall a Man'sComforts? 
A Cloud, which though it cannot hinder the 
ſupporting {nfluence of Heaven, yet will be 
ſure to intercept the refreſhing Light of it. 
The pardoned Perſon muſt not think to ſtand 
upon the ſame vantage-Ground with the In- 
nocent. It is enough that they are both c- 
qually ſafe ; but it cannot be thought, that 
without a rare Privilege, both can be equally 
chearful. And, thus much for the advan- 
tagious Effects of preventing, above thoſe 
of pardoning Grace: which was the fourth 
and laſt Argument brought for the Proof of 
the Propoſuion. Paſs we now to the next 
general Thing propoſed for the Proſecution 
of it; Namely, | 
2. Its Application. Which, from the forc- 
going Diſcourſe, may afford us ſeveral uſe- 
ful Deductions, but chiefly by way of In- 
| formation 
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; formation, in theſe three following Particu- 
K lars. As, | 

d Firſt, This may inform and convince us, 
1 how vaſtly greater a Pleaſure is conſequent 
f upon the Forbearance of Sin, than can poſ- 
I ſibly accompany the Commiſſion of it; and, 
S, how much higher a Satisfaction is to be 
8 found from a conquered, than from a conquer- 
a ing Paſſion. For the Proof of which, we 
S? need look no farther than the great Example 
le here before us. Revenge is certainly the 
8 moſt luſcious Morſel that the Devil can put 


into the Sinner's Mouth. But, do we think, 
Id that David could have found half that Plea- 
ſure in the Execution of his Revenge, that he 
expreſſes here upon the Diſappointment of it? 
Poſlibly it might have pleaſed him in the pre- 
ly fent heat and hurry of his Rage, but muſt have 


” diſpleaſed him infinitely more in the cool, ſe- 
le date Reflexions of his Mind. For, Sin can 
th pleaſe no longer, than for that pitiful Space 
of of Time while it is committing ; and ſurely 
* the preſent Pleaſure of a ſinful Act is a poor 
* Counteryail for the Bitterneſs of the Review, 

which begins where the Action ends, and laſts 
* for ever. There is no ill thing which a 
8 Man does in his Paſſion, but his Memory 
ed will be revenged on him for it afterwards. 

7 | i 
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All Pleaſure ſpringing from a gratify'd Paſ- 
ſion, as moſt of the Pleaſure of Sin does, muſt 
needs determine with that Paſſion. Tis ſhort, 
violent, and fallacious; and, as ſoon as the 
Imagination is diſabuſed, will certainly be at 
an end. And therefore Des Cartes preſcribes 
excellently well for the Regulation of the 
Paſſions, viz. That a Man ſhould fix and 
fore - arm his Mind with this ſettled Perſuaſion, 
that, during that Commotion of his Blood 
and Spirits, in which Paſſion properly con- 
liſts, whatſoever is offered to his Imagination 
in favour of it, tends only to deceive his Rea- 
ſon. It is indeed a real Trepan upon it; 
feeding it with Colours and Appearances, in. 
ſtead of Arguments; and driving the very 
ſame Bargain, which Jacob did with Eſau, A 
Aleſs of Pottage for a Birthright, a preſent 
Repalt for a Perpctuity. 

Secondly, We have here a ſure unfailing 
Criterion, by which every Man may diſcover, 
and find out the gracious or ungracious Dil- 
polition of his own Heart. The Temper of 
every Man is to be judged of from the Thing 
he molt eſteems; and the Object of his E- 
ſteem may be meaſured by the prime Object 
of his Thanks. What is it, that opens thy 
Mouth in Praiſcs, that fills thy Heart, 
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and lifts up thy Hands in grateful Acknow- 
ledgments to thy great Creator and Preſer- 
ver? Is it, that thy Bags and thy Barns are 
full, that thou haſt eſcaped this Sickneſs, or 
that Danger? Alas, God may have done all 
this for thee in Anger! All this fair Sun- 
ſhine may have been only to harden thee in 
thy Sins. He may have given thee Riches 
and Honour, Health and Power with a Curſe; 
and, if ſo, it will be found but a poor Com- 
fort, to have had never ſo great a Share of 
God's Bounty, without his Bleſſing. 

But, has he at any time kept thee from thy 
Sin? Stopt thee in the Proſecution of thy 
Luſt? Defeated the malicious Arts and Stra. 
tagems of thy mortal Enemy the Tempter? 
And, does not the Senſe of this move and 
affect thy Heart more than all the former In- 


ſtances of temporal Proſperity, which are 


but (as it were) the promiſcuous Scatterings 
of his common Providence, while theſe are 
the diſtinguiſhing Kindneſſes of his ſpecial 
Grace? 

A tryly pious Mind has certainly another 
kind of Reliſh and Taſte of theſe things; and, 


if it receives a temporal Bleſſing with Grati- 


tude, it receives a ſpiritual one with Ecſtaſte 


and Tranſport. David, an heroick Inſtance 
of 
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of ſach a Temper, over-looks the rich and 
ſcaſonable Preſent of Abigail, though preſſed 


with Hunger and Travel ; but her Advice, 
which diſarmed his Rage, and calmed his Re- 


venge, draws forth thoſe high and affection- 
ate Gratulations from him: Bleſſed be thy Ad. 
vice, and bleſſed be thou, who haſt kept me 
this Day from ſhedding Blood, and avenging 
myſelf with my own Hand. Theſe were his 
joyful and glorious Trophies; not that he 
_ triumphed over his Enemy, but that he in- 
ſulted over his Revenge; that he eſcaped from 
himſelf, and was delivered from his own 
Fury. And whoſoever has any thing of Da- 
vids Piety, will be perpetually plying the 
Throne of Grace with ſuch like Acknow- 
ledgments; As, Bleſſed be that Providence, 
* vhich delivered me from ſuch alewd Com- 
% pany, and ſuch a vicious Acquaintance, 
* which was the Bane of ſuch and ſuch a 
e Perſon. And, Bleſſed be that God, who 
© caſt rubs, and ſtops, and hindrances in my 
* Way, when I was attempting the Commiſ- 
« ſion of ſuch or ſuch a Sin; who took me 
* outof ſuch a Courſe of Life, ſuch a Place, 
« or ſuch an Employment, which was a con. 
ce tinual Snare and Temptation to me. And, 
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„Friend, 


« Bleſſed be ſuch a Preacher, and ſuch a 
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© Friend, whom God made uſe of to ſpeak a 
« Word in ſeaſon to my wicked Heart, and 
© ſo turned me out of the Paths of Death and 
“ Deſtruction, and ſaved me in ſpight of the 
« World, the Devil and my Self. 

Theſe are ſuch things as a Man ſhall remem- 


ber with Joy upon his Death-bed ; ſuch as ſhall 


chear and warm his Heart even in that laſt and 
bitter Agony, when many from the very bot- 


tom of their Souls ſhall wiſh, that they had 
never been Rich, or Great, or Powerſul ; and 


reflect with Anguiſh and Remorſe upon thoſe 
ſplendid Occaſions of Sin, which ſerved them 
for little, but to heighten their Guilt, and at 
beſt to enflame their Accounts, at that great 
Tribunal which they are going to appear 
before. | 
3. In the third and laſt Place. We learn 
from hence the great Reaſonableneſs of, not 
only a contented, but alſo a thankful Ac- 
quieſcence in any Condition, and under the 
croſſeſt and ſevereſt Paſſages of Providence, 
which can poſlibly befall us: Since there is 
none of all theſe but may be the Inſtrument of 
Preventing-Grace in the Hands of a merciful 
God, to keep us from thoſe Courſes which 
would otherwiſe aſſuredly end in our Confu- 
ſion. This is moſt certain, that there is no 
Mo r. II. GC Enjoyment 
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Enjoymcnt which the Nature of Man is either 
deſirous or capable of, but may be to him a 
direct inducement to Sin, and conſequently 
is big with Miſchief, and carries Death in the 
Bowels of it. But to make the Aſſertion more 
particular, and thereby more convincing, let 
us take an Account of it with reference to 
the three greateſt and deſervedly moſt valu- 
ed Enjoyments of this Life. 

1. Health, 2dly. Reputation; And, z dly. 
Wealth. | 

Firſt. And firſt for Health. Has God made 
a Breach upon that? Perhaps he is building 
up thy Soul upon the Ruins of thy Body. Has 
he bereaved thee of the uſe and vigour of 
thy Limbs? Poſſibly he ſaw that otherwiſe 
they would have been the Inſtruments of thy 
Luſts, and the active Miniſters of thy De- 
baucheries. Perhaps thy languiſhing upon thy 
Bed has kept thee from rotting in a Goal, ot 
in a worſe place. God ſaw it neceſſary by ſuch 
Mortifications to quench the Boilings of a 
furious, overflowing Appetite, and the bound- 
leſs Rage of an inſatiable Intemperance ; to 
make the Weakneſs of the F/eſh the Phyſick 
andReſtaurative of the Spirit; and, in a word, 
rather to ſave thee, diſeaſed, ſiekly and de- 
formed, than to let Strength, Health and 
3 — 12 Beauty 
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Beauty drive thee headlong (as they have done 
many thouſands) into eternal Deſtruction. 
Secondly, Has God in his Providence thought 
fit to drop a Blot upon thy Name, and to blaſt 
thy Reputation? He ſaw perhaps that the 
Breath of popular Air was grown infectious, 
and would have derived a Contagion upon 
thy better part. Pride and vain Glory had 
mounted thee too high, and therefore it was 
neceſſary for Mercy to take thee down, to 
prevent a greater fall. A good Name is, in- 
deed, better than Life; but a ſound Mind is 
better than both. "Praiſe and Applauſe had 
ſwell'd thee to a proportion ready to burſt ; it 
had vitiated all thy ſpiritual Appetites, and 
brought thee to feed upon the Air, and to ſur- 
feit upon the Wind, and, in a word, to ſtarye 
thy Soul only to pamper thy Imagination. 
And now, if God makes uſe of ſome poy- 
nant Diſgrace to prick this enormous Bladder, 
and to let out the poyſonous Vapour, is not 
the Mercy greater than the Severity of the 
Cure? Cover them with ſhame (lays the Pſai- 
miſt) that they may ſeek thy Name. Fame 
and Glory tranſports a Man out of himſelf; 
and; like a violent Wind, though it may. beat 
him up for a while, yet it will be ſure to let 
him fall at laſt. It makes the Mind looſe, and 
4 - - C062 gariſh, 
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gariſh, ſcatters the Spirits, and leaves a kind 
of Diſſolution upon all the Faculties. Where- 
as Shame on the contrary (as all Grief does) 
naturally contracts and unites, and thereby 
fortifies the Spirits, and fixes the Ramblings of 
Fancy, and ſo reduces and gathers the Man 
into himſelf. This is the ſovereign Effect of 
a bitter Potion, adminiſtred by a wiſe and 
merciful Hand: And what hurt can there be 


in all the Slanders, Obloquies and Diſgraces 


of this World, if they are but the Arts and 
Methods of Providence to ſhame us into 


the Glories of the next? But then, 


Thirdly and Laſtly, has God thought fit to 
caſt thy Lot amongſt the Poor of this World, 
and that either by denying thee any Share of 
the Plenties of this Life, (which is ſomething 
grievous ;) or by taking them away, which is 
much more ſo? Yet ſtill all this may be but 
the Effect of freventing Mercy. For ſo much 
Miſchief as Riches have done and may do 
to the Souls of Men, ſo much Mercy may 
there be in taking them away. For, does not 
the wiſeſt of Men, next our Saviour, tell us 
of Riches kept to the hurt of the Owners of 
them? Eccleſ v. 13. And does not our Sa- 


- viour himſelf. ſpeak of the intolerable Diffi- 
culty, lich they cauſe in Men's Paſſage to 


Heaven ; 
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Heaven? Do they not make the narrow way 
much narrower; and contract the Gate 
which leads to Life to the ſtreightneſs of a 
Needles Eye? | 

And now, if God will fit thee for this Paſ- 
ſage, by taking off thy Load, and emptying 
thy Bags, and ſo ſuit the Narrowneſs of thy 
Fortune to the Narrowneſs of the way thou 
art to pals, is there any thing but Mercy in all 
this? Nay, are not the Rzches of his Mercy 
conſpicuous in the Poverty of thy condition ? 
Thou who repineſt at the Plenty and Splen- 
dor of thy Neighbour, at the Greatneſs of his 
lacomes, and the Magnificence of his Reti- 
nue; conſider what ate frequently the diſmal, 
wretched Conſequences of all this, and thou 
wilt have little cauſe to envy this gaudy great 
one, or to wiſh thy ſelf in his room. 

For do we not often hear of this or that 
young Heir newly come to his Fathcr's vaſt 
Eſtate? An happy Man, no doubt! But, does 
not the Town preſently ring of his Debauche- 
ries, his Blaſphemies and his Murders? Are not 
his Riches and his Lewdneſſes talk d of toge- 
ther? and the Odiouſneſs of one, heightned 
and ſet off by the Greatneſs of the other? Are 
not his Oaths, his Riots, and other Villanies, 
reckon'd by as many thouſands as his Eſtate > 

WC 3 Now 
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Now conſider, had this grand Debauchee, 
this gliſtering Monſter, been born to thy Po- 
verty and mean Circumſtances, he could not 
have contracted ſuch a clamorous Guilt, he 
could not have been fo bad : Nor, perhaps, 
had thy Birth enſtated thee in the ſame 
Wealth and Greatneſs, wouldſt thou have 
been at all better. 

This God foreſaw, and knew, in the or- 
dering both of his and thy Condition: And 
which of the two now, can we think, is the 
greater Debtor to his preventing Mercy ? 
Lordly Sins require Lordly Eſtates to ſupport 

them : And where Providence denies the lat- 
ter, it cuts off all Temptation to the former: 
And thus I have ſhewn by particular In. 
ſtances, what cauſe Men have to acquieſce in, 
and ſubmit to the harſheſt Diſpenſations that 
Providence can meaſure out to them in this 
life; and with what Satisfaction, or rather Gra- 
titude, that ought to be endured, by which the 
greateſt of Miſchiefs is prevented. The great 
Phyſician of Souls, ſometimes, cannot cure 
Without cutting us. Sin has feſter'd inward- 
ly, and he muſt launce the Impoſthume, to let 
out Death with the Suppuratiog. He who 
ties a Mad- man's Hands, or tak 0 away his 
Sword, loves his Perſon, "while M diſarms 
his 
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his Frenzy. And whether by Health or 
Sickneſs, Honour or Diſgrace, Wealth or 
Poverty, Life or Death, Mercy is. ſtill con- 
triving, acting, and carrying on the Spiritu- 
al Good of all thoſe who o God, and are 
loved by him. 


To whom therefore be rendred and aſcri- 
bed, as is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, both nom and 
for evermore. Amen. 
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Beloved, if our Heart condemn us not, 
we have Confidence towards God. 


S nothing can be of more Moment; 
ſo few things, doubtleſs, are of more 

Difficulty, than for Men to be rationally ſa- 
tisfied about the eſtate of their Souls, with 


reference to God, and the great Concerns 
| of 
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of Eternity. In their Judgment about 
which, if they err finally, it is like a Man's 
miſſing his Caſt when he throws Dice for 
his Life; his Being, his Happineſs, and all 
that he does, or can enjoy in the World, 
is involved in the Error of one Throw. 

And therefore it may very well deſerve our 
ö beſt Skill and Care, to enquire into thoſe 
Rules, by which we may guide our Judg- 
ment in ſo weighty an Affair, both with 
Safety and Succeſs. And this, I think, can- 
not be better done, than by ſeparating the 
falſe and fallacious from the true and cer- 
tain. For, if the Rule we judge by be un- 
certain, it is odds but we ſhall judge wrong; 
. and, if we ſhould judge right; yet it is not 
properly Skill, but Chance; not a true Judg- 
ment, but a lucky Hit: Which certainly, 
the etcrnal Intereſts of an immortal Soul, 
are of much too high a Value to be left 
at the Mercy of. 
Firſt of all then : He who wouts als ſuch 
a Judgment upon his Condition, as ſhall be ra- 
t; tified in Heaven, and confirmed at that great 
re Tribunal, from which there lies no Appeal, 
ſa- will find himſelf wofully deceived, if he judg. 
th es of his ſpiritual Eſtate by any of theſe four 
ns following Mcaſures; As, 
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1. Thegeneraleſteem of the World concern- 
ing him. He, who owes his Piety to Fame 
and Hear. ſay, and the Evidences of his Sal- 
vation to popular Voice and Opinion, builds 
his Houſe not only «por the Sand, but (which 
is worle) upon the Vind; and writes the 
Deeds, by which he holds his Eſtate, upon 
the Face of a River. He makes a bodily 
Eye to judge of Things impoſlible to be 


ſeen; and Humour and Ignorance (which the 


generality of Men both think and ſpeak by) 
the great Proofs of his Juſtification. But, 
ſurcly, no Man has the Eſtate of his Soul 
drawn upon his Face, nor the Decree of his 
Election wrote upon his Forehead. He who 
would know a Man thoroughly, muſt follow 
him mto the Cloſet-of his Heart ; the Door 
of which is kept ſhut to all the World be- 
ſides, and the Inſpection, of which is only 
the Prerogative of Omniſcience. 

The favourable opinion, and good word of 
Men (to ſome Perſons eſpecially) comes often. 
times at a very caſic rate; and, by a few 
demure Looks, and affected Ihines, ſet off 
with ſome odd, devotional Poſtures and Gri- 
maces, and ſuch other little Arts of Diſſimu- 
lation, cunning Men will do Wonders, and 
commence preſently Heroes for Sanctity, 

Selt- 
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Self-denial, and Sincerity, while within per- 
haps they are as proud as Lucifer, as co- 
vetaus as Demas, as falſe as Fudas; and, 
in the whole Courſe of their Converſation, 
act, and are ated, not by RO but 
Deſign: | 

So that, for ought I ſee, en me Moſui- 
cal part of Fadaiſm be aboliſhed amongſt 
Chriſtians, the Phariſaical part of it never 
will. A grave, ſtanch, skilfully managed 
Face, ſet upon a graſping, aſpiring Mind, ha- 
ving got many a fly Formaliſt che Reputati. 
on of a primitive and ſevere Piety (for. 
ſooth) and made many ſuch Mountebanks 
paſs admired, even for Saints upon Eurib 
(as the Word is) n are like to be ſo no 
where elſe. © 
But a Man, who had never ſeen the ſtate: 
ly outſide of a Tomb, or painted Sepulchre 
before, may very well be cxcuſed; if he rakes 
it rather for the Repoſitory of ſome rich Trea- 
ſure, than of a noyſome Corps; but ſhould he 
but once open and rake into it, though he 


could not ſee, he would quickly nell ont, 


his Miſtake. The greateſt part of the World 
is nothing but Appear ance, nothing but Shew 
and Surface; and many make it their Bu- 
fincſs, their Study and Concern, that it 

ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo; who having for many years 


together deceived ell about them, are at laſt 


willing to deceive themſelves too; and, by 
a long, immemorial Practice, and (as it were) 
Preſcription of an aged, thorough-pac'd Hy- 
pocriſie, come at length to believe that for a 
Reality, which, at the firſt Praftice of it, 
they themſelves knew to be a Cheat. But, 
if Men love to be deceived, and fooled about 
ſo great an Intereſt as that of their ſpiritual 
Eſtate, it muſt be confeſſed, that they can- 
not take a ſurer and more effectual Courſe 
to be ſo, than by taking their Neighbour's 
Word for that, which can be known to them 
only from their own Hearts. For, certainly it 
is not more abſurd to undertake to tell the 
Nameof an unknownPerſon by his Looks;than 
to vouch a Man's Saint-ſpijp from the Vogue 
of the World, founded upon his external 
Behaviour. 
2. The Judgment of any Caſuiſt or learn. 
ed Divine, concerning the Eſtate of a Man's 


Soul, is not ſufficient to give him Confi_ 


dence towards God, And the Reaſon is, 
becauſe no Learning whatſoever can give a 
Man the Knowledge of another's Heart. Be- 


ſides, that it is more than poſſible that the 


moſt profound and experienced Caſuiſt in 
the 
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the World may miſtake in his Judgment ofa 
Man's ſpiritual Condition; and, if he does 
judge right, yet the Man cannot be ſure that 
he will declare that Judgment ſincerely and 
impartially, (the greateſt Clerks being not al- 
ways the honeſteſt, any more than the wiſe/# 
Men) but may purpoſely ſooth a Man up 
for Hope or Fear, or the Service of ſome ſi- 
niſter Intereſt; and ſo ſhew him the Face of 
a foul Soul in a flattering Glaſs: Conſidering 
how much the raiſing in ſome Men a falſe 
Hope of another World, may, with others, 
ſerve a real Intereſt in this. 

There is a Generation of Men, who have 
framed their caſuiſtical Divinity to a per- 
fect Compliance with all the corrupt Af&- 
fections of a Man's Nature; and by that new- 
invented Engine of the Doctrine of Probabi. 
lity, will undertake to warrant and quiet 
the Sinner's Conſcience in the Commiſſion of 
any Sin whatſoever, provided there be but 
the Opinion of one learned Man to vouch 
it. For this, they ſay, is a ſufficient Ground 


for the Conſcience of any unlearned Perſon to 


rely, and to act upon. So that if but ne Do- 
or aſſerts, that I may lawfully kill a Man, to 
prevent a Box on the Ear, or a Calumny, by 
which he would otherwiſe aſperſe my good 
CVS: & Name, 
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Name, I may, with a; good Conſcience, do 
it; nay, I may ſafely reſt upon this one Ca- 
ſuiſt's Judgment, though thouſands, as learn- 
ed as himſelf, yea, and the expreſs Law of 
God beſides, affirm the quite contrary, But 
theſe ſpiritual Engincers know well enough, 
how to deal with any Commandment, cither 
by taking, or expounding it, away, at their 
pleaſure. 

Such an Aſcendant have theſe Romiſh 
Caſuiſts over Jcripture, Reaſon, and Morali- 
ty ; much like what is ſaid of the ſtupid, mo- 
dern Jews, that they have ſubdued their Se/e 
and Reaſon to ſuch a ſottiſh Servitude to their 
Rabbies, as to hold, that in caſe two Rab- 
bies ſhould happen to contradict one ano- 
ther, they were yet bound to believe the 
contradictory Aſſertions of both to be equal- 
ly certain, and equally the Word of God: 
Such an Iron-digeſting Faith have they, and 
_/ ſuch pity it is, that there ſhould be no ſuch 

thing in Judaiſin as Treuſubſtantigtion to 
employ it upon. 

But, as for theſe Caſuiſts, whom! "bi 3 
ſpeaking of; if the Judgment of ane Doctor 


may authorize the Practice of any Action, 1 


believe, it will be Hard to find any ſort or de- 


gree of Villany, which the Corruption of 
4 Man's 
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Man's Nature is capable of committing, which 
ſhall not meet with a Defence. And of this, 
I could give ſuch an inſtance from ſomething 
wrote by a certain Prelate of theirs, Cardinal 
and Arch-Biſhop of Beneventum, as were 
enough, not only to aſtoniſh all pious Ears, 
but almoſt to unconſecrate the very Church 
I ſpeak in. 

Bur the Truth is, the Way, by which theſe 
Romiſh Caſuifts ſpeak Peace tothe Conſcien- 
ces of Men, is cither by teaching them, that 
many Actions are not Sins, which yet really 
are fo; or, by ſuggeſting ſomerhing to them, 
which ſhall ſatisfy their Minds, notwithſtand- 
ing a known, actual, avowed Continuance in 
their Sins : Such as are their Pardons and Tn- 
dulgences, and giving Men a ſhare in the 
Saints Merits, out of the common Bank 
and Treaſury of the Church, which the Pope 
has the ſole cuſtody and diſpoſal of, and is 


never kept ſhut to ſuch as come with an open 


hand. So that according to theſe New E- 
vangeliſts, well may we pronounce, Bleſſed 
are the Rich, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But God deliver the World from 
ſuch Guides, or rather fuch Huckſters of Souls, 
the very ſhame of Religion, and the ſhame- 
leſs Subverters of Morality. And, it is really 
j | matter 
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matter both of Wonder and Indignation, that 
ſuch Impoſtors ſhould at all concern them- 
ſelves about Rules or Directions of Con- 
ſcience, who ſeem to have no Conſciences to 
apply them to. 

3. The Abſolution pronounced by a Prieſt, 
whether Papiſt or Proteſtant, is not a cer- 
tain, infallible Ground, to give the Perſon, ſo 
abſolved, Confidence towards God : And the 
Reaſon is, becauſe, if Abſolution, as ſuch, 
could of it ſelf ſecure a Man, as to the E- 
ſtate of his Soul, then it would follow, that 
very Perſon, ſo abſolved, ſhould, by virtue 
thereof, be, ipſo facto, put into ſuch a Condi- 
tion of Safcty ; which is not imaginable. 

For the Abſolution pronounced mult be ci- 
ther conditional, as running upon the Condi- 
tions of Faith and Repentance ; and then, if 
thoſe Conditions are not found in the Perſon 
ſo abſolved, it is but a Scal to a Blank, and 
ſo a mere Nullity to him. Or, the Abſolu- 
tion muſt be pronounced in Terms abſolute 
and unconditional : And if ſo, then the ſaid 
Abſolution becomes valid and cffeQual, cither 
by virtue of the tate of the Perſon, to whom 
it was pronounced, as being a true Penitent, 
or by virtue of the opus operatum, or bare 
Action it ſelf of the Prieſt abſolving him. If 

| It 
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it receives its Validity from the former; then 
it is clear, that although it runs in Forms 
abſolute, yet it is indeed conditional, as de- 
pending upon the Qualification of the Perſon, 
to whom itis pronounced; who therefore 
owes the Remiſſion of his Sins, not properly 
to the Prieſt's Abſolution, but to his own 
Repentance, which made that Abſolution 
effectual, and would undoubtedly have ſa- 


ved him, though the Prieſt had never ab- 


ſolved him. 

But if it be aſſerted that the very Action 
of the Prieſt abſoluing him has of it ſelf this 
Virtue; then we muſt grant alſo, that it is 
in the Prieſt's Power to ſave a Man, who 
never repented, nor did one good Work in 
all his Life; foraſmuch as it is in his Power 
to perform this Aclion upon him in full Form, 
and with full Intention to;abſofve him. But 
the horrible Abſurdity, Blaſphemy, and Im- 


piety of this Aſſertion, ſufficiently proclaims 


its Falſity without any farther Confutation. 
In a Word, if a Man be a Penitent, his 
Repentance ſtamps his Abſolution effectual. 
If not, let the Prieſt repeat the ſame Abſo- 
lution to him ten thouſand times; yet for all 
his being abſolved in this World, God will 
condemn him in the other. And conſe- 
Vol. II. D d quently, 
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quently, he who places his Salvation upon 
this Ground, will find himſelf like an im- 
priſoned and condemned Malefactor, who in 
the Night dreams that he is releaſed, bur, 
in the Morning finds himſelf led to the 
Gallows. * 
4. And Laſtly, No Advantages from 
external Church Memberſhip, or Profeſſion 
of the true Religion, can of themſelves give a 
Man Confidence towards God: And yet per- 
haps there is hardly any one Thing in the 
World which Men, in all Ages, have genc- 
rally more cheated themſelves with. The 
Jews were an eminent Inſtance of this : Who, 
. becauſe they were the Sons of Abraham, as 
it is readily acknowledged by our Saviour, 
John viii. 37. And becauſe they were entruſt- 
ed with the Oracles of God, Rom. iii. 2. To- 
_ gether with the Covenants and the Promi. 
_ fes, Rom. ix. 4. That is in other Words, be- 
| cauſe they were the true Church, and Pro- 
feſſors of the true Religion (while all the 
World about them lay wallowing in Ino 
rance, Heatheniſm and Idolatry) they con- 
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cluded from hence, that God was ſo fond of 
them, that notwithſtanding all their Villanies 
and Immoralities, they were ſtill the Darlings 
of Heaven, and the only Heirs-Apparent of 
4 Salvation, 
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Salvation. They thought (it ſeems) God 
and themſelves linked together in ſo faſt, but 
withal ſo ſtrange a Covenant, that although 
they never performed their part of it, God 
was yet bound to make good every Tittle 
of his. 

And this made John the Baptiſt ſet him- 
ſelf with ſo much Acrimony and Indignation 
to baffle this ſenſeleſs, arrogant Conceit of 
theirs, which made them huff at the Doctrine 
of Repentance, as a Thing below them, and 
not at all belonging to them; In Matth. iii. 
ver. 9. Think not (ſays he) to ſay within your 
ſelves, we have Abraham to our Father. 
This he knew lay deep in their Hearts, and 


was (till in their Mouths, and kept them in- 


ſolent and impenitent under Sins of the high- 
eſt and moſt clamorous Guilt ; though our Sa- 
viour himſelf alſo, not long after this, aſſured 
them that they were of a very different Stock 
and Parentage from that, which they boaſted 
of; and that whoſocyer was their Father up- 
on the natural Account, the Devil was cer- 

tainly ſo upon a moral. | 
In like manner, how vainly do the Ro- 
maniſts pride and value themſelves upon the 
Name of Catholicks, of the Catholick Reli- 
gion, and of the Catholick Church? Though a 
Ddz Title 
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Title no more applicable to the Church of 
Rome, than a Man's Finger, when it is ſwel- 
led and putreficd, 'can be called his whole 
Body: a Church which allows Salvation to 
none without it, nor awards Damnation to 
almoſt any within it. And therefore, as the 
former empty Plea ſerved the ſottiſh Jews ; 
ſo, no wonder, if this equally ſerves theſe, 
to put them into a Fools Paradiſe, by feed- 
ing their Hopes, without changing their Lives; 
and, as an excellent Expedient, firſt to aſſure 
them of Heaven, and then to bring them ca- 
ſily to it; and ſo, in a Word, to ſave both 
their Souls, and their Sins too. 

And to ſhew, how the ſame Cheat runs 
through all Profeſſions, though not in the 
ſame Dreſs; none are more powerfully and 
groſſly under it, than another Sort of Men, 
who, on the contrary, place their whole 
Acceptance with God, and indeed their whole 
Religion, upon a mighty Zeal (or rather 
Out-cry) againſt Popery and Superſtition ; 
verbally, indeed, uttered againſt the Church 
of Rome, but really againſt the Church of 
England. To which Sort of Perſons I ſhall 
ſay no more but this, (and that in the Spi- 
rit of Truth and Meekneſs) namely; That 
Zeal and Noiſe ggainſt Popery, and real Ser- 
| vices 
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vices for it, are no ſuch inconſiſtent Things, 
as ſome may imagine; indeed no more than 
Invectives againſt Papiſts, and ſolemn Ad. 
areſſes of Thanks to them, for that very 
Thing, by which they would have brought 
in Popery upon us. And if thoſe of the Se- 
paration do not yet know ſo much, (Thanks 
to them for it) we of the Church of Eng- 
land do; and ſo may they themſelves too, 
in due time. I ſpeak not this by way of Jar- 
caſm, to reproach them, (I leave that to 
their own Conſciences, which will do it more 


effectually, but by way of Charity to warn 


them: For let them be aſſured, that this whole 
Scene and Practice of thcirs, is as really Su 
perſtition, and as falſe a Bottom to reſt their 
Souls upon, as either the Jews alledging 
Abraham for their Father, while the Devil 
claimed them for his Children; or the Papiſts 
relying upon their Indulgences, their Saints 
Merits, and Supererogations, and ſuch other 
Fopperies, as can never ſettle, nor indeed fo 
much as reach, the Conſcience; and much leſs 
recommend it to that Fudge, who is not to be 
flamm'd off with Words and Phraſes, and 
Names, tho taken out of the Scripture it ſelf, 
Nay, and 1 ſhall proceed yet farther. It 

is not a Man's being of the Church of Eng- 
Dd 3 land 
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land it ſelf (though undoubtedly the pureſt 
and beſt reformed Church in the World; in- 
deed ſo well reformed, that it will be found 
a much eaſier Work to alter, than to better its 
Conſtitution 3) I ſay, it is not a Man's being 
even of this excellent Church, which can of it 
ſelfclear Accounts between God and his Con- 
{ſcience : Since bare Communion with a good 
Church, can never alone make a good Man: 
For, if it could, I am ſure we ſhould have no 
bad ones in ours; and much leſs ſuch as would 
betray it. 

So that we ſee here, that it is but too ma- 
nifeſt, that Men of all Churches and Perſua- 
ſions are ſtrangely apt to flatter and deceive 
themſelves with what they believe, and what 
they profeſs: and if we throughly conſider 
the Matter, we ſhall find the Fallacy to lic 
in this; That thoſe religious Inſtitutions 

| Which God deſigned only for Means, Helps, 
and Advantages,to promote and further Men 
in the Practice of Holineſs, they look upon 
rather, as a Privilege to ſerve them inſtead 
of it, and really to commute for it. This is 
the very Caſe, anda fatal Self- impoſture it is 
cettainly, and ſuch an one as defeats the De- 
ſign, and deſtroys the Force of all Religion. 

And thus, I W ſhewn four ſeveral uncer- 

tain 
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tain and deceitful Rules, which Men are prone 
to judge of their ſpiritual Eſtate by. 

But now, have we any better or more cer- 
tain to ſubſtitute and recommend in the 
Room of them? Why, yes; if we believe 
the Apoſtle, a Man's own Heart or Conſci- 
ence is that, which, above all other Things, 
is able to give him Confidence towwards God. 
And the Reaſon is, becauſe the Heart knows 
that by it ſelf, which nothing in the World 
beſides can give it any Knowledge of; and 
without the Knowledge of which it can have 
no Foundation to build any true Confidence 
upon. Conſcience, under God, is the only 
competent Judge of what the Soul has done, 
and what it has not done; what Guilt it has 
contracted, and what it has not: as it is in 
1 Corinth. ii. 1. What Man knoweth the 
Things of « Man, ſave the Spirit of Man 
which is in him? Conſcience is its own 
Counſellor, the ſole Maſter of its own Secrets: 
And it is the Privilege of our Nature, that every 
Man ſhould keep the Key of his own Breaſt. 

Now for the farther Proſecution of the 
Words, I ſhall do theſe four Things. 

I. I ſhall ſhew, how the Heart or Conſcience. 
ought to be informed, in order to its found 
my in us a rational Confidence towards God. 

Dd4 IL I ſhall 
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II. I ſhould ſhe w, how and by what means we 
may get it thus informed, and afterwards pre- 
ſerve and keep it ſo. 

III. I ſhall ſhaw BW bence it it is that the Teſti- 
mony of Conſcience thus informed comes to 
be ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied 
upon : And, 

IV. And Laſtly, I ſhall aſſign "ſome parti- 
cular Caſes or Inſtances, in which the Con- 
fidence ſuggeſted by it, does moſt eminently 
ſhew and exert it (elf. | 

I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe, How the 
Heart or Conſcience, &c. It is certain, that 
no Man can have any ſuch Confidence to- 
wards God, only becauſe his Heart tells him 
a Lye; and that it may do ſo, is altogether 
as certain. For there is the erroncous, as 
well as the rightly informed Conſcience ; and 
ifthe Conſcience happens to be deluded, and 
thereupon to give falſe Directions to the 
Will, ſo that by Virtue of thoſe Directions, 
it is betrayed into a Courſe of Sin: Sin does 
not therefore ceaſe to be Sin, becauſe a Man 
committed it conſcientiouſiy. If Conſcience 
cdmes to be perverted ſo far, as to bring a 
Man under a Perſuaſion, that it is ber 
Lawful, or his Duty, 7o reſiſt the Magiſtrate, 
to e we. his Neighbour's juſt Rights, or 
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Eſtate, to worſhip Stocks and Stones, or to 
he, equivocate, and the like, this will not 
abſobve him before God; ſince Error, which 
is in itſelf Evil, can never make another 
thing Good. He who does an unwarrantable 
Action, through a falſe Information, which 
Information he ought not to have believed, 
cannot in Reaſon make the Guilt of one Sin 
the Excuſe of another. 
Conſcience therefore muſt be rightly in- 
formed, beforc the Teſtimony of it can be 
authentick, in what it pronouncesconcern- 
ing the Eſtate of the Soul. It muſt proceed 
by the two grand Rules of right Reaſon 
and Scripture ; theſe are the Compaſs which 
it muſt ſteer by. For Conſcience comes for- 
mally to oblige, only as it is the Meſſenger 
of the Mind of God to the Soul of Man; 
which he has revealed to him, partly by the 
Impreſſion of certain Notions and Maxims 
upon the practical Underſtanding, and part- 
ly by the declared Oracles of his Word. So 
far therefore as Conſcience reports any thing 
agrecable to, or deducible from theſe, it is to 
be hearkened to, as the great Conveyer of 
Truth to the Soul; but when it reports any 
thing diſſonant to theſe, it obliges no more, 
than the Falſhood reported by it. 
| But 
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But ſince there is none who follows an 21 
' erroneous Conſcience, but does ſo, becauſe tc 
he thinks it true, and moreover thinks it ſi 
true, becauſe he is perſuaded, that it proceeds fi 
according to the two forementioned Rules Cc 
of Scripture and right Reaſon; how ſhall a F 
Man be able to ſatisfie himſelf, when his Con- ſ 
ſcience is rightly informed, and when poſſe/- tl 
fed with an Error? For to affirm, that the C 
Sentence paſſed by a rightly informed Con- i 
ſcience, gives a Man a rational Confidence to- 1 
wards God; but, in the mean time, not to aſ- 
ſign any means poſſible, by which he may y 
know, when his Conſcience is thus rightly 9 
informed, and when not, it muſt equally be- 1 
reave him of ſuch a Confidence, as placing the * 
Condition upon which it depends wholly out = 
of his Knowledge. 4 
Here therefore is the Knot, here the Difh- v 
culty, how to ſtate ſome Rule of Certainty, t 
by which infallibly to diſtinguiſh when the y 
Conſcience is right, and to be relied upon ; E 
When erroneous, and to be diſtruſted, in the ( 
Teſtimony it gives about the Sincerity and ſi 
Safety of a Man's ſpiritual Condition. 0 
For the Reſolution of which, I anſwer, that i 
it is not neceſſary for a Man to be aſſured of } 
the Rightneſs of his Conſcience, by ſuch an c 


infallible 
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infallible Certainty of Perſuaſion, as amounts 
to the Clearneſs of a Demonſtration; but it is 
ſufficient, if he knows it upon Grounds of 
ſuch a convincing Probability, as ſhall ex- 
clude all rational Grounds of doubting of it. 
For, I cannot think, that he Confidence, here 
ſpoken of, riſes ſo high as to Aſſurance. And 
the Reaſon is, becauſe it is manifeſtly ſuch a 
Confidence, as is common to all ſincere Chri- 
ſtians. Which yet, Aſſurance (we all know) 
is not. 

The Truth is, the Word in the Original, 
which is 7aþa1c:a, ſignifies properly Freedom, 
or Bolaneſs of Speech; though the Latin 
Tranſlation renders it by Fiducia, and ſo cor- 
reſponds with the Engh:ſh, which renders it 
Confidence. But whether Fiducia, or Confi- 
dence reaches the full Senſe of h, may 
very well be diſputed, However itiscertain, 
that neither the Word in the Original, nor 
yet in the Tranſlation, imports Aſſarance. 
For Freedom, or Boldneſs of Speech, I am 
ſure, does not; and Fiducia, or Confidence, 
ſignifies only a Man's being actually perſua- 
ded of a Thing, upon better Arguments for 
it, than any that he can ſee againſt it; which 
he may very well be, and yet not be aſſured 

of it. 


From 
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From all which, I conclude ; that the Con- 
fidence, here mentioned in the Text, amounts 
to no more, than 4 rational, well grounded 
Hope: Such an one, as the Apoſtle tells us, 
in Rom. v. 5. Maketh not aſhamed. 

And upon theſe Terms, I affirm, that ſuch 
a Conſcience, as has employcd the utmoſt of 
its Ability to give it ſelf the beſt Information, 
and cleareſt Knowledge of its Duty, that it 
can, is a rational Ground for a Man to build 
ſuch a Hope upon; and, conſequently, for 
him to confide in. 

There is an znnate Light in every Man, 
diſcovering to him the firſt Lines of Duty, in 
the common Notions of Good and Evil; 
which by Cultivation, and Improvement, may 
be advanced to higher and brighter Diſco- 
verics. And from hence it is, that the School- 
men and Moraliſts admit not of any igno- 
rantia Juris, ſpeaking of natural moral 
Right, to give excuſe to Sin. Since all ſuch 
Ignorance is voluntary, and therefore cul. 
pable; foraſmuch as it was in every Man's 
Power to have prevented it, by a due Im- 
provement of the Light of Nature, and 


the Seeds of moral e ſown in his 


Heart. 


If 
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If it be here demanded, whether a Man 
may not remain ignorant of his Duty after 
he has uſed the ut moſt means to inform him- 
ſelf of it? I anſwer, that ſo much of Duty 
as is abſolutely neceſſary to ſave him, he ſhall 
upon the uſe of ſuch a Courſe come to know; 
and that which he continues ignorant of, ha- 
ving done the utmoſt lying in his Power, that 
he might not be ignorant of it, ſhall never 
damn him. Which Aſſertion is proved thus: 
The Goſpel damns no Body ſor being igno- 
rant of that which he is not obliged to know; 
but that, which upon the Improvement of a 
Man's utmoſt Power, he cannot know, he is 
not obliged to know ; for that otherwiſe he 
would be obliged to an Impoſſibility; ſince 
that which is out of the Compaſs of any Man's 
Power, is to that Man impoſſible. 

He therefore who exerts all the Powers 
and Faculties of his Soul, and plies all means 
and Opportunities in the Search of Truth, 
which God has vouchſafed him, may reſt up- 
on the Judgment of his Conſcience fo inform- 
ed, as a warrantable Guide of thoſe Actions, 
which he muſt account to God for. And if 
by following ſuch a Guide, he falls into the 
Ditch, the DitchThall never drown him, or 
if it ſhould, the Man periſhes not by his 

4 — _ 
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Sin, but by his Mzsfortune. In a Word, he 
who endeavours to know the utmoſt of his 
Duty that he can, and practiſes the utmoſt 
that he knows, has the Equity and Good- 
neſs of the great God to ſtand as a mighty 
Wall or Rampart between him and Damna- 
tion, for any Errors or Infirmities, which the 
Frailty of his Condition has invincibly, and 
therefore znculpably expoſed him to. 

And ifa Conſciencethus qualified and in- 
formed, be not the Meaſure, by which a Man 
may take a true Eſtimate of his Abſolution, 
before the Tribunal of God, all the Under- 
ſtanding of humane Nature cannot find out 
any Ground for the Sinner to pitch the Sole 
of his Foot upon, or reſt his Conſcience 
with any Aſſurance, but is left in the Plunge 
of infinite Doubts and Uncertainties, Suſpi. 
cions and Miſgivings, both as to the Mea- 
ſures of his preſent Duty, and the final Iſſues 

of his future Reward. 
Let this Concluſion therefore ſtand as the 
firm Reſult of the foregoing Diſcourſe, and 
the Foundation of what is to follow ; That 
ſuch a Conſcience, as has not been wanting 
to it ſelf, in endeavouring to get the utmo/?, 
and cleareſt Information about the Will of 
' God, that its Power, Advantages, and Op- 
portunitics 
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portunities could afford it, is that internal 
Judge, whoſe Abſolution is a Rational and 
ſure Ground of Confidence towards God. 
And ſo I pals to the ſecond Thing propoſed, 
Which is to ſhew, how, and by what Means, 
we may get our Heart or Conſcience thus 
informed, and afterwards preſerve and keep 
it ſo. 
In order to which amongſt many Things, 
that might be alledged as highly uſeful, and 
conducing to this great Work, I ſhall inſiſt 
upon theſe four: As, 

1. Let a Man carefully attend to the Voice 
of his Reaſon, and all the Dictates of natu- 
ral Morality; ſo as by no means to do any 
thing contrary to them. For though Reg- 
ſon is not to berelied upon, as a Guide uniyer- 
ſally ſufficient to direct us what to do; yet 
it is generally t be relied upon, and obeyed, 
where it tells us, what we are not to do. It 
is indeed but a weak and diminutive Lzght, 
compared to Revelation; but it ought to be 
no Diſparagement to a Sar, that it is not a 
Sun. Nevertheleſs, as weak and as ſmall as 
it is, it is a Light always at hand, and though 
encloſed (as it were) in a dark Lanthorn, may 


yet be of ſingular uſe to prevent many a foul 


Step, and to keep us from many a dangerous 
a Fall. 
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Fall. And every Man brings ſuch a Degree 
of this Light into the World with him; that 
though it cannot bring him to Heaven ; yer, 
if he be true to it, it will carry him a great 
way; indeed ſo far, that if he follows it 


_ faithfully, I doubt not, but he ſhall meet 


with another Light, which ſhall carry him 
quite through. 

How far it may be improved, is evident 
from that high and refined Morality, which 
ſhined forth both in the Lives and Writings 
of ſome of the ancient Heathens, who yet 
had no other Light but this, both to 4zve, 
and to write by. For how great a Man in 
Virtue was Cato, of whom the Hiſtorian gives 
this glorious Character; Eſſe quam videri bo- 
nus malebat? And of what an impregnable 
Integrity was Fabricius, of whom it was ſaid, 
that a Man might as well attempt e turn 
the Sun out of his Courſe, as to bring Fa- 


bricius to do a baſe, or adiſhoneſt Action? 


And then for their Writings ; what admirable 
Things occur in the Remains of Pythagoras, 
and the Books of Plato, and of ſeveral other 
Philoſophers? Short, I confeſs, of the Rules 
of Chriſtianity, but generally above the Lives 
of Chriſtians. 


Which 
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Which being ſo, ought not the Light of 
Reaſon to be look'd upon by us as a rich 
and a noble Talent, and ſuch an one as we 
muſt account to God for? For it is certain- 
ly from him. It is a Ray of Divinity darted 
into the Soul. It is the Candle of the Lord 
(as Solomon calls it) and God never lights us 
up a Candle either to put out, or to ſleep by: 
If it be made conſcious to a Work of Dark- 
neſs, it will not fail to diſcoyer and reprove 
it; and therefore the Checks of it are to be 
revered, as the Echo of a Voice from Hea- 
ven; for, whatſoever Conſcience binds here 
on Earth, will be certainly bound there too; 
and it were a great Vanity, to hope, or ima- 
gine, that either Law or Goſpel will abſolve, 
wh at natural Conſcience condemns. NoMan 
ever yet offended his own Conſcience, but 
firſt, or laſt, it was revenged upon him for 
it. So that it will concern a Man to treat 
this great Principle awfully and warily, by 
{till obſerving what it commands, but eſpe- 
cially what it forbids: And, if he would 
have it always a faithful and ſincere Monitor 
tohim, let him be ſure never to turna deaf Ear 
to it; for not to hear it, is the way to ſilence 
it, Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt Stirrings, 
Vo L. II. | Ee and 
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and Intimations ; the firſt Hints and Whiſ. 
pers of Good and Evil, that paſs in his Heart; 
and this will keep Conſcience ſo quick and 
vigilant, and ready to give a Man true A- 
larms upon the leaſt Approach of his ſpiritual 
Enemy, that he ſhall be hardly capable of a 
great Surprize. 

On the contrary, if a Man accuſtoms him- 
ſelf to ſlight, or paſs over theſe firſt Motions 
to Good, or Shrinkings of his Conſcience 
from Evil, which originally are as natural 
to the Heart of Man, as the Appetites of 
Hunger and Thirſt are to the Stomach ; Con- 
ſcience will by Degrees grow dull and un- 
concerned; and, from not ſpying out Motes, 
come at length to over-look Beams; from 
Careleſſneſs it ſhall fall into a S/umber, and 
from a Slumber it ſhall ſettle into a deep and 
long Sleep; till, at laſt, perhaps it ſleeps it 
ſelf into a Lethargy, and that ſuch an one, 
that nothing but Hell and judgment ſhall 
be able to awaken it. For long diſue of any 
thing made for Action, will in time take away 
the very uſe of it. As Thave read of one, 
who having for a Diſguiſe, kept one of his 
Eyes a long time covered; when he took off 
the Covering, found his Eyc indeed where it 
1 5 | Was, 
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was, but his Sight was gone. He who would 


keep his Conſcience awake, mult be careful 


to keep it ſtirring. 


2, Let a Man be very 1 and regard- 
ful of every pious Motion and Sugnefiinh 
made by the Spirit of God to his Heart. I 
do not hereby go about to eſtabliſh Enthu- 
ſiaſin, or ſuch phantaſtick Pretences of Inter- 
courſe with God, as Papiſts and Fanaticks 
(who in moſt things copy from one another, 
as well as rail at one another) do uſually boaſt 
of. But certainly, if the Evil Spirit may, 
and often docs ſuggeſt wicked and vile 
Thoughts to the Minds of Men; as all do, 
and mult grant, and is ſufficiently proved from 
the Devil's putting it into the Heart of Fu- 
das to betray Chriſt, John xiii. 2. And his 
filling the Heart of Ananias, to lie to the 
Holy Ghoſt, Acts v. 3. it cannot after this, 
with any Colour of Reaſon be doubted, but 
that the Holy Spirit of God, whoſe Power 
and Influence to Good, is much greater than 
that of the wicked Spirit to Evil, does fre- 
quently inject into, and imprint upon the 
Soul many bleſſed Motions and Impulſes to 
Duty, and many powerful Avocations from 


Sin. So that a Man ſhall not only (as the 


Prophet ſays) Hear a Voice behind him, but 
E e 2 alſo 
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alſo a Voice within him, telling him which 
way he ought to go. 

For doubtleſs there is ſomething more in 
thoſe Expreſſions of being led by the Spirit, 
and being taught by the Spirit, and the like, 
than mere Tropes and Metaphors; and no- 
thing leſs is, or can be imported by them, 
than that God ſometimes ſpeaks to, and con- 
verſes with the Hearts of Men, immediately 
by himſelf: And, happy thoſe, who by thus 
hearing him ſpeak in a full Voice, ſhall pre- 
vent his ſpeaking to them in Thunder. 

But you will here ask, perhaps, how we 
ſhall diſtinguiſh in ſuch Motions, which of 
them proceed immediately from the Spirit 
of God, and which from the Conſcience? In 
anſwer to which, I muſt confeſs, that I know 
no certain Mark of Diſcrimination, to diſtin- 
guiſh them by; ſave only in general, that 
ſuch as proceed immediately from God, uſe 
to ſtrike the Mind ſuddenly, and very power- 
fully. But then I add allo, that as the Know. 
ledge of this, in Point of Speculation, is ſo 
nice and difficult, ſo (thanks be to God) in 
Point of Practice it is not neceſſary. But let 
a Man univerſally obſerve, and obey every 
good Motion riſing in his Heart, knowing 
_ every ſuch Motion proceeds from God 

either 
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either mediately, or immediately; and that, 
whether God ſpeaks immediately by himſelf, 
to the Conſcience, or medzately by the Con- 
ſcience to the Soul, the Authority is the 
ſame in both, and the Contempt of either is 
Rebellion. 

Now the thing which I drive at, under 
this Head of Diſcourſe, is to ſhew, That as 
God is ſometimes pleaſed to addreſs himſelf 
in this Manner to the Hearts of Men; ſo- 
if the Heart will receive, and anſwer ſuch 
Motions by a ready and obſequious Com- 
pliance with them, there is no doubt, but 
they will both return more frequently, and ill 
more and more powerfully, till at length they 
produce ſuch a Degree of Light in the Con- 
ſcience, as ſhall give a Man both a clear Sight 
of his Duty, and a certain Judgment of his 
Condition. 

On the contrary, as all Reſiſtance what- 
ſoe ver of the Dictates of Conſcience, even in 
the Way of Natural Efficiency brings a kink 
of Hardneſs and Stupefaction upon it; ſo 
the Reſiſtance of theſe peculiar Suggeſtions 
of the Spirit, will cauſe in it alſo a Judicial 
Hardneſs, which is yet worſe than the other : 
So that God ſhall withdraw from ſuch an 
Heart, and the Spirit being grieved ſhall de- 

Ec 3 Part, 
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part, and theſe bleſſed Motions ſhall ceaſe, and 
affect and viſit it no more. The Conſequence 
of which is very terrible; as rendring a Man 
paſt feeling. And the leſs he feels in this 
World, the more he ſhall be ſare to feel in 
the next. Burt, | 
3. Becauſe the Light of natural Conſci- 
ence is in many things defective and dim, 
and the internal Voice of God's Spirit, not 
always diſtinguiſhable, above all, let a Man 
attend to the Mind of God, uttered in his 
Revealed Word: I ſay, his Revealed Mord. 
By which 1 do not mean, that myſterious, 
extraordinary, (and of late ſo much ſtudicd) 
Book called the Revelation, and which per- 
haps the more it is ſtudicd, the leſs tis un- 
derſtood, as generally either finding a Man 
crack d, or making him ſo; but I mean thoſe 
other Writings of the Prophets and Apoſſ les, 
which exhibit-ro us a plain, ſure, perfect, 
and intelligble Rule; a Rule that will neither 
fail, nor diſtract ſuch as make uſe of it. A 
Rule to judge of the two former Rules by: 
For nothing that contradicts the Revealed 
Mord of God is either the Voice of Right 
Reaſon, or of the Jpzrit of God; nor is it 
poſſible that it ſhould be ſo, without God) 
contradifting himſelf. 

And 


1 
; 
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And therefore we ſee, what high Elogies 
are given to the Written Word, by the in- 
ſpired Pen-Men of both Teftaments: It giveth 
Underſtanding to the ſimple, ſays David in 
Pſalm cxix. 130. And that, you will ſay, is 
no ſuch caſie Matter to do. 
It is able to make the Man of God perfect, 
(ſays St. Paul, 2 Tim. 3.17.) It is quick and 


powerful, and ſharper than any two-edged 


Sword, piercing even to the dividing aſunder 
of the Soul and Spirit; and is a Diſcerner 
of the Thoughts and Intents of the Heart, 
Heb. iv. 12. Now what a Force and Fulneſs, 
what a Vigour and Emphaſis is there in all 
theſe Expreſſions? Enough (one would think) 
to recommend and endear the Scriptures even 
to the Papiſts themſelves. For if (as the Text 


ſays) They give Underſtanding to the ſimple; | 


I know none more concerned to read and | 
ſtudy them, than their Popes. 

Wherefore ſince the Light and Encrgy of 
the IWritten Word is ſo mighty, let a Man 
bring and hold his Conſcience to this ſteddy 
Rule : The unalterable ReQitude of which, 
will infallibly diſcover the Rectitude or Obli- 
quity of whatſocycr it is applied to. We 


ſhall find it a Rule, both to inſtru us what 


to do, and to aſſure us in what we have 
E e 4 done. 
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done. For though natural Conſcience ought 
to be liſtned to, yet it is Revelation alone 
that is to be relied upon: As we may obſerve 
in the Works of Art, a judicious Artiſt will 
indeed uſe his Eye, but he will truſt only to 
his Rule. 

There is not any one Action whatſoever, 
which a Man ot to do, or to forbear, but 


the Scripture will give him a clear Precept, or 


Prohibition for it. 

So that if a Man will commit ſuch Rules 
to his Memory, and ſtock his Mind with Por- 
tions of Scripture anſwerable to all the Heads 
of Duty and Practice, his Conſcience can 
never be at a Loſs, either for a Direction of 
his Actions, or an Anſwer to a Temptation: 
It was the very Courſe which our Saviour 
himſelf took, when the Devil plied him with 
Temptation upon Temptation: Still he had 
a ſuitable Scripture ready to repel and baffle 
them all, one after another; every pertinent 
Text urged home being a dire Stab to a 
Temptation, 

Let a Man therefore conſider, and recount 
with himſelf the ſeveral Daties and Virtues of 
a Chriſtian; ſuch as Temperance, Meeknefs, 
Charit ”, Purity of Heart, Pardoning of 
E nemies, Patience; (I had almoſt ſaid, Paſ- 
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ſive Obedience too, but that ſuch old faſhion- 
ed Chriſtianity ſeems as much out of Date 
with ſome, as Chriſt's Divinity and Satis- 
faction.) I ſay, let a Man conſider theſe and 
the like Virtues, together with the contrary 
Sins and Vices, that do oppoſe them; and 
then, as out of a full Armory or Magazine, 
let him furniſh his Conſcience with Texts of 
Scripture, particularly enjoyning the one, and 
forbidding, or threatning the other. And yet 
I do not ſay, that he ſhould ſtuff his Mind 
like the Margent of ſome Authors, with Chap- 
ter and Verſe heaped together, at all Ad- 
ventures; but only that he ſhould fortifie it 
with ſome few Texts, which are home, and 
appoſite to his Caſe, Anda Conſcience thus 
ſupplied, will be like a Man armed at all 
Points; and always ready either to receive, 
or to attack his Enemy. Otherwiſe it is not 
a Man's having Arms in his Houſe; no, nor 
yet his having Courage, and Skill to uſe 
them; but it is his having them ſtill about 
him, which muſt both ſecure him from being 
ſet upon, and defend him when he is. 
Accordingly, Men muſt know, that with- 


out taking the forementioned Courſe, all that 
they do in this Matter is but loſt Labour; 
and that they read the Scriptures to as little 


purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, as ſome uſe to quote them; Much 

reading, being like much eating, wholly 
uſeleſs without Digeſtion; and it is impoſſible 
for a Man to digeſt his Meat, without alto 
retaining it. | 

Till Men get what they rcad into their 
Minds, and fix it in their Memories, they 
keep their Religion as they ule to do thcir 
Bibles, only in their Cloſet, or carry it in their 
Pocket; and that, you may imagine, muſt 
improve and affect the Soul, juſt as much 
as a Man's having plenty of Proviſion only 
in his Stores, will nouriſh and ſupport his 
Body. When Men forget the Word heard, 
or read by them, the Devil is ſaid to flea] 
it out of their Hearts, Luke viii. 12. And 
for this Cauſe, we do with as much RNeaſon, 
as Propriety of Speech, call the commit- 
ting of a thing to a Memory, the getting it 
by heart. For it is the Memory that muſt 


tranſmit it to the Heart; and it is in vain 


to expect, that the Heart ſhould keep its 
hold of any Truth, when the Memory has 
let it go. 

4. The Fourth and Laſt way, that I ſhall 
mention, for the getting of the Conſcience 


rightly informed, and afterwards keeping it ſo, 


is frequently and impartially to accompt with 
it 
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it. It is with a Man and his Conſcience, as 
with one Man and another; amongſt whom 
we ule to ſay, that Even Reckoning makes 
laſting Friends ; and the way to make Rec- 
konings even, I am ſure, is to make them 
often. Delays in Accompts are always ſuſpi- 


cious; and bad enough in themſelves, but 


commonly much worſe in their Cauſe. For, 
to defer an Accompt, is the ready way to 
perplex it; and when it comes to be per- 
plexed and intricate, no Man, either as to 
his temporal or ſpiritual Eſtate, can know 


of himſelf what he is, or what he has, or 


upon what bottom he ſtands. But the ama- 
zing Difficulty and Greatneſs of his Accompt, 
will rather terrific than inform him; and keep 
him from ſetting heartily abour ſuch a Task, 
as he deſpairs ever to go through with. For, 
no Man willingly begins what he has no hope 
to finiſh, 0 | 

But, let a Man apply to this Work, by fre- 
quent Returns, and ſhort Intervals, while the 
Heap is ſmall, and the Particulars few, and 
he will find it eaſie and conquerable; and 


his Conſcience, like a faithful Steward, ſhall 


give him in a plain, open, and entire Ac- 


count of himſelf, and hide nothing from him. 


Whereas we know, if a Steward or Caſhier 
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be ſuffered to run on from Year to Year with- 
out bringing him to a Reckoning, it is odds 
but ſuch a ſottiſn Forbearance will, in time, 
teach him to ſhuffle ; and ſtrongly tempt him 
to be a Cheat, if not alſo to make him ſo: 

For, as the Accompt runs on, generally the 

Accomptant goes backward. 

And for this Cauſe, ſome judge it advi- 
ſable for a Man to accompt with hzs Heart 
every Day; and this no doubt is the beſt 
and ſureſt Courſe ; for ſtill the oftner the bet- 
ter. And ſome preſcribe accompting once a 
Week; longer than which it is by no means 
ſafe to delay it: For, a Man ſhall find his 
Heart deceitful, and his Memory weak, and 
Nature extreamly averſe from ſeeking. nar- 
rowly after That, which it is unwilling to 
find; and, being found, will aſluredly di- 
ſturb it. 

So that upon the whole matter it is infi- 
nitely abſurd to think that Conſcience can 
be kept in order without frequent Examina- 
tion. If a Man would have his Conſcience 
deal clearly with him, he muſt deal ſeverel y 
with it: Often ſcouring and cleanſing it 
will make it bright; and, when it is fo, he 
may ſce himſelf init: And, if he fees any 


TT amiſs, let this ſatisfic him, That no 
5 Man 
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Man is, or can be, the worſe for knowing 
the very worſt of himſelf. 

On the contrary, if Conſcience by a long 
neglect of, and diſ-acquaintance with it ſelf, 
comes to contract an inveterate Ruſt or Soil, 
a Man may as well expect to ſee his Face in 
a Mud. wall, as that ſuch a Conſcience ſhould 
give him a true Report of his Condition; no, 
it leaves him wholly in the Dark as to the 
greateſt Concern he has in both Worlds. 
He can neither tell, whether God be his 
Friend, or his Enemy, or rather he has ſhrewd 
Cauſe to ſuſpect him his Enemy, and cannot 


poſſibly know him to be his Friend: And 


this being his Caſe, he muſt live in Igno- 
rance, and die in Ignorance ; and it will be 
hard for a Man to die in it, without dying 
for it too. 

And now, what awretched Citi muſt 
that Man needs be in, whoſe Heart is in 
ſuch a Confuſion, ſuch Darkneſs, and ſuch a 
ſettled Blindneſs, that it ſhall not be able to tell 
him ſo much as one true Word of himſelf? 
Flatter him it may (I confeſs, as thoſe are 
generally good at flattering, who arc good 
for nothing elſe) but, in the mean time, the 
poor Man is left under the fatal Neceſſity of 
a remedileſs Deluſion : For, in judging of a 


Man's 
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Man's felf, if Conſcience cither cannot or 
will not inform him, there is a certain thing 
called Self-/ove, that will be ſure to deceive 
him. And thus I have ſhewn, in four ſeve- 
ral Particulars, what is to be done, both for 
the getting and keeping of the Conſcicnce, 
ſo informed, as that it may be able to 
give us a rational Confidence towards God. 
AS, 

1. That the Voice of Reaſon, in all the 
Dictates of natural Morality, ought careful- 
ly to be attended to by a ſtrict Obſervance of 
what it commands, but eſpecially of what it 
forbids. 

2. That every pious Motion from the Spi- 
rit of God ought tenderly to be cheriſhed, and 
by no means checked or quenched either by 
Reſiſtance or Neglect. 

3. That Conſcience is to be kept cloſe to 
the Rule of the written Word. 

4 And Laſtly, That it is frequently to be 

examined, and ſeverely accompted with. 

And, I doubt not, but a Conſcience thus 
diſciplined, ſhall give a Man ſuch a faithful 

Account of himſelf, as ſhall never ſhame, nor 
lurch the Confidence, which he ſhall take 
up from it. ſl 
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Nevertheleſs, to prevent all Miſtakes in ſo 
Critical a Caſe, and ſo high a Concern, I ſhall 
_ cloſe up the foregoing Particulars with this 
twofold Caution. 

Firſt, Let no Man think, that every 
Doubting or Miſ-giving about the Safety of 
his ſpiritual Eſtate, overthrows the Confi- 
dence hitherto ſpoken of. For (as I ſhewed 
before) the Confidence mentioned in the 
Text, is not properly Aſſurance, but only 
a rational, well-grounded Hope ; and there- 
fore may very well conſiſt with ſome Re- 
turns of Doubting. For, we know, in that 
pious and excellent Confeſſion and Prayer, 
made by the Poor Man to our Saviour, in 
Mark ix. 24. how in the very ſame Breath, 
in which he ſays, Lord, I believe; he ſays 
alſo, Lord, help my Unbelief. So that we 
ſee here, that the Sincerity of our Faith or 
Confidence will not ſecure us againſt all Viciſ- 
ſitudes of Wavering or Diſtruſt ; indeed, no 
more than a ſtrong athletick Conſtitution of 
Body will ſecure a Man always againſt Heats 
and Colds, and Rheums, and ſuch like Indiſ- 
poſitions. 

And one great Reaſon of this, is; Becauſe 
ſuch a Faith or Confidence as we have been 
treating of, reſides in the Soul or Conſcience, 


as 
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as an Habit; And Habits, we know, arc 
by no means either inconſiſtent with, or de- 
iroycd by every contrary Act. But eſpeci- 
ally, in the Caſc now before us, where the 
Truth and Strength of our Confidence towards 
God does not conſiſt ſo much, in the preſent 
Af, by which it exerts it ſelf, no, nor yet 
in the Habit producing this Act; as it docs 
in the Ground or Reaſon, which this Confi- 
dence is built upon ; which being the ſtanding 
Sincerity of a Man's Heart, though the pre. 
ſent Act be interrupted, (as, no doubt, through 
Infirmity, or Temptation, it may be very of- 
ten ;) yet, ſo long as that Sncerity,upon which 
this Confidence was firſt founded, does conti- 
nue, as ſoon as the Temptation is removed 
and gone, the fore- mentioned Faith or Af- 
france will, by renewed, vigorous and freſh 
Acts, recover and exert itſelf, and with great 
comfort and ſatisfaction of Mind, give a Man 
Confidence towards God. Which, though it 
be indeed a lower and a leſier thing than A/ 
ſurance, yet, as to all the Purpoſes of a pious 
Life, may, for ought I ſee, prove much more 


uſeful; as both affording a Man due Comfort, 


and yet leaving room for due Caution too; 
which are two of the principal uſes that Re- 
ligion ſerves for, in this Morld. 
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2. The other Caution, with reference to 
the forcgoing Diſcourſe, is this: Let no Man, 
from what has been ſaid, re ckon a bare Silence 
of Conſcience, in not accuſing or diſturbing 
him, a ſufficient Argument for Confidence to- 
Wards God. For, ſuch a Silence is fo far from 
being always ſo, that it is uſually worſe than 
the ficrceſt and loudeſt Accuſations ; ſince it 
may, and for the moſt part does proceed from 
a kind of Numbneſs, or Stupidity of Conſci- 
ence ; and an abſolute Dominion obtained by 
Sin over the Soul; ſo that it ſhall not ſo much 
as dare to complain, or make a ſtir. For, as 
our Saviour ſays, Luke xi. 21. while the ſtrong 
Man armed keeps his Palace, his Goods are 
in Peace. So, while Sin rules and governs with 


a ſtrong Hand, and has wholly ſubdued the 


Conſcicnce to a (laviſh Subjection to its ty- 
rannical Yoke, the Soul ſhall be at Peace, 
ſuch a falſe Peace as it is; but for that very 
Cauſe worſe a great deal, and more deſtructive, 
than when by continual Alarms and Aſſaults 
it gives a Man neither Peace nor Truce, Quiet 
nor Intermiſſion. And therefore it is very re- 
markable, that the Text expreſſes the ſound 


eſtate of the Heart or the Conſcience, here 
ſpoken of, not barely by its not accuſing, but 
by its not cundemming us; which Word imports; 


You. II. Ff properly 
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properly an Acquitment, or Diſcharge of a 
Man upon ſome precedent Accuſation, and a 
full Trial and Cognizance of his Cauſe had 
thereupon. For as Condemnation beinga Law- 
Term, and ſo relating to the judicial Proceed- 
ings of Law-Courts, mult ſtill preſuppoſe an 
Hearing ofthe Cauſe, before any Sentence can 
paſs ; ſo likewiſe in the Court of Conſcience, 
there muſt be a ſtrict and impartial Enquiry 
into all Man's Actions, and a thorough Hear- 
ing of all that can be pleaded for and againſt 
him, before Conſcience can rationally either 
condemn, or diſcharge him: And if, indeed, 
upon ſuch a fair and full Trial he can come off, 
he is then Refus in curid, clear and innocent, 
and conſequently may reap all thatSatisfation 
from himſelf, which it is natural for Innocence 
to afford the Perſon who has it. I do not 
here ſpeak of a legal Innocence, (none but 
Sots and Quakers dream of ſuch things ;) For, 
as St. Paul ſays, Galat. ii. 16. By the Works 


of the Law ſhall no Fleſh living be juſtified: 


But I ſpeak of an evangelical Innocence ; ſuch 
an one as the Oeconomy of the Goſpel ac- 
cepts, whatſoe ver the Law enjoins; and 
though mingled with ſeveral Infirmities and 
Defects, yet amounts to ſuch a pitch of Righ- 


teouſneſs, as we call Sincerity. And whoſo - 
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ever has this, ſhall never be damned for want 
of the other. 

And now, how vaſtly does it concern all 
thoſe, who ſhall think it worth their while to 
be in earneſt with their immortal Souls, not 
to abuſe and delude themſelves with a falſe 
Confidence? A thing ſo eaſily taken up, and 
ſo hardly laid down. Let no Man conclude, 
becauſe his Conſcience ſays nothing to him, 
that therefore it has nothing to ſay. Poſſibly 
ſome never ſo much as doubted of the Safety 
of their ſpiritual Eſtate in all their Lives; and 
if ſo let them not flatter themſelves, but reſt 
aſſured, that they have ſo much the more rea- 
ſon a great deal to doubt of it now: For the 
Cauſes of ſuch a profound S:ilhneſs, are gene- 
rally groſs Ignorance, or long Cuſtom of Sin- 
ning, or both; and theſe are very dreadful 
Symptoms indeed, to ſuch as are not Hell and 
Damnation-proof. When a Man's Wounds 
ceaſe to /mart, only becauſe he has loſt his 
feeling, they are nevertheleſs mortal for his 
not ſeeing his Need of a Chirurgeon. It is not 
mere, actual, preſent Eaſe, but Eaſe after Pain, 
which brings the moſt durable and ſolid Com- 
fort. Acquitment before Trial can be no Se- 
curity. Great and frong Calms uſually por- 
tend, and go before the moſt violent Storms. 

F 
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Andtherefore, ſince Storms and Calms (eſpe- 

cially with reference to the State of the Soul) 

do always follow one another ; Certainly, of 

the two, it is much more eligible to have 

the Storm firſt, and the Calm afterwards : 

Sincea Calm before a Storm is commonly a 
Peace of a Man's own making; but a Caim 
» after a Storm a Peace of God's. 


To which God, who only can ſpeak ſuch 
Peace to us, as neither the World nor 
the Devil ſhall be able to take from us, 
be rendred and aſcribed, as is moſt due, y 
all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, and Do- 
minion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. N 
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1 JOHN iii. 21. 


Beloved, if our Heart condemn us not, 
we have Confidence towards Cod. 


HAVE diſcourſed once already upon 
theſe Words in this place. In which 
Ne after I had ſet down four ſeveral 
ry Croumdi, upon which, Men, in judging of 
Fi 3 the 
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the Safety ofthcir ſpiritual Eſtate, were apt to 


found a wrong Confidence towards God, and 
ſhewn the Falſity of them all: and, that 
there was nothing but 4 Man's own Heart 
or Conſcience, Which, in this great Concern, 
he could with any Safety rely upon; I did, 
in the next place, caſt the farther Proſecu- 
tionof the Words under theſe four Following 
Particulars. 

I. To ſhew, how the Heart or Conſci- 
ence ought to be informed, in order to its 
founding in us a rational Confidence towards 
God. 

II. To ſhew, how, and by what means we 
may get our Conſcience thus informed, and 
afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo. 

III. Toſhew, whence it is, that the Teſti- 
mony of Conſcience, thus informed, comes 
to beſo authentick, and ſo much to be re- 
lied upon, And, 46D 

IV. And laſtly, to afſjen ſome particu- 
lar Caſes or Inſtances, in which the Confi- 
dence ſuggeſted by it, does moſt eminently 
ſhew, and exert itſelf. 


Upon the firſt of which Heads, to wit, 


how the Heart or Conſcience ought to be 
informed, in order to its founding in us 4 
Fariond? Confidence towards God, after 1 

had 
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had premiſed ſomething about an erroneous 
Conſcience, and ſhewn, both what Influence 
that ought” to have upon us, and what Re- 
gard we ought to have to that, in this mat- 
ter, I gathered the Reſult of all into this one 
Concluſion ; Namely, that ſuch a Conſcience 
as has not been wanting to itſelf, in endea- 
wouring the utmoſt Knowledge of its Duty, 
and the cleareſt Information about the Will 
off God, that its Power, Advantages, and 
Opportunities could afford it, is that great 
internal Judge, whoſe Abſolution is a ra- 
tional, and ſure Ground of Confidence to- 
wards God. This I then inſiſted upon at 
large and from thence proceed to the 

II. Particular; which was to ſhew, how, 
and by what means we might get our Conſti- 
ence thus informed, and afterwards preſerve 
and keep it ſo. 

Where amongſt thoſe many Ways and Me- 
thods, which might, no doubt, have been aſ- 
ſigned, as highly conducing to this purpoſe, 
I ſingled out, and inſiſted upon, only theſe 
four. As, 


r. That the Voice of Reaſon, in all the 


Dictates of natural Morality, was till care- 
fully to be attended to by a ſtrict mung 
F f 4 
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of what it commanded, but ann of what 
it forbad. 

2. That every RAR Motion from. the 
Spirit of God was tenderly to be cheriſhed, 

and by no means quenched or checked, cither 
by Reſiſtance or Neglect. 1 

3. That Conſcience was Rill to. be kept 
cloſe to the Rule of God's written Word ; 
And 

4. And laſtly, that it was  frequent- 
ly to be examined, and Mun eccounted 
with. 

Theſe things alſo, I — more fully cnlar- 
ged upon; and ſo cloſed up all with a double 
Caution, and that of no ſmall Importance as 
to the Cale then before us: As, 

Firſt, that no Man ſhould reckon every 
doubting or miſgiuing of his Heart, about 
the Safety of his ſpiritual Eſtate, inconſiſtent 
with that Confidence towards God, which is 
here ſpoken of in the, Text : And, ſecondly, 
that. no Man ſhould account a bare Silence 
of Conſcience, in not accuſing or diſturbing 
hin, a ſufficient Ground for ſuch a Confidence, 
Of both which I then ſhew'd the fatal Conſe- 
*, quence. And ſo, not to trouble you with 
ny more Repetitions than theſe, Which were 

juſt 
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juſt and neceſſary to lay before you the Co- 
herence of one thing with another, I ſhall 
now proceed to the third of thoſe four Par- 
ticulars firſt propoſed : Which was to ſhew, 
whence it is that the Teſtimony of Conſci- 
ence (concerning a Man's ſpiritual Eſtate) 
comes to be ſo authentick, and ſo much to 
be relied upon. 

Now the Force and Credit of its Teſtimony 
ſtands upon this double Ground. 

1. The high Office which it holds imme- 
diately from God himſelf,in the Soul of Man. 
And, £ * 

2. Thoſe Properties or Qualities which 
peculiarly fit it for the Diſcharge of this high 
Office, in all Things relating tothe Soul. 

1. And firſt, for its Office. It is no leſs 
than God's Vicegerent or Deputy, doing all 
things by immediate Commiſſion from him. 
It commands and dictates every thing in 
God's Name; and ſtamps every Word with 
an Almighty Authority. So that it is (as it 
were) a kind of Copy or Tranſcript of the Di- 
vine Sentence, and an Interpreter of the Senſe 
of Heaven. And from hence it is, that Sins 
againſt Conſcience (as all Sins againſt Light 
and Conviction are, by way of Eminence, fo 
called) are of ſo peculiar and tranſcendent a 
Te Guilt, 
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Guilt, For, that every ſuch Sin is a daring 
and direct Defiance of the divine Authority, 
as it is ſignified and reported to a Man by his 
Conſcience, and thereby ultimately termi- 
natcs in God himſelf. | 

Nay, and this Ji icegerent of God has one 
Prerogative above all God's other carthly 
Vicegerents; to wit, that it can never be de. 
poſed. Such a ſtrange, ſacred, and inviolable 
Majeſty has God imprinted upon this Faculty; 
not, indeed, as upon an abſolute, indepen- 
dent Sovereign ; but yet with ſo great a Com- 
munication of ſomething next to Sovereign- 
ty, that while it keeps within its proper Com- 
paſs, it is controllable by no mortal Power 


upon Earth. For, not the greateſt Monarch 


in the World can countermand Conſcience ſo 
far, as to make it condemn, where it would 
other wiſe acquit; or acquit, where it would 
otherwiſe condemn; No, neither Sword nor 
Sceptre can come at it; but it is above and 
beyond the reach of both. | 

And if it were not for this awfuland ma. 
jeſtick Character which it bears, whence could 
it be, that the ſtouteſt and braveſt Hearts 
droop and ſneak when Conſcience frowns; 
and the moſt abject and afflicted Wretch feels 
an 3 and even triumphant Joy, 
lind when 
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when the Judge within abſolves and applauds 
him. When a Man has done any villanous 
Act, though under Countenance of the high- 
eſt Place and Power, and under Covert of 
the cloſeſt Secrecy, his Conſcience for all that 
ſtrikes him like a clap of Thunder, and de- 
preſſes him to a perpetual Trepidation, Hor- 
ror, and Poorneſs of Spirit; ſo that like Vero, 
though ſurrounded with his Roman Legions 
and Pretorian Bands, he yet ſculks and hides 
himſelf, and is ready to fly fo every thing for 
Refuge, though he ſees nothing to fly from. 
And all this, becauſe he has heard a condemn- 
ing Sentence from within, which the ſecret 
fore-bodings of his Mind tell him will bera- 
tified by a ſad and certain Execution from 
above: On the other ſide, what makes a Man 
ſo chearful, ſo bright and confident in his 
Comforts, but becauſe he finds himſelf ac- 
quitted by God's high Commiſſioner and De- 
puty ? Which is as much as a Pardon under 


God's own Hand, under the Broad Seal of 


Heaven (as 1 may fo expreſs it.) For a King 
never condemns any whom his Judges have 
abſolved, nor abſolves whom his Judges have 


condemned, whatſoever the People wy Geer 
| publicans may. 
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Now from this Principle; That the 4 
thority of Conſcience ſtands founded upon its 
Vicegerency and Deputation under Cod, ſe- 
veral very important Inferences may, or ra- 
ther indeed unavoidably muſt enſue. Two of 
Which I ſhall ſingle out and (peak of: As, 

Firſt, We collect from hence the Abſur- 
dity and Impertinence; And, 

Secondly, The Impudence and Impiety of 
moſt of thoſe Pretences of Conſcience, which 
have born ſuch a mighty Sway all the 
World over; and in theſe poor Nations e- 
unn | wry 

And firſt, for i Abſurdiry and Imper- 
2 of them. What a Rattle and a Noiſe 
has this Word Conſcience made? How many 
Battels has it fought? How many Churches 
has it robbed, ruin d and reform d to Aſhes? 
How many Laws has it frampled upon, di, 
penſed with, and addreſſed 'againſt? And, F 
in a Word, how many Governments has it 
over-turned? Such is the miſchievous Force oY 

| 
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of a plauſible Word, lie to a deteſtable 
Thing. 

„he "Allcaxtion, or Plea of Conſcience: 
onghs. never to be admitted barely for it 
ſelf; For when a Thing obliges-only by a | 
borrowed Authority, it is ridiculous to alledge 
TIE” , 3 | it 4 
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it for its own. Take a Lieutenant, a Com- 
miſſioner or Ambaſſador of any Prince; and 
ſo far as he repreſents his Prince, all that he 
does, or declares under that Capacity, has 
the ſame Force and Validity, as if actually 
done, or dectared by the Prince himſelf in 
Perſon : But then how far does this reach? 
Why, juſt ſo far as he keeps cloſe to his In- 
ſtructions: But, when he once baulks them, 
though what he does may be indeed a 
lick Crime, or a national Miſchief, yet it ſis 
but a private At; and the Doer. of it may 
chance to pay his Head for the Preſumption. 
For ſtill, as great as the Authority of ſuch 
kind of Perſons is, it is not founded upon their 
own Mill, nor upon their ar eden but 
upon their Commiſſion. 


In like manner, every Dictate of this Vzce- 


gerent of God, where it has a divine Word. 


or Precept to back it, carries a divine Au- 
thority with it. But, if no ſuch Mord can 
be produced, it may indeed be a ſtrong Opz- 
nion, or Perſuaſion, but it is not Conſcience : 
And no one Thing in the World has done 
more Miſchief, and cauſed more Deluſions a- 
mongſt Men, than their not diſtinguiſhing 
between Conſcience, and mers Opinion or Per- 


fugfin. | 


Covifeience; 
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| Conſcience is a Latin Word, (though with 
an Engliſh Termination,) and, according to 
the very Notation of it, imports a double or 
Joint Knowledge; to wit, one of a divine 
Law or Rule, and the other of a Man's own 
Action: An ſo is properly the Application 
of a general Law, to a particular Inſtance 
of Practice. The Law of God, for Example, 
ſays, thou ſhalt not ſteal; and the Mind of 
Man tells him, that the taking of ſuch or ſuch 
a thing from a Perſon lawfully poſſeſſed of 
it, is Stealing. Whereupon, the Conſcience 
joining the Knowledge of both theſe toge- 
ther, pronounces in the Name of God, that 
ſuch a particular Action ought not to be 
done. And this is the true procedure of 
Conſcience, always ſuppoſing a Law from 
God, bcfore it pretends to lay any Obliga- 
tion upon Man: For ſtill I averr, that Con- 
ſcience neither is, nor ought to be its own 
Rule. 

I queſtion not, I confeſs, but mere Opini- 
on or Perſuaſion may be every whit as ſtrong, 
and have as forcible an influence upon a Man's 
Actions as Conſcience it (ſelf. But then (we 
know) Strength or Force is one Thing, and 
Authority quite another. As a Rogue up- 
on the High-way may have as ſtrong an 
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Arm, and take off a Man's Head as clever- 
ly as the Executioner. But then there is a 
vaſt Diſparity in the two Actions, when one 
of them is Murther, and the other Nuſtice: 
Nay, and our Saviour himſelf told his Diſci- 
ples, that Men ſhould both kill them, and 
think that in ſo doing they did God Service. 
So that here (we ſee) was a full Opinion and 
Perſuaſion, and a very zealous one too, of 
the high Meritoriouſneſs of what they did 
but ſtill there was no Law, no Mord, or Com- 
mand of God to ground it upon, and conſe- 
quently it was not Conſcience. 

Now the Notion of Conſcience, thus ſtated, 
if firmly kept to, and thoroughly driven 
home, would effectually baffle and confound 
all thoſe ſenſeleſs, though clamorous Preten- 
ces, of the ſchiſinatical Oppoſers of the Con- 
ſtitutions of our Church. In Defence of which, 
I ſhall not ſpeak ſo much as one Syllable a- 
gainſt the Indulgence and Toleration granted 
to theſe Men. No, ſince they have it, let 
them (in God's Name) enjoy it, and the Go- 


vernment make the beſt of it. But ſince 1 


cannot. find that the Law which tolerates 
them in their way of Worſhip (and it does 
no more) docs at all forbid us to defend ours, 
it were: carneſtly to be wiſhed, that all hear- 


ty 
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ty Lovers of the Chutch of England would 

aſſert its excellent Conſtitution. more vigo- 
rouſly now than ever: and eſpecially in ſuch 
Congregations as this; in which there are ſo 
many young Perſons, upon the well or ill 
principling of whom (next under God) dc- 
pends the Happinels or Miſery of this Church 


and State. For, if ſuch ſhould be generally 


prevailed upon by Hopes or Fears, by baſe 
Examples, by Trimming and Time-ſerving, 
(which are but two Words for the ſame 
Thing) to abandon and betray the Church 
of England, by nauſcating her pious, pru- 
dent and wholeſom Orders, (of which I have 
ſeen ſome {curvy Inſtances,) we may reſt aſ- 
ſured, that this will certainly produce Con- 
fuſion, and that Confuſion will as certainly 
end in Popery. 

And therefore, ſince the Liturgy, Rites, 
and Ceremontes of our Church, have been, 
and ſtill are, ſo much cavilled and ſtruck at, 
and all upon a Plea of Conſcience; it will con- 


cern us, as becomes Men of Senſe, ſcriouſly 


to examine the Force of this Plea; which our 
Adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up againſt us as 
the grand Pillar and Buttreſs of the good old 
Cauſe of Non-conformity. For, come to 
any diſſenting Brother, and ask him, Why 

cannot 
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cannot you communicate with the Church 
of England? Oh, (ſays he) it is againſt my 
Conſcience; my Conſcience will not ſuffer 
me to Pray by a Set-form, to Kneel at the 
Sacrament, to hear Divine Service read by 


one in 4 Surplice; or to uſe the Erol in 


Baptiſm ; or the like. 

Very well; and is this the Caſe then, _ 
it is all pure Conſcience that keeps you from 
complying with the Rule and Order of the 
Church in theſe matters? If ſo, then produce 
me ſome Word or Law of God forbidding 
theſe things. For Conſcience never commands 
or forbids any thing authentically, but there 
is ſome Law of God which commands or 
forbids it firſt. Conſcience (as might be ea- 
ſily ſhewn) being no diſtin Power or Facul- 
ty from the Mind of Man, but the Mind of 
Man it ſelf applying the general Rule of 
God's Law to particular Caſes and Actions. 
This is truly and properly Conſcience. And 
therefore ſhew me ſuch a Law; and that ei- 
ther as a neceſſary Diftate of right Rea- 
ſon, or a poſitive Injunction in God's Re. 
vealed Word: For theſe two are all the ways, 
by which God ſpeaks to Men now a-days;) I 
ſay, ſhew me ſomething from hence which 
countermands or condemns all or any of the 
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fore mentioned Ceremonies of our Church, 
and then I will yield the Cauſe. Bur if no 
ſuch Reaſon, no ſuch Scripturecan be brought 
to appear in their behalf againſt us, but that 
with ſcrewed Face, and doleful Whine, they 
only ply you with ſenſeleſs Harangues of 
Conſcience, againſt cardinal Ordinantes, the 
Dead Letter, and human Inventions on the 
one hand, and loud Out- cries fort a further 
Reformition on the other; then reſt you 
aſſured, that they have a Deſign upon your 
Pocket, and that the word Conſcienct is uſed 
only as an Inſtrument to pick it; and more 
particularly, as it calls it a farther Reforma- 
tion, ſignifies no more, with reference to the 
Church, than as if one Man ſhould come to 
another and ſay, Sir, I have already ta- 
ken away your Cloak, and do fully intend 
(if I can) to take away your Coat alſo. 
This is the true meaning of this word, far- 
ther Reformation and fo long as you under- 
ſtand it in this Senſe, you cannot be impoſed 
upon by it. 

Well, but if theſe mighty Men at Chapter 
and Verſe can produce you no Sctipture to 
overthrow our Church-ccremoniies, I will un- 
dertake to produce Sctipture enough to war- 
rant them; even all thoſe places Which ab/o- 

lutely 
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tutely enjoin Obedience and Submiſſion to 
Lawful Governors in all not unlawful 
Things; particularly that in 1 Pet. ii. 13_ 
and that in Heb. xiii. 17. (of which two pla- 
ces more again preſently) together with the 
other in 1 Cor. xiv. laſt verſe, enjoining Or- 
der and Decency in God's Worſhip, and in 
all things relating toit. And conſcquently, 
till theſe Men can prove the fore mentioned 
Things, ordered by our Church, to be either 
intrinſically unlawful, or indeccnt, I do 
here affirm by the Authority of the forego- 
ing Scriptures, That the uſe of them, as they 
ſtand eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is neceſſary ; 
and that all Pretences, or Pleas of Conſci- 
ence, to the contrary, are nothing but Cant 
and Cheat, Flam and Deluſion. In a word, 
the Ceremonies of the Church of England 
are as neceſſary as the Injunctions of an un- 
doubtedly lawful Authority, the Practice of 
the Primitive Church, and the general Rules 
of Decency, determined to Particulars of the 
greateſt Decency, can make them neceſſary. 
And I will not for all the World be arraign- 
edat the laſt and great Day for diſturbing the 
Church, and diſobeying Government, and 


have no better Plca for 10 doing, than what 
cum WNW thoſe 
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thoſe of the Separation were ever yet able to 
defend themſelves by. 

But ſome will here ſay perhaps; If this be 
all that you require of us, we both can and 
do bring you Scripture againſt your Church- 
ceremonies; even that which condemns all 
Wll-wor ſhip, Col. ii. 23. And ſuch other like 
places. To which I anſwer firſt, That the 
Will-worſhip, forbidden in that Scripturc, is 
ſo termed, not from the Circumſtance, but 
from the Object of Religious worſhip ; and 
wc readily own, That it is by no means in 
the Church's Power to appoint, or chuſe, 
«hom, or what it will worſhip. But that 
docs not infer, That it is not therefore in 
the Church's Power to appoint how, and in 
chat manner it will worſhip the true Ob- 
ject of Religious Worſhip; provided, that in ſo 
doing, it obferves ſuch rules of Decency as 
are proper, and conducing to that purpoſe. 
So that this Scripture is wholly irrelative to 
the Cale before us; and as impettinently ap- 
plied to it, as any poor Text in the Revela- 
tion was ever applied to the grave and pro- 
found Whimſies of ſome modern Interpreters. 
But, 2. To this Objection about i. 
worſhip, I anſwer yet farther; That the fore- 

mentioned 
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mentioned Ceremonies of the Church of Exg- 
land, are no Worſhip, nor part of God's Mor- 
ſip at all, nor were ever pretended ſo to be; 
and, if they are not ſo much as Horſbip, 1 
am ſure, they cannot be Will cor ſbip. But 
wc own them only for Circumſtances, Modes, 
and Solemn Uſages by which God's Worſhip 
is orderly and decently performed: 1 ſay, we 
pretend them not to be parts of Divine Mor- 
bp; but, for all that, to be ſuch things as 
the Divine Worſhip, in ſome Inſtance or o- 
ther, cannot be without : For that which nei- 
ther does, nor can give vital Heat, may yet 
be neceſſary to preſervezt: And he, who 
ſhould ſtrip himſelf of all, that is no part of 
himſelf, would quickly find, or rather feel 
the Inconvenience of ſuch a Practice ; and 
have cauſe to wiſh for a Body as void of Senſe, 
as ſuch an Argument. 
Now the Conſcquence in both theſe cafes il 
is perfectly parallel; and if ſo, you may reſt 1 
ſatisfied; That, what is Nonſenſe upon a Prin- * 
ciple of Reaſon, will never be Senſe upon a 
Principle of Religion. But as touching the 
Neceſſity of the aforeſaid ages in the * 
Church of England, I ſhall lay down theſe 
four Propoſitions, 1 


Gg 3 1. That 
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1. That Circumſtantials in the Worſhip of 
God (as well as in all other human AQtions) 
are ſo neceſſary to it, that it cannot poſſibly 
be performed without them. 

2. That Decency in the Circumſtantials of 
God's Worſhip is abſolutely neceſſary. | 

3. That the general Rule and Precept of 
Decency is not capable of being reduced to 
Practice, but as it is exemplified in, and de- 
termined to particular Inſtances. And, 

4. And Laſtly, That there is more of 
the general Nature of Decency in thoſe 
particular Uſages and Ceremonies which the 
Church of Exgland has pitched upon, than 
is, or can be ſhewn in any other whatſo- 
ever. 

Theſe things Jaffirm; and when you have 
put them all rogether, let any one give me 
a ſolid and ſufficient Reaſon for the giving 
up thoſe few Ceremonies of our Church, if 
he can. All the Reaſon that I could ever 
yet hear alledged by the chief Factors for 
a general Intromiſſion of all Sorts, Sects, 
and Perſuaſions into our Communion, is, 
That thoſe who ſeparate from us, are ſtiff 
and obſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the 
Rules and Orders of our Church, and that 
therefore they ought to be taken away: Which 


18 
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is a goodly Reaſon indeed, and every way 
worthy of the Wiſdom and Integrity of thoſe 
who alledge it. And to ſhew that it is ſo, 
let it be but transferred from the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal to the Civil Government, from Church 
to State; and let all Laws þe abrogated, 
which any great or ſturdy Multitude of Men 
have no Mind to ſubmit to: That is, in o- 
ther Words, let Laws be made to obe, and 
not to be obeyed; and, upon theſe terms, I 
doubt not but you will find thatKingdom (or 
rather that Commonwealth) finely governed 
in a ſhort time. | 
And thus I have ſhewn the Aſurdity, Polly 
and Impertinence of alledging the Obliga- 
tion of Conſcience, where there is no Law 
or Command of God mediate or immediate 
to found that Obligation upon. And yet, 
as bad as this is, it were well if the bare 
Abſurdity of theſe Pretences were the worſt 
thing which we had to charge them with. 
But it is not ſo. For our ſecond and next In- 
ference from the foregoing Principle of the 
Vicegerency of Conſcience under God, will 
ſhew us alſo the daring Impudence, and 
downright Impiety of many of thoſe fulſome 
Pleas of Conſcience, which the World has * 
been too often, and too ſcandaloufly abuſed 
"i Gg 4 by. 
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by. Fora Man to fin againſt his Conſcience 
is doubtleſs a great Wickedneſs. But to make 
God himſelf a Party in the Sin is a much 
greater: For, this is to plead God's Autho- 
rity againſt God's very Law: which doubles 
the Sin, and adds Blaſphemy to Rebellion. 
And yet ſuch things we have ſeen done a- 
mongſt us. An horrid, unnatural, civil War 
raiſed, and carried on; the purcſt and moſt 
primitively Reformed Church in the World 
laid in the Duſt; and one of the beſt and 
moſt innocent Princes that ever ſat upon a 
Throne, by a barbarous, unheard of Violence 
hurried to his Grave in a bloody Sheet, and 
not ſo much as ſuffered to reſt there to this 
Day: and all this by Men acting under the 
moſt ſolemn Pretences of Conſcience, that 
Hy pocriſie perhaps ever yet preſumed to out- 
face the World with. 

And are not the Principles of thoſe 
Wretches Still owned, and their Perſons 
{fainted by a Race of Men of the ſame Stamp, 
riſen up in their ſtead, the ſworn mortal Enc- 
mies of our Church? And yet, for whoſe 
fake, ſome Projectors amongſt us have been 
turning every Stone to transform, mangle 
and degrade its noble Conſtitution to the 
homely, meghanick Model of thoſe Repub- 
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lican, imperfect Churches abroad: Which, 
inſtead of being any Rule or Pattern to us, 
ought in all Reaſon to receive one from 
us. Nay, and ſo ſhort-ſighted are ſome in 
their Polzticks, as not to diſcern all this while, 
that it is not the Service, but the Revenue 
of our Church which is ſtruck at; and not 
any Paſſages of our Liturgy, but the Pro- 
perty of our Lands, which theſe Reformers 
would have altered. 

Far, I am ſure, no other Alteration will 
fatisfic Diſſenting Conſciences ; no, nor this 
neither, very long, without an utter Aboli- 
tion of all that looks like Order or Govern- 
ment in the Church, And this we may be 
ſure of, if we do but conſider both rhe inve- 
texate Malice of the Romifh Party, which 
ſets theſe ſilly, unthinking Tools a-work, and 
withall that monſtrous Principle, or Maxim, 
which thoſe who divide from us (at leaſt moſt 
of them) roundly profeſs, avow, and govern 
their Conſciences by. Namely, That in all 
matters that concern Religion, or the Church, 
though a thing or Action be never ſo indif- 
ferent or lawful in it ſelf; yet if it be 
commanded or enjoyned by the Government 
either Civil or Eccleſiaſtical, it becomes ipſo 
facto, 9 being ſo commanded, utterly unlaw- 


ful, 
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ful, and ſuch as they can, by no means, with 
good Conſcience comply with. 

Which onedeteſtable Tenet, or Propoſition, 
carrying in it the very Quintiſſence and vi- 
tal Spirit of all Non- conformity, abſolutely 
caſhiers and cuts off all Church Government 
at one Stroke; and is withal ſuch an inſolent, 


audacious Defiance of Almighty God, under 


the Mask of Conſcience; as perhaps none in 


former Ages, who ſo much as worc the Name 


of Chriſtians, cver arrived to, or madę pro- 
feſſion of. 

For, to reſume the Scriptures afore quoted 
by us; and particularly that in 1 Pet. ii. 13. 
Submit your ſelves to every Ordinance of 


Man, ſays the Spirit of God, ſpeaking by - 


that Apoſtle. But ſay theſe Men; It the Or. 
dinance of Man enjoins you the Practice of 
any thing with reference to Religion or the 
Church, (though never ſo lawful in it ſelf,) 
you cannot with 4 good Conſcience ſubmit to 
the Ordinance of Man in that caſe : That is, 
in other words, God ſays, they muſt ſubmit ; 
and they ſay, they muſt not. 
Again, in the fore-mentiond Heb. xiji. 17. 
The Apoſtle bids them (and in them, all Chri- 
ſtians whatſocycr) to obey thoſe who have the 


Rule over them; (peaking there of Church. 
1 Rulers; 
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Rulers; for he tells them, That they were 
ſuch as watched for their Souls. But, ſays 
the Separatiſt, if thoſe who have the Rule 
over you, ſhould command you any thing a- 
bout Church Affairs, you cannot, you ought 
not, in Conſcience to obey them; Foraſ- 
much as according to that grand Principle 
of theirs, newly ſpecified by us; every ſuch 
Command makes Obedience toa thing other. 
wile lawful to become unlawful ; and conſe- 
quently, upon the ſame Principle, Rulers 
muſt not, cannot be obeyed: Unleſs we could 
imagine, that there may be ſuch a thing as 
Obedience on the one ſide, where there muſt 
be no ſuch thing as a Command on the other; 
which would make pleaſant Senſe of it indeed, 
and fit for none but a Diſſenting Reaſon, as 
well as Conſcience, to aſſert. For, though 
theſe Men have given the World too many 
tcrrible Proofs of their own Example, That 
there may be Commands; and no Obedience; 
yet, I believe, it will put their Aittle Lo- 
gick hard to it, to prove, That there can 
be any Obedience, where there is no Com- 
mand. And therefore, it unanſwerably fol- 
lows, That the Abetters of the fore-menti- 
oned Principles plead Conſcience in a direct 

and 
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and bare-faced contradiction to God's expreſs 
Command. 

And now (I beſeech you) conſider with 
your (ſelves for it is no ſlight matter that 
I] am treating of;) I ſay conſider what you 
ought to judge of thoſe inſolent, unaccoun- 
able Boaſts of Conſcience, which, like ſo ma- 
ny Fireballs or Mouth-Granadoes (as I may 
ſo term them) are every Day thrown at our 
Church. The Apoſtle bids us prove all Things. 
And will you then take Conſcience at every 
turn, upon its own Word? Upon the forlorn 
Credit of cvery bold Impoſtor who pleads 
it? Will you ſell your Reaſon, your Church, 
and your Religion, and both of them the 
beſt in the World, fora Name? And that a 
Vreſted, abuſed, miſ-applicd Name? Knaves, 
when they deſign ſome more than ordinary 
Villany, never fail to make uſe of this Plea 3 
and it is, becauſe they always find n ready 
to believe it. 

But you will ſay then, What Courſe muſt 
be taken to fence againſt this Impoſture ? 
Why truly, the beſt that I know of, I have 
told you before; namely, That whenſocver 
you hear any of theſe fly, ſanctified Syco- 
Phants, with turned 5 Eye, and ſbrug of 
Shoulder, 
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Shoulder, pleading Conſcience for or againſt 
any Thing, or Practice, you would forthwith 
ask them, What Word of God they have to 
bottom that Judgment of their Conſtience up- 
on ? Foraſmuch as Conſcience, being God's 
Vicegerent, was never commiſſioned by him 
to govern us in its own Name; but muſt (till 
have ſome Divine Mord or Law to ſupport 
and warrant it. And therefore call for ſuch 
a word; and that, either from Scripture or 
from manifeſt Univerſal Reaſon; and inſiſt 
upon it, ſo as not to be put off without it. 
And if they can produce you no ſuch thing 
from either of them, (as they never can;) 
then reſt aſſured, that they are errant Chears 
and Hypocrites; and that, for all their big 
Words, the Conſcience of ſuch Men is fo 
far from bcing able to give them any true 
Confidence towards God, that it cannot fo 
much as give them Confidence towards a wiſe 
and good Man, no, nor yet towards them- 
ſelves, who are far from being either. 

And thus I have ſhewn you the fir/# Ground 
upon which the Teſtimony of Conſcience (con- 
cerning-a Man's ſpiritual Eſtate) comes to 
be ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied ups 
on; to wit the high Office which it holds 
as the Vicegerent of God himſelf in the Soul 

of 
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of Man: Together with the rue grand In- 
ferences drawn from thence. The firſt of 
them ſhewing the Abſurdity, Folly, and Im. 
pertinence of pretending Conſcience againſt 
any Thing, when there is no Law of God 
mediate or immediate againſt it: And the o- 
ther ſetting forth the intolerable Blaſphemy 
and Impiety of pretending Conſcience for any 
Thing, which the known Law of God is 
directly againſt, and ſtands in open Defi- 
ance of. 

Proceed we now to the ſecond Ground, 
from which Conſczence derives the Credit of 
its Teſtimony in judging of our ſpiritual E- 
ſtate; and that conſiſts in thoſe Properties 
and Qualities which ſo peculiarly fit it for 
the Diſcharge of its foremeni ioned Ofjice, in 
all things relating to the Soul. And theſe 
are three. 

Firſt, The Quickneſs of its Sight. 

| Secondly, The Tenderneſs of its Senſe: 
And, 

Thirdly and Laſth, Its rigorous and i im- 
partial way of giving Sentence. 

Of each of which in their Order. And 
firſt, for the extraordinary Quickneſs and 
Sapacity of its Sight, in ſpying out every 
thing, which can any way concern the E- 

ſtate 
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ſtate of the Soul. As the Voice of it ( ſhew) 
was as loud as Thunder; ſo the Sight of it is 
as piercing and quick as Lightning. It pre- 
ſently ſees the Guilt, and looks through all 
the Flaws and Blemiſhes of a ſinful Action; 
and on the other ſide, obſerves the Candid- 
neſs of a Man's very Principles, the Sincerity 
of his Intentions, and the whole Carriage 
of every Circumſtance in a virtuous Perfor- 
mance. So ſtrict, and accurate is this ſpiri- 
tual Inquiſition. 

Upon which Account it is, That there is 

no ſuch Thing, as perfect Secrecy, to en- 
courage a rational Mind to the Preparation 
of any baſe Action. For a Man muſt firſt 
extinguiſh and put out the great Light 
within him, his Conſcience; he mult get a- 
way from himſelf, and ſhake off the. rhou- 
ſand Witneſſes, which he always carries about 
him, before he can be alone. And where 
there is no Solitude, I am ſure there can be 
no Secrecy. 

'Tis confeſſed indeed, that a ng, and a 
bold Courſe of Sinning may (as we haveſhewn 
clſewhere) very much dim and darken the 
diſcerning Faculty of Conſcience. For ſo the 
Apoſtle aſſures us it did with thoſe in Rom. i. 
21, And the ſame, no doubt, it does every 

| Day 3 
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Day; but ſtill ſo, as to leave ſuch Perſons, 
both then, and now, many notable ſucid In- 
tervals, ſufficient to convince them of their 
Deviations from Reaſon and Natural Religi- 
on, and thereby to render them znexcuſable ; 
and fo, in a word, to ſtop their Mout hs, though 
not ſave their Souls. In ſhort, their Conſci- 
ence was not ſtark Dead, but under a kind of 
ſpiritual Apoplexy, or Deliquium. The Ope- 
ration was hindered, but the Faculty not de- 
ſtroyed. And now, if Conſcience be natural- 
ly thus apprehenſive and ſagacious; certainly, 
this ought to be another great Ground, over 
and above its bare Authority, why we ſhould 
truſt, and rely upon the Reports of it. For 
Knowledge is ſtill the Ground and Reaſon of 
Truſt; and ſo much as any one has of Diſ- 
cernment, ſo far he is ſecured from Error and 
Deception, and for that Cauſe fit to be con- 
fided in. No Witneſs ſo much to be credit- 
ed, as an Eye witneſs. And Conſcience is 
like the great Eye of the World, the Sin, al- 
Ways open, always making Diſcoverics. Juſt- 
ly therefore, may we by the Light of it take 


a View of our Condition. 
2. Another Property or Quality of Con- 


ſcience, enabling it to judge ſo truly of our ſpi- 
ritual Eſtate, is the Tenderneſs of its Senſe. 
For 
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For as by the Quickneſs of its Sight, it di- 
rects us what 70 do, or not to do; fo by this 
7. enderneſs of its Senſe, it excuſes or accu- 
ſes us, as we have done or not done, accord- 
ing to thoſe Directions. And it is altoge- 
ther as nice, delicate, and tender in Feeling, 
as it can be perſpicacious, and quick in See- 
ing. For Conſcience (you know) is (till cal- 
led, and accounted the Eye of the Soul: and 
how troubleſome is the leaſt Mate, or Duſt 
falling into the Eye! And how quickly does 
it weep, and water upon the leaſt Grieyance 
that afflicts it! 

And no leſs exact is the Senſe which Con- 
ſcience, preſerved in its native Purity, has of, 
the leaſt Sin. For, as great Sins waſte, fo 

ſmall ones are enough to wound it; and 
every Wound (you know) is painful; till it 
feſters beyond Recovery. As ſoon as ever 
Sin gives the Blow, Conſcience is the firſt 
thing that feels the Smart. No ſooner does 
the poyſoned Arrow enter, but that begins to 
bleed inwardly. Sin and Sorrow, the Venom 
of one, and the Anguiſh of the other being 
things inſeparable. 

Conſcience, if truly tender, never complains 
without a Cauſe, though I confeſs, there is a 
new faſhioned ſort of Tenderneſs of Conſci- 
VoI. II 1 ence, 
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"ence, which always does ſo. But that is like 
the Tenderneſs of a Bog or Quagmire, and 
it is very dangerous coming near it, for fear 
of being ſwallowed up by it. For when Con- 
ſcience has once acquired this artificial Ten- 
derneſs, it will ſtrangely enlarge, or contract 
its Swallow as it pleaſes ; ſo that ſometimes a 
Camel ſhall ſlide down with Eaſe, where at 
other times, even a Gnat may chance to ſtick 
by the way. It is, indeed, ſuch a kind of 
Tenderneſs, as makes the Perſon, who has it, 
generally very tender of obeying the Laws, 
but never ſo, of breaking them. And there- 
fore, ſince it is commonly at ſuch Variance 
with the Law, I think the Lat is the fitteſt 
Thing to deal with it. 
In the mean time, let no Man deceive him- 
ſelf, or think, that true Tenderneſs of Con- 
ſcience is any thing elſe, but an awful, and 
exact Senſe of the Rule, which ſhould direct, 
and of the Lau, which ſhould govern it. 
And while it ſteers by this Compaſs, and is 
ſenſible of every Declination from it, ſo long 
it is truly and properly tender, and fit to be 
relied upon, whether it checks or approves 
à Man for what he does. For, from hence 
alone ſprings its excuſing or accuſing Power. 
All Accuſation, in the very Nature of the 
N Thing, 
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Thing, till ſuppoſing, and being founded up- 
on ſome Law: For where there is no Law, 
there can be no Tranſgreſſion; and where there 
can be no Tranſgreſſion, I am ſure there ought 
to be no Accuſation. 

And here, when I ſpeak af Law, I mean, 
both the Law of God, and of Man too. For 
where the Matter of a Law is a Thing not 
Evil, every Law of Man is virtually, and- 
at a ſecond Hand, he Law of God alſo. For- 
aſmuch as it binds in the ſtrength of the dF 
vine Law, commanding Obedicnce to every 
Ordinance of Man; as we have already 
ſhewn. And therefore all Tenderneſs of Con- 
ſcience againſt ſuch Laws, is Hypocriſie, and 
patronized by none, but Men of Deſign, who 
look upon it as the fitteſt Engine to get into 
Power by ; which, by the way, when they 
are once poſſeſſed of; they generally manage 
with as little Tender neſe, as they do with 
Conſcience : Of which we have had but too 
much Experience alrcady, and it would be but 
ill venturing upon more. 

In a Word, Conſcience not acting by, and 
under a Law, is a boundleſs, dating, and pre- 
ſumptuous thing : And, for any one by virtue 
thercof, to challenge ro himſelf a Privilege 
of doing what he will, and of being unac- 

Hh 2 countable 
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countable for what he does, is in all Rea- 
ſon too much, either for Man or Angel to 
pretend to. 

3. The third and laſt Property of Con- 
ſcience which I ſhall mention, and which 
makes the Verdict of it ſo authentick, is its 
great and rigorous Impartiality. For, as its 
wonderful Apprehenſiveneſs made that it 
could not caſily be deceived, fo this makes 
that it will by no means deceive. A Fudge, 
you know, may be skilful in underſtanding a 
Cauſe, and yet partial in giving Sentence. But 
itis much otherwiſe with Conſcience; no Ar- 
tifice can induce it to accuſe the Innocent, 
or to abſolve the Guilty. No, we may as 
well bribe the Light and the Day to repreſent 
White things Black, or Black White. 
WMhat pitiful things are Power, Rhetorick, 
or Riches, when they would ferriſe, diſ 
ſuade, or buy off Conſcience from pronoun- 
cing Sentence according to the Merit of a 
Man's Actions? For till (as we have ſhewn) 
Conſcience is a Copy of the divine Law; 
and though Judges may be bribed, or fright- 
ned, yet Law cannot. The Laws is impartial 
and inflexible; it has no Paſſions or Affecti- 


ons; and conſequently never accepts Perſons, 
nor di Hees with it ſelf. 


For 
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For let the moſt potent Sinner upon Earth 
ſpeak out, and tell us, whether he can com- 
mand down the Clamours and Revilings of a 
guilty Conſcience, and impoſe Silence upon 
that bold Reprover. He may perhaps for a 
while put on an high and a big Look; but can 
he, for all that, look Conſcience out of Coun- 
tenance? And he may alſo diſſemble a little 
forced Jollity, that is, he may court his Miſ- 
treſs, and quaff his Cups, and perhaps ſprinkle 
them now and then with a few Dammes, but 
who in the mean time, beſides hisown wretch. 
ed miſerable ſelf, knows of thoſe ſecret, bit- 
ter Infuſions, which that terrible thing, cal- 
led Conſcience, makes into all his Draughts? 
Believe it, moſt of the appearing Mirth in the 
World is not Mirth but Art. The wounded 
Spirit is not ſeen, but walks under a Diſguiſe; 
and till the leſs you ſee of it, the bara it 
looks. 
On the contrary, if we conſider the virtu- 
ous Perſon, let him declare freely, whether 
ever his Conſciencechecked him for his Inno- 
cence, or upbraided him for an Action of Du- 
ty ; did it ever beſtow any of its hidden Laſh- 
es, or concealed Bites on a Mind un 
Pure, C and Religious! 


+ 
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But when Conſcience” ſhall complain, cry 
out, and recoil, let a Man deſcend into him- 
ſelf with too juſt a Suſpicion, that all is not 
right within. For ſurely that Hue and Cry 
was not raiſed upon him for nothing. The 
Spoils of a rifled Innocence are born away, 
and the Man has ſtolen ſomething from his 
own Soul, for which he ought to be purſued, 
and will at laſt certainly be overtook. 

Let every one therefore attend the Sentence 
of his Conſcience: For he may be ſure, it 
will not daub, nor flatter. It is as ſevere as 
Law, as impartial as Truth It will neither 
conceal, nor pervert what it nows. 

And thus I have done with the Third of 
thoſe four Particulars at firſt propoſed, and 
ſhewn whence, and upon what account it is, 
tbat the Teſtimony of Conſcience (concerning 
our ſpiritual Eſtate,) comes to be ſo authen- 

Lick, and ſo much to be relied upon Namely, 

for that it is fully impowered and commiſſion- 
ed to this great Office by God himſelf; and 
withall, that it is extremly Quick. ſghted to 
apprehend and diſcern; and moreover very 
tender and ſenſible, of every thing that con- 
cerns the Soul. And laſtly, that it is moſt 
 gxattly and ſeverely impartial, in judging 
of whatſoeyer comes before it. Every one 


of 
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of which Qualifications juſtly contributes to 
the Credit and Authority of the Sentence 
which ſhall be paſſed by it. And ſo, we are 
at length arrived at the fourth and laſt thing 
propoſed from the Words ; Which was to aſ- 
n ſome particular Calen or Inſtances, in 
which this Confidence towards God, ſuggeſt- 
ed by a rightly informed Conſcience, does 
moſt. eminently ſhew and exert it ſelf. 

I ſhall mention three. 

1. In our Addreſſes to God by Pram 
When a Man ſhall preſume to come and place 
himſelf in the Preſence of the great Searcher 
of Hearts, and to ask ſomething of him, 
while his Conſcience is all the while ſmiting 
him on the Face, and telling him what a Re- 
bel and Traitor he is to the Majeſty which 
he ſupplicates; ſurely ſuch an one ſhould think 
with himſelf, that the God whom he prays to, 
is greater than his Conſcience, and pietces in- 
to all the filth and baſeneſs of his Heart with 

a much clearer, and more ſevere Inſpection. 
And if ſo, will he not likewiſe reſent the Pro- 
vocation more deeply, and revenge it upon 
him more terribly, if Repentence does not di- 
vert the Blow? Every ſuch Prayer is big with 
Impiety and Contradiction, and makes as o- 
dious a noiſe in the Ears of God, as the Ha- 
"ES Hh4 nangues 
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rangues of one of thoſe rebel Faſts, or Hu- 
mitiations in the Year Forty One; invoking 
the Bleſſings of Heaven upon ſuch Actions 
and Deſigns as nothing but Hell could reward. 
One of the moſt peculiar Qualifications of 
an Heart rightly diſpoſed for Prayer, is a Well 
grounded Conidcace of a Man's fitneſs for 
that Duty. In Heb. x. 22. let us draw near 
with a true Heart, in full aſſurante of Faith, 
ſays the Apoſtle, But whence muſt this A(- 
ſurance ſpring ? Why, we are told in the very 
next Words of the fame Verſe ; Having our 
Hearts ſprinkled from an evil Conſcience © 
Otherwiſe the Voice of an impure Conſcience 
will cry much louder than our Prayers, and 
ſpeak more effectually againſt us, than thee 
can intercede for us. 
And now, if Prayer be the oat Conduit of 
Mercy, by which the Bleſſings of Heaven are 
derived upon the Creature, and the noble In- 
ſtrument of Converſe between God, andthe 
Soul, then ſurely that which renders it incffec- 
tual and loathſome to God, muſt needs be of 
the moſt miſchievous and deſtructive Conſe- 
quence to Mankind imaginable; and conſe- 
quently to be removed with all that Earneſt- 
neſs and Concern, with which a Man-would 
rid himſelf of a Plague or a mortal Infection. 
For 
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For it taints and pollutesevery Prayer; it turns 
an Oblation into an Afront, and the Odours 
ofa Sacrifice into the Exhalationsof a Carcaſs. 
And in a Word makes the Heavens over us 
Braſs, denying all Paſſage, either to deſtend 
ing Mercies, or aſcending Petitions. | 

But on the other ſide, hen à Man's Breaſt 
is clear, and the ſame Heart which endites, 
does alſo encourage his Prayer, when his In- 
nocente puſhes on the Attempt, and vouches 
the Succeſs ; ſuch an one goes boldly to the 
Throne of Grace, and his Bolaneſꝭ is not 
greater than his Welrome. God recognizes 
the Voice of his own Spirit interceding with - 
in him; and his Prayers are not only followed, 
but even prevented with an Anſwer. 

2. A ſecond Inſtance, in which this Con- 
fidence towatds God does fo remarkably ſhew 
it ſelf, is at the Time of ſome notable Tryal, 
or ſharp Afiittion. When a Man's Friends 
ſhall deſert him, his Relations diſown him, 
and all Dependencies fail him, and, in a Word, 
the whole World frown upon him, certainly 
it will then be of ſome moment to have A 
Friend in the Court of Conſcience, which 
ſhall (as it were) buoy up his ſinking Spirits, 
and ſpeak greater Things forhim than all theſe 
together can declaim againſt him. 


For 
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For it is moſt. certain, that no Height of 
Honour, not Affluence of Fortune can keep a 
Man from being miſerable, nor indeed con- 
temptible, When an enraged Conſcience ſhall 
fly at him and take him by the Throat ; ſo 
it is alſo as certain, that no temporal Adver. 
ſtties can cut off thoſe in ward, ſecret, invi- 
ſible Supplies of Comfort, which Conſcience 
ſhall pour in upon diſtreſſed Innocence, in 
ſpight and in defiance of all worldly. Ca- 
lamities. 

| Naturaliſts obſerve, that — 2 Froſt 
ſeizes upon Wine, they are only the lighter 
and mote wateriſh parts of it that are ſub. 
ject to be congealed; but (till there i is a migh- 
ty Spirit, which can retreat into it /elf; and 
there within its own Compals lie ſecure from 
the freezing Impreſſion of the Element round 
about it. And juſt ſo it is with the Spirit of 
4 Man, while a good Conſcience makes it firm 
and impenetrable. An outward Affliction can 
no more benumb or quell it, than a Blaſt of 
Wind can freeze up the Blood in a Man's 
Veins, or a little Shower of Rain ſoak into 
his Heart, and there quench the Principle of 
Life it ſelf. 

Take the two greateſt Inſtances of Miſery, 
which, I think, arc incident to human Na- 

* „ 
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ture; to wit, Poverty and Shame, and I dare 
oppoſe Conſcience to them bot. | 
And firſt for Poverty. Suppoſe a Man 
ſtripped of all, driven out of houſe and home; 
and perhaps out of his Country too (which 
having, within our Memory, happened to ſo 
many, may too eaſily (God knows) be ſup- 
poſed again;) yet if his Conſcience ſhall tell 
him, that it was not for any Failure in his 
own Duty, but from the Succeſs of another's 
Villany, that all this befell him ; why then, 
his Baniſhment becomes his Preferment, his 
Rags his Trophies, his Nakedneſs his Orna- 
ment; and ſo long as his Innocence is his 
Repaſt, he feaſts and banquets upon Bread 
and Water. He has diſarmed his Afflictions, 
unſtrung his Miſeries; and though he has not 
the proper Happineſs of the World, yet he has 
the greateſt that is to be enjoyed in it. 

And for this, we might appeal to the Ex- 
perience of thoſe great and good Men, who, 
in the late Times of Rebellion and Confu- 
ſion, were forced into foreign Countries, for 
their unſhaken Firmneſs and Fidelity to the 
oppreſſed Cauſe of Majeſty and Religion, 
whether their Conſcience did not, like a Fa 
Achates, ſtill bear them Company; ſtick cloſe” 
to them, and ſuggeſt Comſont; even When 
ok the 
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the Cauſes of Comfort were inviſible ; and, in 
a Word, verify that great Saying of the Apo- 
file in their Mouths ; We have u.. and 
yet we poſſeſs all things. 

For it is not barely a Man's rs AR 
inhis external Accommodations, which makes 
him miſerable; but when his Conſcience ſhall 
hit him in the Teeth, and tell him, that it was 
his Sin, and his Folly, which brought him un- 
der theſe Abridgments: That his preſent 
ſcanty Meals are but the natural Effects of his 
former over: full ones: That it was his Taylor, 
and his Cook, his fne Faſpions, and his French 
Ragouts, which ſequeſtred him, and in a 
Word, that he came by his Poverty as ſin- 
fully, as ſome uſually do by their Niches; and 
conſequently, that Providence treats him with 
all theſe Severities, not by way of Trial, but 
by way of Puniſhment and Revenge. The 
Mind ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of the 
Burnings of a Fever; but if my Fever be occa- 
ſioned by a Surfeit, and that Surfeit cauſed by 
my Sin, it is that which adds Fuel to the fiery 
Diſeaſe, and Rage to the Diſtemper. 

2. Let us conſider alſo the Caſe of Ca- 
lummy and Diſgrace; doubtleſs, the Sting 
. of every reproachful Speech is the Truth of 
it; and to be conſcious, is that which gives an 
7 Edge 
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Edge and Keenneſs to the Invective. Other- 
wiſc, when Conſcience ſhall plead not guilty 
to the Charge, a Man entertains it not as an 
Indiftment, but as a Libel, He hears all 
ſuch Calumnies with a generous Unconcern- 
ment; and receiving them at one Ear, gives 
them a free and eaſie Paſſage through the o- 
ther : They fall upon him like Rain, or Hail 
upon an oiled Garment ; they may make a 
Noiſe indeed, but can find no Entrance. The 
very Whiſpers of an acquitting Conſciencewill 
drown the Voice of the loudeſt Slander. 

What a long Charge of Hypoeriſie, and ma- 
ny other baſe Things, did Job's Friends draw 
up againſt him ? But he regarded it no more 

than the Dunghil which he ſat upon, while 
his Conſcience enabled him to appeal, even to 
God himſelf; and in Spight of Calumny to 
aſſert, and hold faſt his Integrity. 

And did not Joſeph lie under as black an In- 
famy, as the Charge of the higheſt Ingratitude, 
and the lewdeſtVillany could faſten upon him? 
Yet his Conſcience raifed him ſo much above 
it, that he ſcorned ſo much as to clear him- 
ſelf, or to recriminate the Strumpet by a true 
Narrative of the Matter. For we read nothing 
of that in the whole Story : Such Confidence, 
ſuch Greatneſs of Spirit, does a clear Conſci- 
| $7 ence 
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ence give a Man; always making him more 
ſollicitous to preſerve his Innocence, than 
concern d to prove it. And fo, we come 


no to the 


* 


3. And /aft Inſtance, in which, above all 
others, this Confidence towards God docs moſt 
eminently ſhew, and exert it ſelf ; and that is 
at the Time of Death: Which ſurely gives 
the grand Opportunity of trying both the 
Strength and Worth of every Principle, 
When a Man ſhall be juſt about to quit the 
Stage of this World, to put off his Mortality, 
and to deliver up his laſt Accounts to God ; 
at which ſad Time, his Memory ſhall ſerve 
him for little elſe, but to terrific him with a 
ſprightly Review of his paſt Life, and his for- 
mer Extrayagancies ſtripped of ali their Plea- 
ſure, but retaining their Gui/t : What is it 
then, that can promiſe him a fair Paſſage in- 
to the other World,or a comfortable Appear- 
ance before his dreadful Judge, when he is 
there? Not all the Friends and Intereſts, all 
the Riches and Honours under Heaven, can 
ſpeak ſo much as a Word for him, or one Word 
of Comfort to him in that Condition; they 
may poſſibly reproach, but they cannot re- 
lieve him. 


No, 
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No, at this diſconſolate time, when the 
buſy Tempter ſhall be more than uſually apt 
to vex and trouble him, and the Pains of a 
dying Body to hinder and diſcompoſe him, 
and the Settlement of worldly Affairs to di- 
ſturb and confound him; and, in a Word; all 
Things conſpire to make his ſick bed grievous 
and uneaſy: Nothing can then ſtand up a- 
+ gainſt all theſe Ruins, and ſpeak Life in the 
mid ſt of Death, but à clear Conſcience. 

And the Teſtimony of that Mall make the 
Comforts of Heaven deſcend upon his weary 
Head, like a refreſhing Dew, or Shower upon 
a parched Ground. It ſhall give him ſome 
lively Earneſts, and ſecret Anticipations of his 
approaching Joy. It ſhall bid his Soul go out 
of the Body undauntedly, and lift up its Head 
with Confidence, before Saints and Angels. 
Surely the Comfort which it conveys at this 
Seaſon is ſomcthing bigger than the Capaci- 
ties of Mortality; mighty, and unſpeakable ; 
and not to be underſtood, till it comes to be 
felt. 

And now,who would not quit all the Plea. 
ſures, and Traſh, and Triſſes, which are apt 
to captivate the Heart of Man, and purſue 
the greateſt Rigours of Piety, and Auſtexities 
of a good Life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a 

_ | Conſcience, 
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Conſcience, as at the Hour of Death, when 
all the Friendſhips of the World ſhall bid him 


adieu; and the whole Creation turn its Back 
upon him, {hall diſmiſs his Soul, and cloſe his 


Eyes with that bleſſed Sentence, Well done, 


thou good and faithful Servant, enter thou 
into the Foy of thy Lord. 
For he, whoſe Conſcience enables him to 


look God in the Face, with Confidence here, , 


ſhall be ſure to ſee his Face alſo, with Com- 
fort hereafter. 


Which. God of his Mercy grant to us all : 
To whom be render d and aſcribed, as 
is moſt due, all Praiſe, Might, Majeſty, 

and Dominion, both now, and for ever- 
more. Amen. 
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